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Only His Finger Print Proved It, 


Society Idler by day—daring Cracksman by night. For years 
he played the game but a Finger Print Expert Caught him! 














HERWOOD BAKER, society idler, was obviously so ° ° 
wealthy that no one questioned his source of in- Train at Home for a Big J 
come. He kept three motors at his Long Island 

home and owned as fine a string of thoroughbreds as 
could be found in the country. Cultured, polished and 
wealthy, he was the idol of the exclusive set. 
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operating alone and making slick getaways. He planned fession. Right now opportunities are unlimited 
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fered for his capture. man of average intelligence @ 


- . 
A_ social gulf of impassable in“& short time become expett 
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Thousands of men are needed right now as 
Print Detectives. The use of finger-print identifieat 
by police departments, detective bureaus, banks, 4 
porations and individuals has created a Dew 


O'Toole and Sherwood Baker— identification and detectio&. 
yet they were one and the same e of the foremost Finger Print 
man. . Three little finger prints a t e Cc t ive perts in the country has comp 
finally proved it, a simple course of instruction® 
Slim O'Toole in his cunning covers every detail of this 
way had “pulled” a big “job.” portant subject. Many 
Then quickly the guise of the cracksmen had been men, realizing the great opportunities in the 
thrown aside for the trim, slick attire of the idler have already finished the training and are making 
Baker, Speeding away from the scene ip his- high successes as Finger Print Detectives. Thousand 
powered roadster, he ran down and killed a-pedestriah. places are opening up—and trained men are B 
A half-hour later he was booked at the station afid his goadly to fillthem. Why don’t you get in this fasd 
finger prints registered. The next day a Fingér-Print ing game? 
Expert ene, these prints with those taken on the - e . 
scenes of O'Toole’s many robberies. A few jours later F C S S "le 
taker confessed. Speedy conviction followew> « The ree ourse in ecret e 
Finger Print Detective had solved the. mystery,*and For a limited time only we are offering a free c@ 
was paid $10,000 in cash, the standing reward offered in Secret Service work, If you write us now, you 
for the capture of cracksman Slim O'Toole. te % be able*to secure the two courses for the Je 
one, *Juist_as the Finger Print course is backed ® 
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Meer Coin 
&Hugh Kahler 


Author of “‘Lengthened Lives,’ 


CHAPTER 
THOUSAND SOURCES 


LITTING before his wide, 
1 


bare 
desk in the big office on the 
second floor at police head- 
quarters, Commissioner 
sale looked up inquiringly as 
tary entered. McNamara was 
undersized man, whose bowed 
and heavy-lensed 
scholarship; but Rale knew 

y too well to underrate him. 
few secrets from his secretary. 
howed him an engraved 
comment. Rale’s lips 

thin whistle 


name. 


speciacies 


escaped them 
of the 
eh? Wonder what Uncle 
of us now? Must be 
sending the 
ervice all the 
ington; eh, Mac?” 


pt etty 
head 


from 


justify 


way 


’ etc. 


McNam 


it’s something 


ira noddec Leravely. “I think 
Rintoul’s line, sir. 
They’re beginning hear about his 
work—ever since that Open Eye affair, 
The depart getting a reputation 
for being able anything in the 
criminal-organization line.” 


Rale chuckled. ‘No 


ments 


to handle 


either. 
world 


wonder, 
ihe best man in the 
rt of thing, and we’re lueky 
him here. I wish the rules 
let us put him under contract. 
know he’ll be tempted 
There are plenty of 
ten 
Stearns 


; PR 
is own figure 


wou 
First 


away 


lee we 
from us. 
he could draw down 


places whert 
P 


times what . Ya U7 hit . The 
thousand 
mention it to 


pet 
He 
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never mentioned the most trivial state- 
ment of fact without being utterly sure 
of its truth. 

“Quite, sir,” he said stiffly. 

Rale apologized. 

“T wonder why he didn’t spéak of 
it—or take it. Twenty thousand—and 
we pay him four! Funny thing.” 

The secretary smiled thinly. ‘He has 
a reason for staying here, I think. I 
understand that he is interested in ie 

“Right again, Mac!” Rale chuckled. 
“Look for the woman, eh? Well, I 
think I wouldn’t have to look very far, 
in this case. Don’t blame him for pass- 
ing up that chance, come to think of 
it. I’d do it myself, for the same rea- 
son.” 

McNamara glanced at the card as if 
to remind his chief that the caller who 
waited in the outer office was a person 
of some importance. 

Rale straightened. ‘Send Jameson 
in, of course. Nearly forgot him,” he 
said. 

The secretary moved out soundlessly. 

A moment later Walter Jameson came 
in. Rale rose to greet him cordially, 
his eyes keenly interested as they rested 
on the head of the Federal government’s 
private detective bureau. 

Jameson did not in the least suggest 
the position he filled so competently. 
There was no hint of the conventional 
detective about him. He was slight, 
short, frail-looking, with a mild, almost 
timn! expression of feature; he dressed 


>¢ 


1 
DOW 


a clergyman 


tie gave him the asp 


than one of 


in unbecoming black, and his white 
on to | of 


rather the keenest and 
ablest of professional thief-catchers. He 
evesture 


big 


shook hands and accepted Rale’s 
of inv 


chairs beside 


itation toward one of the 


“T came to could borrow 
one of your men, Rale.” | 

voice curiously soft and propitiatory. 
Twas haan hoasing cam ice thi ; 
weve been nearing son nice things 


about this chap you’ve made head of 


aid, his 


your new organization bureau, and 
there’s a matter that’s bothering us 
which may be more or less in his line.” 

“Just a minute.” Rale touched a but- 
ton and McNamara appeared at the 
door. “Send for Rintoul, McNainara.” 
He turned to Jameson. “You may as 
well tell it to us both and save time. 
You're right about Rintoul—he’s a miar- 
vel. I suppose you know where we 
got him? No? Well, it explains | 
partly. You remember Frank Kane, 
don’t you? The fellow we sent away 
last year—used to run the Kane agency 
as a blind to cover up the neatest little 
scheme of inside robbery I ever saw. 
He found Rintoul in prison—wrongly 
convicted, as we’ve since established— 
and put it up to him to learn the crook 
business from the inside while he was 
there. Rintoul did it. He came out 
with the ins and outs of upper-class 
rascality at his finger tips, and a beau- 
tiful list of pals in the higher ranks of 
the profession. He worked for Kane 
until we landed him—that Green Nail 
stunt did the trick, you may have heard 
—and then we took him on. He’s a 
man of education and brains and wits; 
I don’t know who he used to be, or 
why he chooses to wear the name he 


im 
1m, 


took when he was sent up, but I’d rathe 
lose any other ten men in the departt 
He’s been invalu 


that trouble 


than give him up. 
able. He ran 
Tong business that had kept us 
air for ten years, and got the 

hich sent Wong Lee to the chai 


down 


he smashed the opiut 


4h. eo 
Ay 


open. He 


- ° | . 
gangs wht 


retailed it here. and he vy 


un¢ overed 


h smuggled in 


for the tip which let you 
land the King crowd of diamond 
giers. But of course the main j 
the Open Eye— 
Jameson nodded. 
why I’ve come. If he’s what 
he’s the man we need. There’s 
for him in the service—but of course 


” 


“T know.” 
he ms 


a place 
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that needn’t be mentioned, just yet. I’m 
trying him out, Rale.” 
Rale grinned. “Think you can get 
him away from us, do you?” 
Why not?” Jameson shrugged 
shoulders. “Easier and more in 
ing work, 
“Try it on—try it on!” Rale chuckled. 
“1 thought you could get him I don’t 
believe I’d lend him to you at all. But 
He’s anchored here—for the 
There’s-a certain lady-———” 
SON: 


a his 
terest- 


” 


a wider field 


you can’t. 
present. 
Jameson spread his hands, 
case, of course 
He smiled. The door had opened be- 
hind him, and a man appeared in the 
gai 
“Come in, Rintoul. 
Mr. Jameson, of 
He’s been hearing 
you that he’s come all 
shington to have a look 


Rale beckoned. 


I want you to know 


ret service. 
ch about 

‘from Wa 
phenom.” 
laughed genially. 

Jameson 


1 
with eyes 


1 1 1 
hook hands 


men 
tl e newcomer k eenly 9 
o obse minute details which 


escaped a casual glance. He 


rve 


strong fellow of some thirty 


broad of shoulder, lean 


with a 


confident poise of body 
well with the glint of 
ar blue eye. The chin was square 
} 


a corded 
; ominer nt with resolution, the brow 
| rh, the mouth firm. He 
d to himseif, as one who verifies 
peculation. 
it he said softly. “I 
father, Mr.—Rintoul.” 
quick flash dyed the other’s cheeks, 
widened as if in panic. 
returned, 


eyes 
is confidence 
that case you don’t require to be 
[ prefer not to use his name, 
— kk his head. “I don’t see 
d be proud of it if it 


Jameson 
why not. 
were 


I shoul 


mine, 


“That’s It’s 


Rintoul swallowed. 


because I’m proud of it that I prefer 
not to attach it to—to an ex-convict.” 
Jameson shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“You must suit yourself, of course. But 
I knew your father well enough to feel 
certain that he would take more 
in the ex-convict who has done 
than in a son who 
old name— 
But we are 
Suppose 


quite 
pride 
what you have done 
had neither disgraced the 
nor wiped out that disgrace. 
wasting time for Mr. Rale. 
we come to business? 

“Very good, 

Rintoul drew up a chair, and the three 
eyes wide with puzzle- 
development. 
for wonder- 
a leather wal- 
extracted 
of bank notes. He 
him on the bare, 
1all piles, arranged 


+ 99 
sir. 


men Rale’s 
ment at the 
But he had scant leisure 
Jameson produced 


sat, 
unexpected 
ment. 
let from an inner pocket and 
from it a thin shea! 
d them 


sprea before 
1 ¢ - 
ig desk, four sn 


gleamin 
in prim, 
Exhibit A,” he 


precise order. 
said, touching the 
first pile. ‘“‘This is the first one of the 
ies—an excellent count of the 
Jackson ten—printed on genuine bank- 
from photographic plates 
masterly 
the best 


rfeit 


note stock, 
retouched by hand in simply 
fashion. J think it is about 
tuff that’s been put out since Lipelli’s 
time.” 

He handed a bill to each of the others. 
rubbed its 
fingers, 
slanting 


studied his closely, 
between 


eyes in 


Rale 


crisp surfaces his 


his 


brought it near 
light, and 

. That one 
me,” he conceded. “I 
thing vith it. 

James« sadly. “I don’t blame 
you. I took them myself and 
never teller at 
my bank refused to accept it for de- 
posit. [’m afraid I live 
down that joke. It deceived banks all 
I don’t dare think 
how many of these bills are still in cir- 
culation. We've confiscated nearly ten 
thousand of them so far, and they still 


1 1 

nead, 
certainly 

can’t see 


shook his 
would get by 
any- 
wrong E 

mn smiled 
one of 
suspected it until the 


hall never 


over the country; 
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come in every day. And that’s only the 
beginning.” 

He lifted two bills from the second 
pile. “They tried a twenty next time. 
It’s not so good as the ten, but it’s a 
splendid piece of work, at that. You 
can hardly tell that that engine work is 
photographic instead of real unless you 
use the glass on it. The paper's genu- 
ine; the ink is even better than the gov- 
ernment stuff, and the printing is up 
to our standard, too. They must have 
put out a million in this lot; the coun- 
try’s fairly flooded with it, and the 
banks are beginning to be afraid of 
twenties of any type. It would be seri- 
ous enough if that were all—but I 
haven’t begun, yet.” 

Rale leaned over the specimen. “This 
is bad,” he said. “I never did envy 
you fellows this end of your job. Blest 
if I see how you ever land the men 
behind a game like this. ‘Shoving the 
queer’ looks as easy as rolling off a 
log. I wouldn’t question either of these 
bills, and I’m not exactly an easy mark, 
either.” 

Jameson shook his head. “It wouldn’t 
be easy, if it were only the regular thing. 
It’s good work, and good work is always 
hard to follow. But let me finish. Here 
are the other two specimens—the Lin- 
coln five and the Sheridan ten—both 
well done. Never mind the technical 
end. I’ve said enough to let you see 
that this gang knows its business on the 
producing side. It’s the distributing 
end that brought me here. That’ 
you come in, Rintoul. For this job 
could never have been managed without 
an organization which must run up into 
thousands of members, with 
the cleverest minds in the world at the 
top. And we haven’t been able to find 
out the first thing about it. We've 
fallen down, hard and _ absolutely. 
We're simply helpless.” 

Rintoul fingered one of the bills medi- 
tatively. “The usual method,” he began 
tentatively. 


s where 


some of 


Jameson waved a hand impatiently, 
“The usual method, of course, is to fol- 
low the trail of the queer biils till we 
catch up with the man who’s spending 
them,” he said. “That’s all there is to 
it. It’s the one vital weakness of the 
counterfeiting game. They have to pass 
their output to make anything out of 
it, and while they’re passing it we catch 
up with them. Every bill they spend 
makes it just so much easier to follow; 
no matter how cautious they,are they 
can't get away from that weak spot. 
And with every bank warned, with all 
the service on the trail, with local po- 
lice and private agencies all working 
in harmony against them, the ordinary 
gang of counterfeiters is absolutely cer- 
tain to be caught. In fact we had suc- 
ceeded in impressing that idea on the 
criminal classes so thoroughly that we’ve 
had very few dangerous cases for ten 
years or more. The crook who was 
clever enough to manage a really good 
job of counterfeiting was clever enough 
to see that it would surely put him be- 
hind bars, and to let it alone. It’s no 
game for stupidity or mediocrity; it 
takes a big mind to do it at all.” 

“And in this case?” Rintoul prompted 
gently. “What is the distinctive feature 
of this particular affair ?” 

Jameson exploded suddenly. 
tinctive enough, by Timothy! 
crowd has found a way to meet the one 
difficulty and make the game perfectly 
They don’t leave any trail at all 
because they leave a 
We can’t follow the man 
the bills because, before we 
that a new bill’s in circulation, every 
one of the lot has been passed. The 

| 


“Dis- 


This 


sate, 
thousand. trails. 
who passes 


even 


i 

job is done on the minute, like 
an infantry attack. At ten o’clock, on 
the morning of Thursday, November 
tenth, three years ago, not one of those 
in the first output was in circulation. 
At eleven there must have been twenty 
thousand of them loose. The thing was 
timed to a hair; before we guessed that 
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there was a new job on foot the whole 
output had been passed, and the trail 
was absolutely hopeless. Not another 
bill has come into circulation since that 
date; we’ve nothing to follow—not a 
And it’s been exactly the same 
There 


thing ! 
with each of the other three. 
you have it.” 

Rintoul tapped the table reflectively ; 
then: “The details, please. You say 
the whole output was passed at once. 
How? I should think that any large 
number of doubtful bills presented at a 
bank would rouse interest, at least— 
vould certainly leave some clew to be 
followed. And a bank is the only place 
they could be exchanged in bulk 
for good money.” 

“Yes, if man—or twenty men— 
were doing the Jameson 
forward. “But if ten thousand 
scattered all over the country, 

es one bill—one only—breaks 
cigar stand or a ticket office— 
at ten-fifteen to-mor- 
row morning, ten thousand men each 
change one bad bill, where’s your trail, 
and how will you pick it up? Tell me 


> 


where 


one 
passing.” 


leaned 


what then? ff, 


"ft 
“And that 
They pulled it off 


Rale whistled, 


happened ? 


really 
+1 « 
that 

Way ?” 
“Exactly that way. And may 
ihat we’re not sleeping easily at 


you 


an happen again to-morrow as eas- 
ily as it happened last month, and that 
we shan’t be able to“lift a finger to 
stop it, or to punish it after it’s done. 
They’ve Rale—horse, foot, 
man loose 
country, 
tile battle- 
could 


in sober 


beaten us, 
and dragoons. There’s one 
more dangerous to the 
now, than a dozen h 
hored off New 


P LT.’ thenas 4 
De, fies threatening 


O 
York 


1 


fact, to upset the whole financial mech- 
anism of the mnifi- 
ence in the government’s chief circu- 
ting medium, to start a nation-wide 
demand for gold and silver instead of 


country, to ruin c 


d 
1. 
li 


paper. If that happens—if this thing 
gets wide circulation, for instance, 
there’ll be such a business smash as 
the world has never seen. We're all 
doing business on promises to pay— 
nothing but printed paper. Once we 
begin refusing to trust these promises 
we'll—we'll simply explode !’’ 

Rintoul’s eyes gliitered. “It’s a real 
job,” he said slowly. “It’s work that 
counts—that’s worth doing. I’d like to 
tackle it.” He glanced at Rale. “If 
you can spare me——” 

“You bet we can spare you!” Rale 
dropped a heavy fist on his desk. 

Vhy, man, if you can smash this gang 
you'll do the country a service that 
would make a great general look like 
a piker. There’s nothing bigger that 
you could do; I’d be a traitor if I inter- 


” 


” 


pull it off—— 


fered, ; 


rey 
Rintoul rose at the word, but Rale, 
him closely, saw him draw a 
deep breath. And he guessed shrewdly 
what was in the other’s mind: a quick 
vision of a tall, slender, queenly girl, 
whose gray held. strange green 
lights when they were pleased. He 
guessed that it was Jim Rintoul’s dream 
to bring those green lights into those 
ervedly. And there was a curi- 
ous confidence in the tone with which 
he spoke as Jameson rose to follow Rin- 
toul into the latter’s crannylike den at 
the back of the building. 
“l’m betting on Rintoul, . 
I’ve seen him work, I 


And if you 


watching 


> 


eyes 


Jameson. 
and I know what 
He'll win—if it’s in 
You’ve come to 


he’s working for. 

a man’s power to win. 

the right op.” 

mn turned away. 
ind they weren’t 

to breed cowards or cripples— 


? 


the sort 
no, nor quitters 
The doot losed. 
It was perhaps half an hour later 
that nine thousand 
seventy-four widely separated gentle- 


hundred and 


Six 
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men casually exchanged a bright, new 
yellow-backed bill for a trivial purchase 
and nineteen dollars, more or less, in 
legitimate money of the realm. And 
by the time the banks had closed their 
doors on the day’s business the wires 
to Washington were humming with the 
news that the country had been flooded 
with a spurious edition of the Cleve- 
land twenty-dollar Federal reserve note. 
Also, that evening, six gentlemen gath- 
ered about a inassive mahogany table 
in the directors’ room of a certain ex- 
clusive clubhouse, looked grave as one 
of them read aloud an unsigned report, 
typewritten on a flimsy strip of tissue. 

“Jameson has seen James Rintoul,” 
he announced deliberately. “He spent 
the whole morning at headquarters, and 
when he left for Washington Rintoul 
was on the same train.” 

The secretary looked about him so- 
berly. 

“Gentlemen, we have succeeded so 
signally thus far by virtue of neglecting 
no least detail of our business. This 
newest development may mean nothing, 
but our reports on this man Rintoul 
warrant a serious consideration of his 
case. He is—dangerous.” 

A moment of silence followed, while 
each man glanced furtively at his fel- 
lows. Then one, a heavy, stupid-look- 
ing fellow with loose, flabby jowls and 
a pair of small round eyes set deep in 
puffy cheeks, spoke thickly. 

“Move we ‘dopt customary pr’cedure 
*n case ’f James Rintoul,” he grunted 
out. 

There was a low murmur of assent. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNEXPECTED BENEVOLENCE. 

ARRY CRANE stared blankly at the 
thing in his hands. It seemed 
almost alive, a gracious, smiling, friendly 
being, twinkling up at him cheerily, in- 
stead of a mere oblong scrap of printed 
paper. His fingers touched it cau- 


tiously, as if he feared that it might van- 
ish as magically as it had come. Twenty 
dollars! And five minutes ago he had 
been wondering where he could find the 
six he owed to the woman who stood in 
his open doorway. Her voice was still 
in his ears. 

“T ain’t runnin’ no free lodgin’ fer 
loafers,’ she had announced. ‘Two 
weeks you owe me. If you got it, come 
through; if you ain’t, get out. I’m done 
takin’ my pay in talk. No hard-luck 
stuff goes here.” 

And she had handed him an‘envelope 
as if it hurt her to show even so much 
courtesy to a lodger who was two weeks 
behind her calendar. 

Larry’s fingers tore the envelope me- 
chanically as he faced the situation. 
His broken arm had nearly healed, but 
he was still unable to work; his job 
had been filled weeks ago, even if he 
were fit to go back to it; his little sav- 
ings had been stretched as thinly as 
desperate planning could make them, 
to cover the bare necessities of his en- 
forced idleness. His extra clothes, his 
watch, the links and studs which had 
survived brighter days, all had found 
their way to the pawnshop, and the tick- 
ets had been sold to a broker who dealt 
in such merchandise. His pockets were 
empty; he had not eaten since noon of 
yesterday. Instinctively his lips sought 
to frame some pacifying excuse; if he 
could stay here till his arm was well 
might manage to wriggle 
through. If he went out into the un- 
friendly crippled, penniless, 
barely clad—and with that thought he 
had stared down at the golden thing 
which slipped from the envelope, with 
incredulous, dazed eyes, and a pervad- 
ing sense of having witnessed a mira- 
cle. 

Mrs. Catlin woke him from his trance. 
Her hostility had vanished in a jiffy; 
she achieved a smile and came nearer, 
rubbing her twisted hands. 

“Now, ain’t that lucky, sir? 


again he 


Streets, 


Jest 
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when you was needin’ it, too. O’ course 
you cn understand that a woman in my 
persition has to get her money reg'lar 
an’ prompt, but I—-I wouldn’t have been 
hard on you. You know that. If you'd 
like to have me change it fer you——” 

Her claw reached for the bill, greed- 
ily. 

Larry came to life again. “There 
must be some mistake,” he muttered. 

No living person could have sent him 
money ; this was one of those mischances 
of the mails, no doubt—a letter meant 
for somebody else; he glanced at the 
envelope. It bore his name, Lawrence 
‘rane, in unmistakable typescript; no 
mistake about thai. He drew out a 
folded half sheet of bond paper. It 
bore only a printed line: 


11-12 A. M. 


“That’s to-day,” he said to himseif. 
“T wonder what He turned to the 
woman. “Did you ever have another 
man named Lawrence Crane here?” he 
demanded. 

She hesitated, her eyes avoiding his, 
her hands fumbling with her apron. 

“I don’t remember no one,” she said. 
: ’n’ go, you know. Shan’t 

now, while 


November 17. 


come 
his changed fer you, 

I’m right here?” 
She reached for the bill again. 
Larry’s mind moved quickly. There 
was no corner card on the envelope, 
address from which it 
It could not be meant 
said 


unt of the 


e 
course, but 
he returned it to the post 
If there 
who owned the same 


m, of 
Suppose 


>? What would happen ? 


suppose he 


» some one els« 

he had not left his forwarding 
idress with Mrs. Catlin; probably the 
money would merely go to the dead- 
l Mean- 
flung into the streets, 
a penny, to starve. He 
He would 
take the money ; it would kee p him until 
he found a job; then, if the rightful 


etter office, to wait a claimant. 


Lil he would be 
s, without 


made his decision quickly. 


owner appeared, he would be able to 
repay the involuntary loan. He could 
even undertake steps to locate him. It 
was, perhaps, not exactly honest to use 
the money, but neither was it actually 
dishonest. And, in any case, it was a 
time for desperate measures ; if he were 
ejeccted from Mrs. Catlin’s he might be 
driven to worse expedients than this. 
He handed her the bill carelessly. 

“All right—and take out another 
week, in advance,” he said. “T’ll stay 
that long, anyway.” 

She snatched the money and van- 
ished. A little later she brought him 
eleven greasy, frayed one-dollar bills, 
counting them out into his hand with 
a reluctance which seemed to make it 
hard for her to part with each of them. 
Carelessly he thrust them into his pocket. 
The door closed behind her. 

He puzzled over the envelope, seek- 
ing some key to the riddle of its timely 
arrival. It was an ordinary commercial- 
sized manilla cover, such as are sold at 
any stationer’s shop. It bore no mark 
to identify the sender; the postmark 
showed that it had been mailed at the 
downtown post office at five-thirty the 
The typewritten 
a plain black 
with no 


previous afternoon. 
address was meaningless; 
ribbon, ordinary pica type, 
marked individuality of letter. 

The thing was a baffling mystery. 
Why should some anonymous philan- 
thropist send him twenty dollars through 
Why should he trouble to 
nothing 

What 
was the answer? another 
Larry Crane, who, by some crazy coin- 
cidence, had lived under Mrs. Catlin’s 
roof? It seemed impossibly unlikely, 
and yet it was the one solution that 
offered. No one else in the city knew 
his address—knew of its existence, even 
—no, hold on—they knew at the office, 
of course. Every employee of Dalton 
& Mcllvaine registered in the big book 
at the time desk. But nobody there 


the mails ? 
inclose a printed slip bearing 
more than a date and an hour? 


Was there 
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would have sent him money. The-great 
business moved in utter ignorance of 
. charity or philanthropy ; it existed purely 
for profits. He knew too well that the 
human element had no part in its man- 
agement; his broken arm had earned 
him nothing but an abrupt dismissal, 
though it was on the firm’s business 
that he had been hurrying across the 
slippery street when the car struck him. 
No, it could not have been the office. 
And yet it could have been nobody else. 
He was only an unknown atom in the 
vast whirlpool of the city; nobody knew 
or cared whether he lived or died. He 
searched his mind again for some mem- 
ory which might enlighten him. But 
there was none. At length he gave it 
up and went out to buy the food for 
which his half-starved body craved too 
clamorously to be denied any longer. 

Gradually the puzzle receded. He 
was sheltered and fed for the present; 
by the time the money was spent he 
would be able to work again; nothing 
else mattered very much. His arm was 
mending fast; the ugly specter of star- 
vation had retreated. He came to feel 
that he must have been mistaken, after 
all; there must be some friend who took 
an interest in him and had sent him 
the money anonymously, knowing his 
desperate need. It was by merest ac- 
cident that he preserved the envelope 
and its printed inclosure. He had 
stopped puzzling his mind over the 
riddle when the next development broke 
over him like a sudden, angry wave. 

He was lying on his hard bed, a week 
later, scanning the columns of want ad- 
vertisements in an early edition of an 
afternoon paper, already beginning to 
lay plans for his next search for work, 
when his door was flung suddenly open 
and Mrs. Catlin, her face contorted with 
rage, swept into the room. She was too 
angry, at first, to do more than glare at 
him. Then, as his eyes silently ques- 
tioned her, she broke into spiteful ac- 
cusations. 


“J might have knowed it wasn’t on 
the level!” she cried. “It come too easy 
—that there money! I ought to of 
guessed that you was flimflammin’ me 
—givin’ up that easy. Prob’ly you fig- 
gered I’d hang on to that bill 
enough fer you to make a get-away 
Well, I didn’t. I’m on to you, Mi ter 
Counter feiter ! You ain’t goin’ to pa 
bad money on me and slide 
I know it, you ain’t! You hand over 
the twenty dollars that I give you or 
I'll see what the po-lice can do about 
it. Tryin’ to skin a hard-workin’ woman 
like me! Nice 

Crane could only st: 


sternation. Counterfeit! 
leaped at 


out—not if 


business!” 


him, out of her 
quence; he stood aghast at 


pect 1t gave to nis situa 


the chang 


four of tl 


ral dollars of 


Only 


spent Seve 
had given him. 
dollar bills 
he had no possible means of 


q° 


were left in his 


restitution, 1 


wo 


money had dropped into his hands 
a magic gift. Then he had faced 1 
the unfriendly street 

charity 

institutions 


haps, or 
bloodle 

handex 

cared for. Now he stared into th: 
bidding faces of police and 
could see the c 
him, already hear 


ould 


] 
1 1 
is Oj 
se 
which 
He k better than 
mercy from Mrs, Catlin. 
too unfeigned 
pacifying her 
that he 
“T—] 


weak 


greet hi 


Same as ii 


only got four dollars I 


you that, of course, and as soon as 
a job——”’ 
“As soon as 


mimicked his tone 


you get a job!” 


with angry scorn. 
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“Think that goes down with me? Not 
much! You pay me the hull twenty 
right now or I go straight to the sta- 
tion and see what they got to say about 
it. I got a repitation to look out fer. 
I can’t let it get about that I’m keepin’ 

house fer crooks. You give 
me the money or talk to the cops. 
Them’s my last words.” 

Before Larry could answer a pleasant 
voice spoke from the hall and a friendly 
countenance appeared at the woman’s 
shoulder. His eyes flashed eagerly to 
the newcomer, with a spurt of hope. 
“Sorry to interrupt, but the girl down- 


a lodgin’ 


stairs told me I’d find you up here, Mrs. 
—Mrs. i” 


The Jandlady whirled. “Well? 
What of it?” she was still too angry to 
reflect on the poor policy of showing 
her spite to a possible roomer. ‘What 
do you want—now you're here?” 

The stran- 


” 


*, rooms, of course.” 

“I saw your sign—— 

» changed instantly. “To be 

show you what I got right 

iway. You—you don’t want to mind 
me speakin’ like I did. I declare I jest 
sometimes—and_ this 
case, neither. I won- 
here an’ see that this 
slide out on me, while I go 


my patience, 
ordinary 

der ef you’d stay 
ief don’t 
The man spoke 
o a keen 


did he? 


1 r, shooti 
Robbed you, 
ny twenty 


in real money 


and 


1.°1 


a bill the bank 
They 


4 
| 


what! 


— . 
ack to me; jes 
79, 


full o’ holes, like 


as bad,” 


aver 
€ 1g ¢ we 


letter. Mrs. Catlin herself saw me open 
it, right here. I didn’t mean to cheat 
her.” 

Under skillful prompting he told the 
whole story, produced the envelope and 
its inclosure, protesting his innocence 
so eagerly that he could see that the new- 
comer was impressed. 

“T think he’s on the level, Mrs. Cat- 
lin.” The man turned to the angry 
woman at length, with a propitiating 
smile. “It’s certainly plain that he’s 
been playing in mighty hard luck, with 
his broken arm and losing his job and 
all that. See here. You'd rather get 
your money than put him away, 
wouldn’t you? It won’t do you any good 
to send him to jail.” 

“T can’t afford to forget the money, 
Mister ” She paused, and the other 
bowed. 

“Young’s my name,” he said. 
thur Young.” 

“Mr. Young, then, I’m a hard-work- 
in’ woman, and what with rent an’ 
groceries so high it’s all I c’n do to git 
along. But I kinda feel like it was 
my dooty to send him up, jest the same, 
Tain’t right to leave 
to go around cheat- 


” 


“ee Ar- 


money ’r not. 
counterfeiters loose, 
in’ honest folks—— 
“Let’s take a chance on things being 
in Young smoothly. 
the bet. 
through 
roll of 
which 
eagerly. 
’s on the 
another 
here, anyway. 


as he says,” cut 
“T’ll take the money 
Here’s the you 
He produced a small 


end of 
twenty lost 
*- ” 
him. 
bills and peeled off four five 
Catlin’s 


talons clutched 
’s a crook, I lose [ 


How about it?” 


She hesitated, clutchi: the money, 
working. Finally she surren- 


her lips 
dered. 
1 


ll right,” she said “T’'ll resk 
it. But I ain’t goin’ to hev him in my 


1 
souriy. 


—not another minute.” 
“Oh, that’s part of the said 
Young quickly. “I wouldn’t put up the 


house 


bargain,” 
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money unless he was going to be right 
here where I can keep an eye on him. 
You can see that. You needn’t be afraid 
about his rent. I’!l stake him to that, 
too. I got an idea he’s or the level, 
and I’m game to bet on it. I'll tell you 
what: you fix me up with a room big 
enough for both of us, h 
move right in and stay with me till it’s 
all fixed up. How’s that?” 

She hesitated, dickering shrewdly for 
on extra rental. But in the end Young 
had his way. 


7 moved Larry’s trunk 
for him to the larger room at the other 
end of the hail, ‘Sreicta up a 
heavy suit cases of his own, and 
fied the grumbling woman with two 
weeks’ rent in 
stunned by the unexpected generosity, 
could find no words i hicl ic 
his thanks. You 
along easily in a casu 
logue whi pared 
speech. When 
big room he sat 
protégé with a 
glint in his clear 

“Well, son, | 
that muddle for 
advise you to cut 
after thi: You car 
it’s bad business. 
police all you like, 
Uncle Samuel. It’s bad 
monkey with the 
lanta’s no health resort. Take it from 
from your Uncle Arthur; 
Something in his tone strt 
ugly suspicion through 
His eyes widened. 
“You don’t mean 
Young chuckl 
on ¥ 
What I don’t know 
Uncle Sam’s free hotel down there ait 
worth finding out. I ; 
there—for this same game you're play 
ing. Never heard of Alf Gerrish, did 
you—Lipelli’s right-hand man in the old 


and he can 


pair of 
paci- 


xa wane ar half 
advance. irr Nair 


alone 


regarded 


medic 
ecret service, and 


kn , 
KNOV 


~you haven’ 
“Tl take : 


son. I do mean—and 


about the 


pent six 


days when the game was good? Well, 


that’s me! Oh, I don’t mind telling 
you—you'll keep it quiet, all right, all 
right, with that little business 
twenty-spot in the air! 
bulls have nothing on me. 
little bit. The 
he lifted an 
ni — 
x -never again! 
plenty to remember, ft zht now.” 
Crane could only stare at 
fred Gerrish, < second in command 
Tony Lipelli’s famous gang of coi 
feiters! The man who had sper 
years in the Federal pri 
where his chief had died! 
bered the case plainly. 
of this 
accepted he 
ated, refusing 
> ugly alternati 


-oOunt. ¥Y Gill 


books are square, 
arm o\ 
carnest ges 


head in a coi 


“never again- 


the hand famou 


Ip! For an 


. s 
nad 
to £0 On 


re of 


to read his thoi 
I’m done 


now I’m 
in the engraving 
No more phony 
why I cut in o1 
ed you out 
in on that line; it’ 
bound to get you. 
that just can’t be beat. 
and ae it up.” 
friendliness 


me, son, 
An inexplicé 


Fo ' 


ex-crook took hold of Larry. He 


; 
he revulsion which he t 
have toward 


aved him from 


1: 4 
tis genta 


of sheer 
he had been, 
yut against that 
ard L: 
ofession of reform. 
matter, after all? 7 
he was dependent on 


stood his 


and his oby 


irry 


tne past 
remembered that 
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Gerrish’s bounty for the roof over his 
head and the food he must have if he 
was to get back his strength. He put 
out his hand. 

“You're wrong about me, Mr. Young. 
I told the truth about that bad bill. I’m 
no counterfeiter. But if you want to 
hear me say that I’ll never be one, all 
right. I won’t. And I can’t say how 
much I thank you for——” 

“Never mind that. I took a shine to 
you on sight, son. You stick to my tip 
and run straight; that’s all I want. Now 
tell me the inside stuff about this stunt 
of yours. I’m out of the profession but 
—well, I guess you never stop being in- 
terested in your old games. How do 
you work it, anyway? What’s the idea 
of the big bill and the date line, any- 
way? You can trust me; I don’t talk 
except when it suits me.” 

Larry flushed. “I’m sorry—lI really 
was telling the truth about it. I don’t 
know a thing except what I’ve told you. 
The money came in the envelope I 
showed you, with the printed slip and 
nothing else. That’s all I know about 

ig studied him keenly. “Pretty 

(, son. You’re wise to cut out 
ked work ; you lack the imagina- 

kk must have. You ought 

framed up—who sent you 

ioney, and why, and why you can’t 
him so the police can talk to 

it. That yarn about being 


only makes thi worse.” 
shru 


‘That 


i] - . . 4 79% 5 te Par 
| a more convincing tale. Br 


” 


ed his shoulders help- 


og 
= 


it—if I were making 


head. “All 

to take a 
I don’t blame you. 
ot to talk too much, on 
inciples. You don’t know me. 
ep your 


tongue in your teeth till you 


like spilling the inside stuff. I can 
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Larry felt the helplessness of his posi- 
tion. He would not have believed the 
story himself, had he stood in Young’s 
shoes. And yet he hated the idea of 
letting his benefactor believe that he re- 
fused to trust him. He repeated his 
declaration. 

Young grinned. “And you say no- 
body in town knows your name or ad- 
dress except the firm you worked for?” 
he asked. ‘Don’t you see how thin that 
Why don’t you make it more likely 
by saying you've got a lot of friends 
—heaps of ’em, and any one of the lot 
might have slipped you the money ?” 

“But I haven't,’ Larry persisted. 
“There’s nobody—hold on, though! I’ve 
got it! I’ve got it! 

He straightened, his eyes shining. 

Young nodded approval. 

“That’s the idea! You're doing it well, 
now. What’s the story?” 

“Tm in earnest—really. I’ve just re- 
membered something that might explain 
it. I left my name and address with 
perhaps twenty firms when I first came 
to town and was looking for a job. I’ve 
lived here ever since | came. Lots of 
the places where I answered ads took 
a note of my name and said they’d let 
me know 

Young shook his head. ‘Pretty poor, 
It doesn’t sound good enough. 
sending out 
Better have 
a loose fish 
Don’t know 
He owes 


V Gon 
,ou ng 


is? 


son. 
Firms aren’t in the habit of 
twenty-spots to job hunters. 
a brother, say. Make him 
—bad egg—rolling stone. 

where he may turn up next. 
you quite a lump of money. 
nt you this twe nty On ac- 
where to 


sounds bet- 


ure that he 


12 ~auldn’t vv 
NO, you couldnt ay 


hunt for him. See? That 
ter 
“I’m sorry 


, doesn’t it’ 

n't believe me. I 
Perhaps it wasn’t one 

I admit it doesn’t sound 


vou dc 


can’t help it. 


of those firms; 
lik But——” 
“Never mind—never 


ikely. 
il me 
when you get ready—or don’t tell me 
It I’m out of 


mind. Te 


at all. doesn’t matter. 
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the game for keeps, and I was only ask- 
ing out of curiosity. Don’t worry. Just 
get that arm of yours well and find a 
job where the police won’t have any 
license to butt in on your private affairs. 
That’s my advice, son. Take it or leave 
it. But it’s good.” Herose. “I’ve got 
to get some sleep. I work on the night 
shift down at the plant. We do news- 
paper work mostly and run twenty-four 
hours a day. You can read. I don't 
need to have the room dark, and the 
curtains across this alcove will give me 
shade enough. Gee, I’m sleepy!” 

He yawned openly, lifted his arms, 
and began to lay off his outer clothing. 
Larry chafed under the consciousness 
of his cheerful disbelief, but he found 
nothing to say which would lessen that 
skepticism. A few moments later the 
curtains were drawn across the 
of the bed, and he heard the creak of 
the cheap springs behind them. He 
picked up a paper, but his mind refused 
to concentrate on the agate-type col- 
umns of “Help Wanted—Male” adver- 
tisements which were his chief interest 
in these days. The mystery of that 
counterfeit bill absorbed him. He was 
anxious, now, to get to the bottom of 
it, not only to gratify his own natural 


front 


curiosity,‘but also to prove to his new 
friend that he had spoken the simple 
truth. He was still engaged in a brown 
study over the when steps 
sounded in the corridor and the slat- 
ternly girl of all 
a caller was downstairs who wished te 
see him. Could he come up? 

Larry’s first impulse was to protect 
Young’s slumbers by going down, but 
the sudden thought struck him that per- 


visitor might shed light on the 


1 1 
puzzie 


work announced that 


haps this 
mysiery which confronted him, might 
be able to give evidence which would 
convince Young that Larry had not lied 
to him. 
for such a purpose, with Young behind 
the curtains where he could listen with- 
out being seen. The room looked as if 


The scene was set admirably 


it held only Larry himself. The caller 
would speak frankly and 

He told the girl to bring the man up, 
and when she had gone he moved to 
the bed and woke his roommate, ex- 
plaining quickly. 

Young chuckled drowsily. 
Til listen. And while I’m at it ] 
I'll just play it safe all the way. He 
might want to look behind the curtains, 
if he’s got anything really pri { 
say, so I'll just step out on 
cape here. With the window open 
can hear all I please, and I'll be out of 


fe om eae rr 
sight if he takes a look around 


se Al b4 
LANL I 


he talks.” 
So the curtains were dra\ 
from the bed and Larry, a 
suggestion, lay down in hi 
place. Young got into his clothi: 
and slipped nimbly through the 
to the rickety balcony which ran 


the rear wall of tl 


1 
1@ nouse. 


these prep 


| 41 - Await - + < oe | 
when the servant returned wit! 
‘ 


barely completed 


affable, individual 


well-dressed liv 
heels. He came briskly into the r 
“Mr. Lawrence Crane?’ 
cheerfully as he stood | 
from which Larry 
“That's right 
you're hurt. 


rise. 
Sorry to see 
bother you a minute, 


) anyway. 
lous mistake at the office, you 
of the girls at the mailing 
up envelopes. Bound to 
course, but a nuisance, ju 
Larry’s heart thumped. 
the trail, then! Here was 
mystery, evidence to convince 
His mind moved quickly. He must 
careful not to let his visitor 
that he knew what 
vention worked easily ; z 
flashed into his 
“I’m from the Consolidated 


mind almost unbi 
Power Company,” continued the caller 
“You made an application | bac 


vith u 
and last week 


ast Wee: 


in March, I believe, é 
‘ ae 
had an opening that would have suited 
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you. We wrote asking you to call. The 
fool girl at the desk got your envelope 
mixed with a lot that were going to out- 
of-town employees with their week’s 
pay, and you drew a twenty-dollar pay- 
ment instead of the letter, while the 

went to one of our men in Yon- 
vho had that twenty coming to 
He sent it back, of course, and 

just untangled it. You got the 
money, didn’t you?” 

Larry nodded. “Yes. I was expect- 
ng it—my brother was going to send 
me something—to help me out while I 
was laid up——” He waved an 
to call attention to his state, and 
caller nodded. “I didn’t understand 
vhat the printed slip meant, of course, 
ut [ was suffering too much with this 
yusted fin to bother about it. So I just 
used the money and didn’t think any- 
thing more of it till my brother dropped 

terday and said he hadn’t sent me 
iything. Then I was puzzled, of 


1ll?. 


that’s all right. Any time it’s 
ient for you to make it right will 
us. We just wanted to clear up 
muddle. I’m not here to collect, 
understand.” 
stout little man’s face was laugh- 


ager in its disclaimer of merce 


struggled to repre 


elded to sudden temptati 


a minute—I hadn’t fin 
bill to the landlady here. ] 
get out myself, and I owed het 
anyway. She took it to her 
Ss morning and they grabbed i 
counterfeit. She was go- 
me pinched, at first, and I 
‘d have done it, too, if my 
r hadn’t showed up in time to 
vood for me. So I’m afraid I can’t 


promise to pay it back to you——’ 
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“You don’t say!” The stout man 
wiped his forehead vigorously. “Well, 
well, well! That’s a good one on our 
cashier! He’s a fiend about spotting 
queer money. We pick up a lot of it, 


naturally, collecting the way we do from 


every house in town, and he’s death on 
it. It'll make him sick to hear a bad 
twenty got past him. T’ll rub it in good 
and proper. Much obliged to you, Mr. 
Crane. Sorry we gave you a headache. 
Come around when you're fit to work, 
and maybe we'll have a place for you. 
Of course we’ve filled the one we wrote 
you about, but-——” 

“Thanks—I will,” said = Larry. 
“Would you mind giving me your card 
so that I can get past the kid at the gate? 
{ had a time doing it when I was there 
before, I remember.” 

The other chuckled. ‘“That’s all right. 
I'll fix you up.” 

He scribbled hastily on a slip of pa- 
per and handed it over. Larry glanced 
it. “J. S. Jones.” He offered his un- 
injured left hand in farewell, and Jones 
shook it heartily. The caller waddled 
out, with Larry’s amused eyes follow- 
ing him. When he had descended the 
first of the two flights of stairs Larry 
moved quickly to the window, highly 
pleased at the vindication which the visit 
had furnished him. 

“Oh, Mr. Young,” he called softly. 


There was no answer. He leaned out. 
The fire escape was deserted. There 
no sign of his friend. He leaned 
over the sill to scrutinize the lit- 


d yard; it was untenanted except 


a lank, furtive cat, engaged in an 
pection of Mrs. Catlin’s overflowing 
cans. More puzzled than ever, 

drew back, to ponder new de- 
velopment in » mystery which had 
thrust itself on him. ere had Young 
gone, and why? What did it all mean? 
He could find no answer, until Young’s 
return, an hour later, afforded him a 


measure of enlightenment. 
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CHAPTER III. 
WHILE THE OWNER SLEPT. 


ELL, you win, son.” Young 

grinned amiably as he came in. 

“I own up. You were giving it to me 

straight. But you can’t blame me for 
having my doubts; now, can you?” 

“Not a bit,” said Larry heartily. 
“That story sounded so fishy that I 
hardly believed it myself. But what 
became of you? I looked out as soon 
as he’d gone.” 

“T climbed down to wait for him— 
out in front, of course. Easy enough 
to scramble down to the bottom of the 
ladder and drop the rest of the way. 
And the basement open. I was 
across the street when our friend showed 
up, and it was a cinch to trail him home. 
He never looked back, I 


was 


] rot his 
number the minute he opened his mouth. 
Consolidated Light & Power—huh! I 
knew better. But I wish he did work 
there, all the same. It would make it 
easier. As it was, I lost him. I 
careless, it was so easy. And he ducked 
into an office building when I was half 
a block away from him, and he was out 
of sight when I got in. I'll have to hunt 
some to locate him, now. That’s what 
comes of taking things easy. I’m get- 
ting careless in my old age.” 

Larry’s eyes widened questioningly. 
“What’s the need of following him, any- 
way? Wasn’t it just a mistake, as he 
said ?” 

Young shook his head slowly. “Not 
much! There was a misiake, all right, 
but it wasn’t what he said. Son, I’ve 
got a notion there’s something in this— 


even. 


got 


maybe something bigger than anything 
Lipelli ever tackled in his best davs. 
hat twenty you got. What was it like, 
now—as near as you can remember ?” 
He leaned forward, 
Larry knit his brows. 
“Why, it was just a new twenty. I 
think it had a picture of President 
Cleveland—I’m not sure——” 


tense, interested. 


“T thought so!” Young slapped his 
knee. “It’s one of the new lot. I heard 
some talk about this bunch, down there 
at Atlanta. There’s a new crowd in 
the old game, sOn—a crowd tha 
Lipelli look like a hick when it comes to 
fT. They’ve put over a 
deals that ever 


makes 


the inside stuf 
dozen of the b 
broke. I got the tip mighty straight 
down there in the pen. They must have 
cleaned up a couple of millions already. 
And this new deal ought to show maybe 
a clean half million more. The coun- 
try’s flooded with these 
They’ve got a new stunt. I don’t know 
what it is, but it’s a peach. They don’t 
shove the queer the way we used to— 

and there, a little at a time; they 

the whole job into circulation right 


iggest 


4 
2 
C 


twenti 
twenties, 


off the bat. ; good to me, mi 


good. If wi i horn in on it 
eat working for thik 


g 
It would be 
running 


it would 
salary on record. 
and 


we've got a 


r. « ph a9 
We know one guy tha 


it; we ki 
k 


ow where to look for 


we know they ‘shoot the stuff 
mail, with orders to pass it by 
watch. That’s 

for: it meant that 
between eleven 


vhat that 
was the 
get spent 
Tuesday the 
to begin on, it 


couldn’t butt in—— 


thirteenth, see? 
would be 


Larry stared. 
the gang? 


S aae 
5 Cc. 


ul 
I said about 
That was all ri 
used to play it 
deck was 
stunt ? 


. | = 
notnineg 


old man 

friend. 

touched it, 
they’ve had a few 
What do you say ?’ 


9 


“Not for me! 


years to try, 


Larry shook his head 
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resolutely. “I’m not trying to tell you 
where you get off, but I’m not taking 
any thanks. It doesn’t appeal to me.” 
Young checked himself on the edge of 
eager protest. “Well, I certainly don’t 
want to get you into it, son. I’m not 
Run straight and 

good luck to you. But I—well, I guess 
it’s in the blood. I can’t stand the no- 
tion of plugging away all night for a 
lonesome five-spot when I can pick up 
a couple of thousand in an hour, just 
You—you'll keep still, 
I’ve talked a whole 


recruiting, not a bit. 


like finding it. 
anyway, won’t you? 
lot in-——” 

“You needn’t worry. I’m not likely 
to give you away—after what you've 
3ut I wish you'd let it 
ou 
20. 


done for me! 

You know it’s a bad game; 
so yourself, not two, hours 
Let’s play it 


alone. 

said 

Stick to the job, Young. , 

out straight together. There’s plenty of 
> 


J 
as 


honest money——’ 

Young shook his head. “No fun get- 
ing it, like that. Take a man who’s 
1unting bear, say, and set him 


| 
i 
1 
i 


used to 
sticking pigs in a slaughterhouse, and 
won’t enjoy spare ribs the way he 
That’s 

I can’t help it. It’s 
the way I’m built. And I’m going to 
butt into this game somehow ; i 
to order for me. So long as you don’t 


used to like a bear steak, will he? 
how it is with me. 


*s made 


squeal— 
“You know I'll never do that.” 
“Weil, go your way, 
I'll have a whirl at mine. We'll keep on 
as we are for a while, till you’re all right 
Then maybe we’d better split. 
ense in your getting mixed up with 


‘ 
then, you and 


ley left it at that. Young forgot 
need for sleep and after 
dinner on top of Larry’s trunk, 
ne |} 


went out, 


i lis cautious pursuit of the 
und little Mr. J. S. Jones, who did 
work for the Consolidated Light & 
ver Company. 

Next morning’s mail brought a letter 
for Larry—a curt businesslike note from 


2B ps 


the Continental Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, asking him te call at once in regard 
to his application for employment. 
Young was sound asleep, after his 
night’s labors. Larry, risking his arm 
outside its sling for the first time, sped 
downtown. 

The Continental Printing Ink Corpo- 
ration proved to be one of those con- 
cerns which accomplish a vast amount 
of business with next to no office work. 
It occupied only three rooms in the 
Commercial Trust Buiiding; an outer 
reception room, containing only a table, 
a rug, and a few chairs, and beyond 
this, separated from it by a counter that 
was topped with a bronze grille, a room 
in which a single stenographer clicked 
busily at a typewriter and an antiquated 
clerk was perched on a spindling stool 
before fat ledgers. Beyond this was 
the private office of the manager, to 
whom Larry’s name was taken by the 
stenographer when he made known his 
errand. A moment later he found him- 
self in the inner office, a typically fur- 
nished business room, with a flat-topped 
mahogany desk set before the two win- 
dows, a few letter cabinets of the same 
dark wood against the walls, a built-in 
vault, whose half-open door revealed a 
narrow space lined with and 
pigeonholes. Behind the desk sat a 
grizzled, well-fed man of fifty, beauti- 
fully dressed, and barbered, and mani- 
sured with exquisite care, his crisp hair 
primly mustache cut 
and combed and waxed, his red-pink 
skin showing all too plainly the marks 
of overmany good dinners and a nice 
He wore white 
was a thin white edge 


throat of his waistcoat; 


she Ives 


ordered, his gray 


taste in vintage wines. 

there 

r at the 

' > the impression of just hav- 
ing stepped out of a bandbox. 

at and shot 

a dozen quick questions at him. Where 

had he worked? Why had he left? 

Where did he live? Was he married? 

Had he any brothers or sisters or either 


He motioned Larry toa se 
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parent living? Was he engaged? Larry 
answered promptly and frankly, and he 
could see that he had made a good im- 
pression. 

Mr. Cartwright was a man o 
decisions; in ten minutes Lat 
work under the guidance of 
erable bookkeeper, his heart light, 
mind intent on the intricacies of the 
task. Luckily there 
do as yet; the old clerk was 
of his ledger pages to allow an assistant 
to touch them. Larry’s injured arm 
and stiff fingers were not called upon 
te do anything more difficult than turn- 
ing over the pages of the ledgers or 
consulting the orderly files. He went 
back to his room feeling like a 
queror, eager to share the news 
Young, confident of his congratulation 
and sympathy. 

Young opened his eyes very 
when Larry named the firm which 
employed him, and a mufiled 
tion escaped him. Larry stopped and 
studied him inquiringly. Young 
with a touch of uneasiness. 

“It’s funny, that’s all. 

I picked up the trail of your 
Jones this afternoon. And he 
straight to the private entrance of thi 
office of yours; he inside a 
hour. I trailed him to four other 
and then went back 
And when your chief—as | 
way—left the five 
out with him. | them at 
3ut it’s a queer 

Larry thought 
coincidences are 
he refl 


su pected, one 


f quick 
was at 
vehi 


his 


the 


new 


was no writing to 


too jealou ) 


wide 
had 


acua- 
- ] 7 
aughed 


You see, 


friend 


son, 


went 
was cood 
offices 

again. 


any- 


there 
judge, 


he 


office at Jones went 
iost 
thing, eh: 


Bu 


nonptlac 


SO, too. 
con 
cted. Jone [ l 
of counterfeiting 
saril 
fine inks. It 
hould 


nece y do busines 


of 
1ough that he 


gang, would 
some maker 
ral e1 


WT! 


‘ 


ig ht. 
\L- +1 + = fC in »? 
What were the other offices 
asked. ‘Where go from ours?” 
wonder- 


“Good for you, I was 
ing whether you’d spot that side of it. 


did he 


son. 
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He went first to see somebody at the 
International Printing & Engraving 
Company. From there he went to the 
plant of the American Press Works, 
ver on the south side. And then he 
made a call at the Eastern office of the 
Universal Paper Company. Sort of 
eh? Every one of them right 
in his line, and each of them one of the 
biggest fish in its particular pond. I 
told you this crowd was big. It looks 
like it, doesn’t it?” 

“He'd naturally be buying such things, 
Larry slowly. “I see 


queer, 


of course,” said 
that.” 

“Sure, but those firms are sort of 
fussy about the people they sell to. And 
if your old friend Jones is dealing with 
them it means that he’s pretty big him- 

lf, or else———” He paused. 

Larry prompted him. “Well, what 
but it 
those 


of course; 
thing, that 
are in on the deal,” said 


a long shot, 
for 


’s just 


ean, one 


Young 


arry laughed at the absurdity 

rporations with capital running 
indreds of millions allied with a crowd 
t counterfeiters ! 
’ "age d his tbbornly. 

ou like,” “I'm bet- 
vay. We'll see who’s right.” 
after they had turned in, 

The room 

the 


into 


head st 
he said. 


oung w 


ugh - 


a start. 
pl for 
is trunk w 


corner 1 
1 


hen he 


n, now, al 


impulse 
Second thought checked 
‘ he reflected, Yous 
1im rather far; it wa 
hat he should want 
hat Larry spoken th 
nd he owed him too much to s! 
for the intrusion, 
had a right to 


was 


had 


sentment 


anyway. 
a sense, Young 
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gate. He would find nothing, of course. 
Larry lay very quietly until the other 
had finished. When Young snapped off 
his flash and came back to bed Larry 
was seemingly sound asleep. 

Young had given up his night job at 
the engraving plant in order to pursue 
his studies of the new league of coun- 
terfeiters to better advantage. He told 
Larry, at breakfast next morning, that 
he had enough money saved to keep 
him going for a month or so, and that 
he meant to stick to the trail until he 
had wormed his way into the combina- 
Then, with a quizzical grin, he 


tion. 


added, calmly : 
3y the way, I took the liberty of go- 

ing through your stuff last night, son. 

Searched every pocket, rummaged your 

You don’t 
e 


trunk—did it up right. mind, 
do your” 

Larry gulped and stared. Then he 
recovered his wits enough to say: 

“Not a bit. I saw you at it, for that 
matter. [ suppose you felt leery after 
talking so to me. I might be a 
secret-service man, eh? Nice for me, if 
I were—with a bird like you walking 
straight into the 


net !” 

Young laughed. “I wasn’t afr: 
that. It was something else. You see 
it was sort of fishy all around. You 
had the phony bill, to begin you 
had a thin yarn to account for it; you 
had a call from this lad Jones who is 
the game; and now 
for one of the firms 
home. J thought— 
He hesitated, his eyes narrowed 
shrewd. ; 

“Well ?” 


freely 


uid of 


with; 


certainly in on 
you're 
whe re 


working 


he’s at 


and 


prompted Larry. 
“IT thought were in the 
thing, too, son; 
course, I’d have 


you instead of 


maybe you 
and in that 
tried to get in through 
taking the long way 


case, ol 


laughed at the idea. It did 
ur to him that the secret service 
> police might take exactly that 
1 
i 


is part in the affair, and that 
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it would be harder, perhaps, to con- 
vince them of their error than it had 
been to prove his innocence to Young. 
He went back to his work, with a mind 
far more concerned with the details of 
bookkeeping than with the mystery of 
the counterfeit Cleveland twenty. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NEW FRIENDS—AND OTHERS. 


D: AYS passed. Young, appearing ir- 

regularly at the room in Mrs. Cat- 
lin’s, was grz adually less and less com- 
municative, though his manner toward 
Larry continued to be friendly enough. 
Out of his first week’s pay Larry re- 
paid half of the money he owed his 
roommate, though Sonny assured him 
that there was no hurry about it. Crane 
felt a curious distaste for the obligation, 
however, sponding eagerness 
to discharge it. He Young, in 
spite of what he knew of the man’s 
character and past and his frankly ex- 
future. Young 


and a corre 
liked 


pressed plans for the 
attracted the younger man’s liking and 
himself as a friend and a 
vertheless the thought that he 
to a man who had been a 
again as soon 
made Crane 
Te lived very 
week and was 
when Saturday 
arrived, to of his obli- 
Young pocketed the money with 
and at the same time made 


respect for 
man. N« 
owed money 
criminal, and would be one 
as opportunity pres ited, 
eager to he 

frugally during second 
id to find himself able, 
wipe out the rest 
gation. 
a careless air 
a blunt announcement. 

“T guess we’d better break up house- 
It looks as4+f I was 
st, and the quicker 
better for you in 


wrong. I'l 


keeping now, son. 
on the right track at la 
you and [ split, the 
case the thing works out 
look up another place——” 

“No. If either of us goes it’s going 
to be I,” Lz declared. “I owe you 
enough, as it is without driving you 
out of your quarters on my account. 
i’ll move, if you say so.” 
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“Just as you like, son, 
suits me, for the present.” 

And so Larry, not without a vague 
regret at the parting, found himself an- 
other lodging much nearer the Commer- 
cial Trust Building, a decent little room 
in a comfortable boarding house where 
he could get meals ag_ well as lodgings. 
He said good-by to Young with a twinge 
of sadness. 

“T'll keep an eye on you, kid. I hate 
to ‘break up this happy little home, and 
I want to know how you get on, any- 
way. Don’t you worry about me. I'll 
come through with belis on, this time. 
I’ve learned my little lesson, all right.” 

Larry spoke impulsively. “Cut it out, 
Young. You know it’s a bad game. 
Besides, it’s—it’s’—he flushed uneasily 
—‘it’s wrong, too. Oh, I’m not going 
to preach, but it’s ordinary common 
sense to see that you don’t get any good 
out of crooked money. Play the game 
straight and see for yourself.” 

But Young only shook his head and 
laughed. Larry left him, sadder than 
ever at the thought that the ugly portals 
of the Federal prison would close on that 
jovial soul again. He had the naive 
belief of the outsider in the inevitabil- 
ity of detection and capture, the blind 
confidence in the power of justice and 


This place 


law to punish crime, which is fostered 
by many, with exceedingly slight foun- 
dation in fact. He was sorry for Young, 
because he liked him and because he 
was perfectly certain that soon or late 
he would go back to Atlanta with a 
doubled sentence as an old offender. 
It was soon after the parting with his 
benefactor that there a change at 
the office. Miss Scott, the stenographer, 


was 


confided in him, on Monday, that she 
was going to resign. 
“T hate to quit this place,” she ad- 


mitted. 
nice man to work for, and the pay’s 
good and the hours easy, too; but really 
this chance is too fine to pass up.” 
Larry congratulated her mechanically. 


“Mr. Cartwright’s an awfully 
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He did not care for her type—the shrill- 
voiced, overdressed sort which is to be 
found in every big city; sophisticated, 
cheaply smart, aping the mannerisms and 
costumes of the stage, trying to wear the 
aspect of unlimited wealth on an income 
of a few dollars a week. He had no 
hostility toward her, though, and was 
pleased enough to hear that she had 
struck a bit of luck. 

“It’s in the Halsey Trust Company,” 
she went on. “I don’t know how they 
heard of me, but they sent for me last 
week and offered me a swell place— 
twenty-five per, and only from nine to 
four! I’d be a simp not to take it, 
don’t you think?” 

“You sure would. I wish I had your 
luck,” he said. “Sorry to have you 
leave us, though.” 

She departed that day. Cartwright 
did not believe in prolonging the em- 
ployment of any one who had decided 
to quit, and Miss Scott sailed blithely 
out with her week’s pay in her hand 
bag and a brief vacation in prospect. 
At Cartwright’s orders Larry called up 
an employment agency and asked that a 
substitute be supplied. Half an hour 
later a young woman appeared in re- 
sponse to the summons. 

Larry’s eyes brightened at their first 
glimpse of her. 
unlike the departed lady of 


She was exceedingly 
waving 


plumes and abbreviated skirts. Her 
eyes were direct and clear and calm, 
her skin wholesomely tinted by a better 


cosmetic than anything which comes out 
of tubes or jars; her hair was drawn 
smoothly back from her quiet, int« 
face, and her dress was trimly nea 
utterly free from gaudy extreme of cut 
Her voice was low and firm 
and impersonal, and she spoke with the 
diction of one who has heard the speech 
of gentlefolk since the days of cradle 
and pinafore. 

As Larry ushered her into Cart- 
wright’s office he was conscious of 4 
lively hope that the chief would employ 





or color. 
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her, and he was absurdly delighted when, 
ten minutes later, she was formally pre- 
sented as the new _ stenographer. 
Frances Lawton! The name was like 
her, he thought. She smiled pleasantly 
enough and set herself at work with a 
businesslike directness which speedily 
showed that she knew her trade and in- 
tended to practice it to the exclusion of 
even such vital concerns as gossip with 
waiting salesmen and frequent sessions 
with vanity case, after the fashion of 
the unlamented Miss Scott. 

Larry studied her furtively during 
the day’s work, making 
speaking to her whenever 
cently contrive one, for the 
ure of hearing her voice. Never had he 


excuses for 
he could de- 


sheet pleas- 


known a girl like this, and his -—s 
life suddenly became lonelier than ever 
in his eyes. He wondered whan she 


friend outside of 
umptu- 


him be her 
he blushed at the pres 


would let 
busin« Ss 5 


ous thought, and immediately thought 
it again, without blushing. He would 


have liked to ask her to go to lunch with 
him, but of course that was 
hope and would only earn him a 
served snub. But, in the evening, as 


on the ledgers and 


beyond 


he closed the vault 
locked his desk, he observed that she 
was in y to leave, anda 
hope stirred in him that they might 
pen to go out together. He quicke 
his own preparations and managed to 
started for the 
kkeeper 


no hurr 


1 
1iap- 
al Pv 





ned 
finish just as she door. 


ar 
always locked up 








or thie 
They into the corridor to- 
gether a wa ked side by side to the 
el or casually. Larry dis- 
covered now, that outside of business 
hours Miss Lawson had a manner much 
more delightful than that which she re- 
erved for use in the office; she unbent, 
relaxed, became less the competent 
ist and more the charming woma 
rode down together to the street a id 
turned simultaneous ly toward the car 
line. 
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“Which way do you go?” she asked 


the question carelessly. 

Larry was sorry. If she had told him 
her way he could have managed to make 
his own coincide with it. 

“Kenmore Street,” he told her. “I 
take this car coming.” 

“So do I. I live on Bessemer Place, 
just a block this side of Kenmore 
Street.” 

He was absurdly delighted. Luck was 
still with him as they boarded the car. 
There were plenty of seats. While they 
jolted northward she talked easily, at 
random, and he listened, utterly content. 
He left the car at her corner and walked 
with her to the rather dingy building in 
which she She seemed to feel the 
need of explaining it, indeed. 

“It’s a wretched old ruin, isn’t it? 

beiter inside. We—another 


3ut it’s 
girl and I—have a sort of studio apart- 


lived. 


ment. It’s good fun, pretending that 
we're happy-go-lucky Bohemian artists 


instead of 
And eap, t00; w 
our feelings, of course.” 

She offered her hand frankly in fare- 


tenographers. 
h doesn’t hurt 


hard-working 
Narad-WOrking 





well, and Larry’s fingers tingled as they 
touched hers. He went back to his own 
room in a high state of content, uncon- 

a f the gaze with which the girl 
scious of the gaze 1 which the git 
followed him. If he could have seen 
the look that came into her clear eyes 
he might not have dreamed so steadily 


them, that night. 
They dropped easily i1 


about 


ito a friendship 


vhich was the center of Larry Crane’s 
thoughts. Ev morning, after the 
first week, he ‘stopped for her at the 
dingy studio building; they rode down- 





town together; often they lunched to- 
stoned at one of the innumerable cheap 

taurants in the business district, the 
orl inv: riably paying for her meal her- 
elf with a sturdy independence Larry 
loved, even though it denied him the 
pleasure of showing her the small cour- 


tesy of a luncheon at his expense. He 
remembered Miss Scott’s poorly veiled 
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hints and contrasted them happily with 
Frances Lawton’s blunt, plain speech on 
the subject. Every evening they rode 
back on the same car. And, after their 
acquaintance had ripened into friendli- 
ness, they often forgathered again, 
after their dinners, for an hour at some 
near-by picture theater, or a brisk walk 
through the old-fashioned quarter in 
which they lived, or perhaps, of an un- 
friendly night, for a cheerful talk be- 
fore the tiny wood fire in the studio 
which Frances shared with a fat, jolly, 
homely old maid who had tact enough 
to know when her company was less 
welcome than her absence. 

Larry had almost forgotten Arthur 
Young and his unlawful intentions; 
the matter of the counterfeit bill had 
slipped into the background of his 
thoughts. His observation of Cart- 
wright, at the office, and the intimate 
knowledge of the business itself which, 
as assistant bookkeeper, he could not 
help acquiring, combined to tell him the 
absurdity of Young’s suspicion of his 
employer. As for the man who had 
called himself Jones, if he ever came 
again to the office Larry saw nothing 
of him; he must have entered and left 
by the private door leading directly into 
Cartwright’s sanctum and communicat- 
ing with the corridor which could only 
be reached by the rear battery of eleva- 
tors. Larry had other things to think 
about, now; he often, in 
mental calculations as to the possibility 
of maintaining a family of two on a 
salary of twenty dollars a week, and the 
more remote possibility that Frances 
Lawton receptively on a 
proposition to that effect. He had no 
room in his head for such trivial mat- 
ters as great and organized bands of 
counterfeiters. Those things lay out- 
side his horizon. He was no longer 
interested in thent, now that he saw 
nothing of Young. He had called once 
at Mrs. Catlin’s, only to find that Young 
had left, without troubling to leave his 


was engaged, 


might look 
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new address with the landlady, so that 
that acquaintance seemed to have died 
an early death. He thought of Young 
sometimes, and wondered what had be- 
come of him, but he did not devote very 
much time to the speculation. There 
were more interesting things about 
which to speculate, just then. 

It was at Frances Lawton’s studio that 
he met a woman who interested him 
vaguely, and reminded him of Young 
and his plans. He was introduced to 
a tall, serenely quiet girl, dressed in an 
odd shade of green which curiously 
harmonized with the tone of her level, 
steady eyes. He remembered having 
heard of her casually as something of 
an eccentric character, the daughter of 
a multimillionaire who chose to live in 
that section of the city with its tatter- 
demalion crew of artists, and whose ac- 
quaintance ramified far out into the 
underworld as well as the upper. Aga- 
tha Morton was beautiful, he thought, 
but queerly cold; she did not in the least 
appeal to him, fired as he was with the 
belief that there was only one genuinely 
adorable woman in the universe. 

“She’s awfully nice,” Frances 
him later. ‘Even if she is a bit queer. 
She’s quieter than usual, just now. I’ve 
a shrewd notion that it’s because James 
Rintoul has vanished. He used to be 
here everlastingly, till a few weeks ago. 
She won’t talk about him, now, either 
—and she used to talk about nothing 
else. Bess and I believed that 
sure match. I suppose they’ve quar 
reled. Anyway, it’s changed her. 
quiet and sedate and—well, I 
you'd call it worried, too.” 

“Rintoul?” Crane looked up. ‘That 
chap that did some clever trick or other 
down at headquarters—the fellow that’s 
been running down the tongs?” 

“Yes. I’ve met him often, and | 
awfully good sort, too. Not a bit like 
a—well, like the detectives you hear 
about. I didn’t blame her for being in- 
terested. He’s fascinating.” 


yy 
told 


was a 


esan 
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“T’d like to see him some time.” 

Larry had a sudden thought that he 
could tell Rintoul something interest- 
ing. The random memories of news- 
paper stories concerning this man’s work 
were suddenly vivified by hearing him 
mentioned in the intimate, personal fash- 
ion in which Frances Lawton spoke of 
him. It flashed upon him that Rintoul 
would be tremendously interested in 
even a hint that there was in existence 
a great, secret organization engaged in 
a scientific and systematic distribution 
of cleverly counterfeited currency. Of 
course it was probably nothing but 
Young’s excited imagination, he re- 
flected; but still, even a chance that it 
was a fact would make it worthy of 
Rintoul’s attention. He half decided to 
go down to headquarters some day and 
tell his story. And then, as always, the 


thing slipped from his mind to make 
way for the far more important busi- 
ness of studying the way in which 


Frances Lawton’s dull-gold hair drew 
away from forehead, and the re- 
markable fashion in which the simple 
house gown suited her cool, soft 
beauty. ° 

He remembered it, however, when he 
found himself alone with Miss Morton 
for a moment a few days later, and, 
without stopping to think that the men- 
tion of Rintoul’s name might displease 
her, in view of Frances’ suspicion that 
they had quarreled, he said abruptly: 

“T understand you know Rin- 
toul, of the police department, Miss 
Morton. I wonder if——” 

“I prefer not to discuss Mr. Rintoul, 
if you don’t mind,” said Agatha Morton 
coldly. 

But he saw a slow flush stain the clear 
olive of her cheeks. And, floundering 
in his effort to scramble out of the mud- 
die, he made matters worse by persever- 
ing instead of instantly dropping the 
subject. 

“I—I only wanted to ask you when 
I'd be likely to find him—and where,” 


her 
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he said. “I’m awfully anxious to meet 
him and have a talk with him.” 

“But I can give you no information 
regarding Mr. Rintoul,” she repeated 
more coldly than before. She rose, ob- 
viously angry. 

“J—] beg your pardon, I’m sure. I 
shouldn’t have spoken, of course. I— 
I didn’t stop to think.” 

She left him without a word. He said 
nothing of it to Frances when she re- 
joined him, ashamed of his stupidity. 
And evidently Miss Morton forbore to 
mention his lack of tact, for Frances 
did not refer to the incident, as she 
would surely have done, he thought, if 
she had known of it. But the idea of 
taking his information to Rintoul was 
now firmly fixed in his mind, and he 
took time, next day, to walk over to 
headquarters on his way back from the 
bank. 

The gray-haired officer behind the in- 
formation desk regarded him steadily 
as he made his errand known. 

“Can’t see him,” he announced 
bluntly. “He ain’t here—ever. You 
c’n leave a message, and we'll see it 
gets to him. That’s all.” 

Larry hesitated, then turned away. 
After all, it was a fool’s errand. Young 
had merely seen visions, dreamed 
dreams. And besides, it occured to him 
now that he could hardly tell the story 
without getting his benefactor into trou- 
ble with the law, and to no purpose. 

“Tt wasn’t important,” he said lightly. 
“T won’t bother him.” 

He turned away and went back to the 
office, utterly unconscious of the fact 
that a man rose from a bench against 
the wall and followed him at a few 
paces’ distance until he closed the door 
behind at the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany’s building. He would have been 
interested, indeed, if he had guessed 
that there was a stout manilla envelope 
in the locked files at headquarters, al- 
ready half filled with typewritten slips, 
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each headed with his own name and 
signed by the initials of one of the de- 
partment’s trustiest operatives. That 
he was an object of interest to the 
police had not entered his mind. 

He and Frances Lawton went to a 
movie that evening, and, as they re- 
turned through the unlovely reach of 
* McMahon Street, a block to the north 
of the slightly less dreary stretch of 
Kenmore Street, she gestured casually 
toward a dilapidated brick house. 

“That’s where Mr. Rintoul lives,” 
she said. “You might hunt him up there 
some time, if you really want to see 
him.” 

Larry glanced at the building with 
a touch of interest. His idea of telling 
what he knew about the counterfeit 
Cleveland twenty revived. It would be 
easy enough to stroll around the corner 
in the evening and pay a call on the ex- 
pert at his rooms, he reflected. He'd 
do it, some time, too. They walked on. 
He noticed that a man walked briskly 
past them, turned, and flashed a quick 
look at each of them, then went on; 
but he paid no particular heed to the 
incident. It was only when he had left 
Frances at her door and was turning 
homeward that he remembered the fel- 
low’s face, swarthy, evil, venomous, like 
the face of a coyote. For the man met 
him squarely as he descended the steps, 
and their glances clashed for an instant. 
Something in the ugly glitter of the 
small, black irises made Crane recon- 
sider his determination to go home. He 
reflected that it was still early, and that 
he would perhaps find Rintoul at home. 
He went back to the old house in Mc- 
Mahon Street, conscious now, that he 
was being quietly followed by the 
swarthy, villainous-looking scoundrel 
who had passed him twice. He rang 
the bell and waited uneasily on the little 
stone landing until a slatternly servant 
answered it, watching the shadow slink 
along the other side of the street to 
the corner, turn, and come slowly back. 
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“Mr. Rintoul at home?” he asked 
softly. 

The tawdry woman’s face soured, 
“No, he ain’t, and he ain’t going to 
be, neither,” she told him brusquely, 
“You might as well quit pestering me, 
I’m sick o’ answering the bell and tell- 
in’ you the same thing.” 

“IT haven’t been here before,” said 
Crane, surprised by her malice. “You 
must be mistaken.” 

“It don’t make no difference. He 
ain’t in, and he ain’t goin’ to be in. 
That’s all they is to it!” 

The door slammed. 

Larry turned away and walked back 
to his own rooms, observing that this 
time the man with the vicious face did 
not follow. 

“If that’s the way Rintoul treats call- 
ers I guess I can survive without seeing 
him,” he thought. “Probably it’s all 
moonshine, anyway. Just Young’s non- 
sense. He'd only laugh at me for my 
pains if I did get in.” 

He was in this frame of mind when 
he passed a great limousine, slowly edg- 
ing to the curb. The light of a street 
lamp fell directly on the face of the 
woman who stepped to the sidewallx, and 
he lifted his hat, flushing. It was Agatha 
Morton, dressed in a wonderful evening 
wrap of pale green, her head bare. She 
barely acknowledged his salute and 
passed quickly across the walk to the 
door of a dejected-looking building. She 
opened it with a latch key and vanished. 
Crane turned. The limousine was just 
moving away. For a brief instant 
man’s face showed behind the plate glass 
of its window, and he started as hi 
recognized the familiar features of Art 
Young! 

Later he tried in vain to reason out 


eves 


between the counterfeiter and Agatha 
Morton: it was hard to account for 
his presence in the car which brought 
her home to her studio. What could 
those two have in common—the daugh- 
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ter of a millionaire and an ex-convict ? 
And why had Young remained in the 
car and allowed her to cross the pave- 
ment alone? Was he afraid, by any 
chance, of being seen by some casual 
passer-by? That seemed to account for 
the lesser mystery, in view of Young’s 
deliberate intention to reénter his old 
occupation, but it made it all the more 
difficult to explain why Hoagland Mor- 
ton’s daughter should condescend to his 
society. The riddle bothered Larry 
Crane so that it was hours before he fell 
asleep, to dream of a confused adven- 
ture with embattled criminals and lovely 
ladies and stern-faced officers of the law. 
He smiled at the dream, dimly remem- 
ered in the morning. It was fantastic, 
ie thought; absurd, impossible. If he 
could have foreseen the real adventure 
which was to happen to him before night 
came again he might have altered that 
opinion. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE COUNCIL OF SIX. 
[" was routine procedure at the 
office, for the old bookkeeper or 
himself to visit the bank 
downstairs every Friday afternoon, to 
lraw the pay roll for the plant, located 
the river. The money was kept 
overnight in the vault, and in the morn- 
before the bank opened, a messen- 
from the factory called for it. The 
of the system was necessi- 
the tardiness with which the 


which made it impossible 


Cartwright 


across 


pay roll to the factory in 
it were removed from the 
day before it 


was needed. 
twenty to 
thousand small 
office safe for one night in 
, therefore; a fact which was 
as might be, for obvious 
But not quiet 

re to show! 
his particular Friday it fell to 
Larry to close the vault and lock the 
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office for the night. Frances Lawton 
had left an hour earlier to do some 
shopping; the old bookkeeper had been 
kept at home all day by one of his re- 
current colds; Cartwright had gone out. 
Larry had finished his work a 
little later than usual, because of the ab- 
sence of his superior, and was busy car- 
rying the big ledgers into the vault, when 
the sound of the opening of the outer 
door made him look up. He stared into 
the muzzles of two short, ugly guns, 
held unpleasantly straight toward the 
middle button of his vest. 

“Just keep right on holding those 
books, young fellow! Better not try 
any fancy stuff. This is business.” 

One of the men continued to cover 
him while the other unlatched the gate 
in the railing and entered the office. 
Another moment, and the books fell with 
a thundering crash as Larry’s arms were 
pinioned from behind. He knew better 
than to struggle, as skilled fingers 
lashed his wrists together behind him; 
he was taken too much by surprise to 
think clearly of anything else but mute 
acquiescence. 

“If you want to know how a colander 
feels try a squeal, friend.” The man 
whose gun covered him had come close, 
now, so close that the muzzle of the 
automatic touched Larry’s breastbone. 
“Better gag him, anyway, Bill. No tell- 
ing what a fool kid’s liable to try, and 
it’ll muss the whole place up if we have 
to rub him out.” 


A gathered silk handkerchief slipped 


quickly over Larry’s head, his mouth 


was urgently pried open by a thumb and 
finger tasting strongly of cigarettes, and 
the cloth was drawn between his teeth 
and knotted fast behind his skull al- 
most before the suggestion was spoken. 
Silenced and helpless, he could only stare 
at his captors as they linked arms into 
his and marched him briskly into the 
inner office. The man with the gun 
chuckled as he saw that the door of the 
vault stood open. 
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“That saves us trouble, too,” he said. 
“Mighty nice of you, kid. We thought 
we might have to tickle your feet to 
make you open that for us. Get the 
stuff, Bill. I'll tend the baby.” 

Bill obeyed silently. He emerged 
from the vault with the leather bag in 
his hands. It was locked, but he made 
short work of the flimsy catch, prying 
it open in a single motion of his sinewy 
fingers, which held, Larry saw, a short, 
strong instrument like a crooked screw 
driver. 

“It’s here, all right,’ Bill reported 
briefly. ‘“Let’s go.” 

“What about the baby, Bill?” The 
other prodded Larry mildly with the 
gun muzzle. “Heamight wake up and 
squeal. Better put him to bed, hadn’t 
we?” 

“Aw, can the comedy,” said Bill, 
growling. ‘“What’s got into you? We'll 
be a mile away before he pries himself 
loose from them knots. Let’s go.” 

“Wait. <A bright idea hits me, Bill. 
Why not leave him where the money 
ought to be? If he’s tied up and gagged 
and inside the vault it’ll make a good 
alibi for him. Otherwise his dear em- 
ployers might think he got away with 
the kitty. Let’s be good to the child.’ 

“He'll choke in there. What’s the 
sense of riskin’ the chair?” objected Bill, 
eying the cramped interior of the vault 
with disfavor. “Quit joshin’, and 
let’s r 

“He wouldn’t choke in that vault, Bill, 
You don’t know those dear old ice chests 
as well as I do. They’re built for ven- 
tilation. He'll breathe as easy as he 
would in his nice little hall room at 
home. Stick him in. Safety first, you 
fool! It’s a long way out of this coop, 
and you never can tell who'll come in 
before we’re outside of it. If he’s in 
the box nobody’s likely to spot him till 
morning. Stick him in and tie him up 
a bit more. Fix him so he can’t kick 
or flop.” 


Bill grumbled, but obeyed. Larry 
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struggled feebly, but a man with his 
hands tied and his head almost cut in 
two by a gag is a poor opponent for two 
strong, free-handed foes. He was flung 
into the vault with a jolt which jarred 
the breath from his lungs. Bill’s quick 
fingers knotted his ankles, drew them 
back, and hitched them to his wrists with 
a short length of cord, so that he could 
not move them an inch. He was left so, 
utterly helpless, while the big steel door 
swung shut, leaving him in a darkness 
so opaque that,it seemed as tangible as 
a blanket. His cheek lay on the floor, 
and he could feel a cool, thin indraft of 
air from below the door, so that the 
horror of suffocation faded fast. But 
the cramped position of his arms and 
legs tortured him hideously; the cords 
cut into the flesh, and his struggles 
drew them tighter. He could feel the 
circulation ebbing from hands and feet. 

He knew that it would be an eternity 
before Cartwright’s arrival in the morn- 
ing would set him free, and, after a few 
desperate efforts to free himself, tried 
to compose his mind to endure the wait- 
ing as philosophically as possible. He 
counted minutes, trying to gauge his 
speed so that each sixty numerals would 
mark as many seconds, but he lost count 
when he had mentally ticked away per- 
haps a quarter of an hour. Soon he 
began a silent recitation of all the verses 
he knew; he played mental chess against 
an imaginary opponent; it seemed as if 
he had spent years in the cell, but he 
knew better and told himself sternly 
that it was probably early evening—per- 
haps it was still light, outside, even. 
Thus, when his ear, pressed against the 
tiles of the floor, felt, rather than heard, 
the soft sound of steps in the adjacent 
room, he was scarcely able to believe 
that morning could have come s0 
quickly, and equally convinced that he 
had lain there for untold ages. He 
tried to shout, but the gag kept him 
dumb ; he tried to kick, but his muscles 
had lost what little power had been left 
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in them by his bonds. He waited, then, 
desperately impatient, for the sound of 
the clicking tumblers which should sig- 
nal his liberation. But he waited in 
vain. The steps ceased; he listened 
without reward for any sound betoken- 
ing the presence of men beyond the 
door. 

Larry began to think that his ears 
had deceived him, that no one was there, 
after all, when suddenly, sharp and clear 
and uncannily distinct, a voice came to 
him. Some one was speaking, speaking 
in a low, cautious tone, and yet every 
word came to Larry as plainly as if 
the half whisper were uttered just at his 
ear. He knew that sound plays queer 
tricks sometimes ; he had heard of whis- 
pering galleries in great buildings; once, 
on a round-eyed tour of Washington, 
as a boy, he had listened to the demon- 
stration of such a freak of acoustics 
in one of the vast chambers of the Con- 
gressional Library. But he had little 
thought to spare for scientific medita- 
tions now; his desire to be free mad- 
dened him; and, as if that were not 
enough to occupy his brain, the words 
which came to him struck his mind like 
blows of a hammer. 

“IT don’t like meeting here, Cart- 
wright. It’s against all the rules. Num- 
ber Seven wouldn’t stand for it a min- 
ute, if he knew.” 
Seven’s 

Wayland.” 
Larry recognized Cartwright’s smooth 
Wayland, he knew from his 
work at the ledgers and the telephone, 
was connected with the Universal Pa- 
per Company. He listened avidly, for- 
getting his plight in his suddenly roused 


Cartwright’s voice went on 


“Number orders, as it hap- 


pens, 
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tones. 


“It was simply folly to go on meeting 
Somehow that flatfoot Rin- 
las spotted it. He’s got a squad 
of men watching it every second of the 
day and night. It would be sheer idiocy 
for any one of us to be seen there. As 
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it ts there’s nothing under the sun to 
connect us with the highly commendable 
activities of the benevolent, fraternal, 
and convivial Order of Saturn. Rintoul 
has somehow got wind of a connection 
between the order and—you know what; 
but he doesn’t know we’re in it. Com- 
fort to find there’s something the blighter 
doesn’t know, eh? How long is it since 
we decided on the usual procedure in 
his case? Six weeks? And we haven’t 
even got word to him yet!” 

Crane tried to call out; he managed ~ 
to produce a faint, strangling sound, 
but the men beyond the steel barrier 
gave no sign that they had heard it. 
Larry remembered dully that in these 
freaks of acoustics sound has a trick 
of traveling in one direction and not in 
the other. He could hear them, hear 
every inflection of their lowered tones, 
but the chances were that they would 
not even hear him shout. He forced 
himself to listen once more, curiosity 
dulling the pain of his torment. A third 
voice joined the colloquy. 

“What’s up? Why don’t we meet at 
the club, Cartwright? I don’t like ” 

“Rintoul, that’s all.” Cartwright re- 
peated his explanation briefly. There 
was a long, low whistle of surprise from 
the other. “I thought we’d bagged him; 
I heard he’d disappeared. Hasn’t been 
seen for a month. I was sleeping eas- 
ier, I tell you.” 

Another voice. Larry remembered it 
vaguely, searched his brain for the asso- 
ciations which would identify it for him. 
It flashed on him suddenly. Jones! The 
little rubicund fellow who had come to 
These men 
however, and 
obviously deferred to him. They asked 
him, with a kind of shyness in their 
voices, about Number Seven. What did 
Number Seven think of the situation? 
Had Harrington any word from him? 
They didn’t like this, at all—and so on, 
while Harrington evaded their interro- 
gations smoothly. 
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see him in Young’s room! 


called him Harrington, 
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Suddenly there was a noise of muf- 
fled tapping on a table. Silence fol- 
lowed. Then Harrington’s voice, for- 
mally emotionless, called an invisible 
meeting to order. He seemed to read 
from a written message. 

“The Six will meet in the office of 
Number Four to consider the proposal 
of one James Young, formerly known 
as Alfred Gerrish, and connected with 
Lipelli in his work in 1903 and later. 
Gerrish will be admitted to this meeting 
for the purposes of cross-examination 
and inspection. As he has in some fash- 
ion, at present undiscovered, contrived 
to ascertain the names of the Six, no 
harm is apprehended from admitting 
him so far into its It will re- 
quire, as usual, a unanimous vote on 
the part of the Six to admit him to its 
membership as he demands. In case it 
is decided to reject his terms he will be 
dealt with under Rule Twelve, without 
being permitted to leave the room.” 

There was silence once more, while 
Larry Crane lay staring up into the dark- 
ness, numb with amazement. So Young 
had already contrived to worm his way 
into the inner councils of the organiza- 
tion of whose existence he merely had 
guessed when Crane had last seen him! 
Larry wondered how in the world he 
had managed to travel so far and fast 
that the executive board of the order 
should now be considering a “demand” 
for admission on his part. That word 
startled him. 

“Where is he, Harrington?’ It was 
Cartwright’s voice, harsh and strained 
so that Larry scarcely recognized it. 
“What do you know about this—out- 
side of what Number Seven says about 
it? Put us wise before we see him.” 

Harrington spoke up smoothly. ‘“‘It is 
my fault that the fellow got as far as 
he did, I’m afraid. You remember that 
crazy mistake we made on the last dis- 
tribution? It was a piece of foolhardi- 
ness On your part, Wayland, to have 
those envelopes addressed in your office 


councils. 
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—atd that inexcusable blunder of your 
office in letting a clerk mix two of the 
envelopes led straight to this. A young 
fellow named Crane got the bill intended 
for one of our men, Hooker, of Lodge 
Forty-one. Hooker got a letter from 
Wayland asking him to call and talk over 
an office job. Of course we couldn't 
let it go at that. I went around to see 
this fellow Crane and make sure that 
we were safe. The matter was reported 
on fully at the time. It seemed as if no 
harm was done. 

“In order to make sure of having 
Crane under our observation Cartwright 
gave him a job here, and we’ve been 
keeping a close eye on him ever since. 
But it seems that he roomed with this 
man Gerrish—or Young as he calls him- 
self now—who was holding down a job 
in the Day and Night Engraving Works, 
He had reformed, he says, after his re- 
lease from Atlanta. Young suspected 
something, it seems; he had heard 
pers about the order while in Atlanta, 
and was on edge to get into it. He 
followed me when I left the cheap lodg- 
ing house where young Crane lived, 
trailed me cleverly for a week or more, 
until he had a pretty clear idea of who 
constituted the Six. He also 
ered that I had something to do with 
the Order of Saturn, and by putting 
all he knew together with what he could 
guess, he seems to have come pretty 
near to the facts. Anyway, he called 
on me yesterday and put his cards on 
the table. If we take him in—he 
satisfied with anything less than a place 
on the Six—he’ll help us in a way that 
if we 
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discov- 


isn't 


nobody else seems able to help; 
il turn over all he knows to 
Rintoul’s 


don’t, he 
Rintoul and the secret service- 
been working for the government ever 
Cleveland twenty 
He may be bluffing’ I don’t 
That’s we've got to find out to- 
night.” 

“ld say you and Cartwright and 
Wayland have been acting like a lot of 
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everlasting boobs,” cut in a voice Larry 
didn’t know. “You’ve let yourselves— 
and us—in for this. It’s up to you to 
get us out.” 

“You're talking like a silly kid, Mars- 
ton,” Cartwright spoke angrily. “It 
doesn’t matter who got us in. It’s up 
to us all to pull out the best way we 
can. There’s no harm done—yet. We'll 
deal with this man Young to-night, one 
way or the other, and the thing will be 
settled. Mistakes will happen, even in 
a game like this. We’ve been lucky 
enough to spot this mistake before it’s 
gone too far to catch up with it. Let’s 
have a look at this man Young, Harring- 
ton. That’s the best way.” 

“T’ve got him waiting over at Ramm’s 
hotel,” said Harrington. “I’m to phone 
him there we’re ready.” 

He spoke in a changed tone, and 
Larry guessed that he had taken up the 
transmitter. He could not catch the 
words, now; the mouthpiece evidently 
muffled them so that they could not 
carry through the crevice in the vault. 
There was a renewed murmur of con- 
versation, too general and blurred for 
him to distinguish words. After what 
an aching eternity, silence fell 
across the murmur. He heard 
Harington’s voice. 

“This is Mr. Arthur Young, gentle- 
men. Or perhaps I should say Mr. Al- 
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further and so he’ll never find out any- 
thing else. I'll undertake to do that in 
exchange for admission. It’s worth 
while. Rintoul knows, as Harrington 
can tell you, that the membership of 
the Order of Saturn is made up exclu- 
sively of crooks who each pass a single 
bill of every issue you get out. He 
knows that each local lodge is in charge 
of a single individual who is the only 
one who knows how to address the cen- 
tral lodge, and through whom new mem- 
bers are secured and the annual dues 
collected and forwarded. He has the 
whole system down to a fine point; 
he knows exactly how it works. So you 
can see that he’s dangerous. A little 
more and he’ll find out who’s in the 
Central Lodge. And it’s just a step 
from the Central to the Six. I’m tell- 
ing you all this because it’s part of my 
proposition. If you don’t quiet Rintoul 
every one of you will get acquainted 
with Atlanta before the year’s out—and 
you may take it from me there’s precious 
little joy in that acquaintance.” 

“You talk as if you knew this Rin- 
toul pretty well,” came Wayland’s 
growling voice. ‘How do you know 
he knows all this?” 

“Because I told him,” said Young 
calmly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DESPITE ALL PRECAUTION. 


{7 seemed to Larry Craiie that he could 
feel the tense silence which greeted 


startling confession. The sheer 


it amazed him, as he lay, 


this 
nerve of 
cramped and helpless, on the floor of the 
narrow vault. To stand there, facing 
ix unscrupulous, desperate criminals, 
make such a declarati 
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it was impossible not to feel for him 
something of half-reverent awe. 

“You told him!” Harrington gasped 
the words. 

Young laughed easily. 

“I thought that might jolt you a little. 
Of course I told him. I had to give 
him a little in order to get a lot. How 
do you suppose I got next to him, when 
he’s been lying up so well hid that you 
fellows, with all your machinery, don’t 
know whether he’s alive or dead? How 
did I get so chummy with him that I 
can wall into the rear entrance of his 
house—and say, he’s been clever about 
that, I can tell you!—without even 
knocking? Why, with bait, of course! 
I wrote to him as fast I found out 
things. I told him one bit of news after 
another until he was as anxious to meet 
me as I was to meet him. Then I walked 
into headquarters and asked to see him; 
told them who I was. That was all. He 
fell—hard. I’m under salary right now 
—drawing money from the secret serv- 
ice. That’s why I’m valuable enough to 
strike you for an even share in your 
game.” 

“You've a million dollars’ worth of 
nerve, anyway,’ remarked Wayland, 
with a sneer. “I guess it’s going to be 
a case of Rule Twelve for yours. 
You’re too good at double-crossing to 
be turned loose again, now we've got 
you.” 

Young laughed. “Rule Twelve, I sup- 
pose, provides for the elimination of 
any one who’s troublesome. I’m afraid 
it won’t work on me, gentlemen, because 
if I don’t join Rintoul by ten to-night 
every one of you will sleep behind bars 
and face a charge of something a bit 
more serious than counterfeiting when 
the courts open to-morrow. You don’t 
suppose I’m foolish enough not to have 
foreseen that, do you? I’m not im- 
pressed with Rule Twelve, or with the 
automatic which our friend Cartwright 
is fingering so lovingly behind my back, 
because I’m so precious to all of you 
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that you’d each risk your necks to save 
mine. Let’s get down to business. I’m 
coming in; you can’t keep me out, and 
you'd be fools to try, because I can do 
the thing that will save the order—and 
the only thing. And nobody else can 
do it.” 

“What is 
from several lips. 

Young chuckled again. “TI 
your good old Rule Twelve at 
Rintoul—to-night,” he said. “That's 
my entrance fee. It’s a big one, isn’ 
it?” 

Larry Crane’s heart stopped. There 
was no mistaking the meaning of that 
threat. From the first mention of the 
words something in the altered tone 
with which they were spoken had car- 
ried a queer, cold th 
Rule Twelve, he knew intuitively, meant 
one thing, and one thing only—the cold- 
assassination of 


it P”” 


The question came 


can put 
i 


blooded, deliberate 
those who threatened the order and it’s 
prosperity. And the man who proposed 
to apply that rule, in the calm, cool tone 
of one who offers to do another a trivial 
favor, was none other than the man who 
had befriended him, whom he liked, in 
spite of himself, and whom, even now, 
he shrank from thought of injuring 

As if to put an end to any ling 
doubt of his meaning, Young continue: 
affably : 

“As things stand the game is so nearly 
up that you may as well begin to put 
things in shape for a nice, healthy 
in Atlanta. 
trail that by to-morrow any or all of 
you may be on the inside looking out. 
Your one chance is to abolish him, 
quietly and quickly, before what he 
knows is common property at 
ington or That’s the 
man’s one weak spot—his unwillingness 
to trust his superiors until he’s ready to 
finish his job. He can’t make h 
keep them informed. It’s natural 
enough, because his first acquaintance 
with the department taught him that it 


Rintoul’s so hot. on your 


r 1 


headquarters. 


imsel! 
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was simply riddled with leaks. He 
hasn’t told what he knows—yet. It’s 
not too late, if we act—not to-morrow 
or next week—but to-night. You may 
believe me or not, just as you please. 
You'll find out that I’m right, whichever 
way you decide.” 

There was another pause, then another 
blur of low-toned confused conversation. 
Out of it came Harrington’s smooth 
voice: 

“Suppose we make it conditional, 
then, Young. If you fulfill your end 
of the bargain we'll accept your condi- 
tions and let you in, on even terms 
with the rest of us. If you don’t you'll 
stay outside—and we may manage to 
keep you from talking too much about 
us. Will that suit you?” 

Young chuckled. “And with Rintoul 
out of the way you think you can handle 
me, don’t you? Well, so long as I know 
better, I suppose it doesn’t matter what 
you think. If you try to run out on 
your bargain, I'll tell you now you'll 
find that I’m just as bad to handle as 
Rintoul himself, and that I know a good 
bit more about you than he does. For 
instance, I can prove, right now, where 
the paper for that Cleveland twenty was 
secured, and just how our friend Way- 
land over there put up that clever little 
job on hi And I can prove 
who That touches 

thought that 
at 


ight, 


Ss company. 
the plates. 
You 
s covered up beautifully, down 
Cartwt 
d the inks, 
J even know 


made 
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you, eh, Marston? 
‘big plant, didn’t you? 
ourse, furnishe and Mor- 
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Morley to print, Cartwright to provide 
the inks, Enfield to keep you in touch 
with the enemy and give you the power 
of one of the biggest trust companies in 
the world, besides, and Harrington, with 
his prison experience—you see I even 
know that, Harrington—to deal with and 
organize the lower grades in your order. 
All six of you beautifully qualified for 
your jobs! So I don’t think you'll 
trifle with me, after all. I take your 
terms. Ill put Rintoul where he can’t 
hurt us, and you'll take me in. It’s a 
deal.” 

There was the shuffling of feet as if 
the men were relaxing from tense, 
strained positions. 


Coin 


Young’s voice went on: 

“We'll just put it in writing, how- 
ever. I like to be safe, and I want proof 
that you’re all in this with me. If I 
risk the chair you're going to split the 
risk with me. Safety first is my motto, 
at present.” 

Instantly there was an outburst of 
protest. Young’s good-natured laughter 
was clearly audible above the clamor, 
and when it had abated he spoke again. 

“IT thought so. You figured that I’d 
be easy to handle when I was facing 
the chair and the rest of you were only 
up against a chance of Atlanta. Not 
f re all in it, or none 
I can be cheer- 
I hold 


17 


for me, thanks. We 
of us. Suit yourselves. 
ful about it, 


1 99 
all the cards. 


1 
pecause, you sce, 


There was a protracted debate, but 
[In the 
who held out to 
i ion the agree- 
Young had 
im in rea for just 
It was beautifully to 


» Opposition waned steadily. 
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eo 
of the order and merely carries out its com- 


mands, in return for which he is to be ad- 
mitted on equal terms to membership in the 
Six when he has completed his task. 


And, as Larry Crane listened, he could 
hear the very sque aking of the pen with 
which those six clever business men and 
cleverer criminals each signed what was 
a death warrant for one man, at least, 
and what might easily prove to be the 
death warrant of all seven present. 
Evidently there were two copies, for 
presently a dispute arose as to where 
the duplicate was to be kept. Harring- 
ton refused flatly to carry it on his per- 
son, and it was at Young’s suggestion 
that Cartwright agreed to place it in his 
vault for the present. 

Larry’s heart shot into his throat again 
at the words. He wanted nothing less 
than to be found, now, with those seven 
desperate men to decide his fate. He 
guessed that they would take no chances 
with him. worked swiftly. 
Out of a mist of terror he saw the one 
possible escape. And so, as the big door 
swung back and a flood of light poured 
in upon him, he lay perfectly still, his 
cramped body and laboring lungs imi- 
tating as convincingly as might be the 
inert person of a man beyond conscious- 
ness. 

The gag made it 
emotions; his bonds 
feet from nervous 
might have given him away as he wa 
dragged from the vault by eager, hos- 
tile hands. He heard the whis 
debate as the men grouped about him. 
Cartwright guessed the solution almost 
instantly, sprang 9 into the 
and discovered that the money bag was 
missing, then explai1 ved | to the rest what 
must have happened. 

“He’s alive, isn’t he?” There were 
fingers at Larry’s bound wrist. “Pulse 
is beating, all right. Wonder he didn’t 
strangle in there.” 

“Could he have 
wright ?” 


His mind 


cd to conc¢ al his 


cept his hand 
movements w! 


pered 


vault, 


heard us, Cart- 


The question seemed to startle them 
all. Larry’s heart skipped a beat or 
two. If they thought that he knew, he 
had no hope of mercy. They would 
kill him as carelessly and mercilessly as 
if he were a rat. 

Cartwright’s voice brought him a mo- 
mentary respite: 

“No, not a chance. The door’s seven 
inches thick, and he’s been dead to the 
world for hours. He couldn’t have 
heard——” 

“Still, he got air somehow, and where 
air can go, sound can travel, too.” 

Larry hated Wayland for the sugges 
tion. 

There was another silence, then Cart- 
wright spoke: 

“We can find out easily enough. I'll 
go in there and shut the door. The 
rest of you talk and see whether I can 
lear you.” 

It was all up! Larry realized that 
he was nearer death than he would be 
again until the grim reaper actually 
knocked at his door. He tried to face 
it bravely, tried to summon his strength 
for the end, like the men he had read 
about who faced death with a grim 
smile and steady eyes. But the cold 
horror of it gripped him, suffocating 
him, muffling the beat of his heart. He 
nearly fainted in deadly earnest as Cart- 
wright slipped away and he heard the 
soft sound of the closing door. Then 
there was a murmur of talk as the others 
spoke to test the acoustics of the safe. 
It seemed an age before Cartwright’s 
voice put an end to the agony of doubt. 

“Not a sound,” he said. “It’s as still 
in there as if I was stone deaf. He 
didn’t hear a thing.” 

What happened 
stood on the opposite side of the 
to that in which they had been 
So it was ‘that the sound of their 
did not reach Cartwright inside erty safe, 
He went on: 

“What you'd better do, 
clear out—all the rest of you, 


I 
1 
I 


the men 
room 


sitting. 


was that 


voices 


though, is to 
and let 
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me be the one to find him. He won’t 
think it strange for me to be here. I'll 
bring him to, and he'll be too interested 
in his own troubles to bother about 
much else. I’il let him see that I suspect 
him of having faked the whole thing, 
and that’ll keep his mind busy, all right.’ 
Larry managed to restrain the deep 
indraft of breath which greeted this 
glimmer of hope. He lay quite still as 
the others slipped away, and, for safety’s 
sake, let Cartwright chafe his unbound 
wrists and dash water into his face for 
a longer time than was quite necessary, 
after they were left alone. 
It was éasy enough to feign exhaus- 
i now; there was little pretense 
t. Flis oe vas cramped and 
his mind dulled by the accumu- 
ks af the night. Cartwright 
suspiciously, with 
yague hints meant to that he 
thought ] ight have ree the rob- 
bery him elf. In the end, however he 
seemed to be convinced that Crane told 
the truth, and even summoned a cab and 
drove with a gruff 
manner to 


Larry 


oat : 
Kindliness in 
rode 


i 
numb, 
lated shoc 
cross-questioned him 
sh 1Ow 


arry m 


him home himself, 

tone and 
his feigned suspic ions. 

shrank away from him as they 

rthward through the darkened streets. 

» man was a murderer—worse than a 

indeed, since he jacked the 

to do his killing with his own 

hands and must hire some one else to 

him. , 

mind worked at desperate 

» must escape from Cartwright 

st and as soon as he could; 

intoul might be facing death 
of the man he trusted 

Arthur Young 
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address, the 
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which had fixed that abode within a five- 
minute walk of his own. He dashed 
along the deserted street to the corner, 
turned and raced toward McMahon 
Street with all the speed of which his 
weary muscles were capable. He 
slowed down as he turned into the dingy, 
alleylike street in which Rintoul lived, 
suddenly fearful of tering 
Young. He reached the house, however, 
without and tugged franti- 
cally at the old-fashioned bell knob, 
hearing a melancholy jingle 
in response. At last, after an age of 
waiting, the same slattern who had re- 

| isit appeared, 


encoun 
adventure, 


far-away, 


buffed him on his earlier v 
half clad and sullen. 

“T told before you couldn’t see 
him,” she s “He ain’t here, 
and he ain’t going to be here.”’ 

‘Then tell me where he is! 
and Larry began 
lessly. : 


VOU 


napped out. 


It’s life 
death——” breath- 
“T don’t know, and I wouldn’t tell if 

did.” 

The door slammed with an emphasis 
which told him that further effort in 
that direction was useless. He saw, now, 
made a mistake in coming 

place. He should have 
time in telephoning to the 
police. Fool! He gla about eas 
gerly for sign of an tore 
from which he might call headquarters, 
but there was no light. Suddenly he re- 
membered that around the corner a 
shabby little restaurant remained open 
all night. He dashed in that direction, 
his stupidity as he ran. He 
breathed more — as he rounded the 
he yellow light stream- 


corner and saw the 
treet through the unwashed 


that he had 
here in the 
wasted no 
nce “d 


some open 


—4rScing 
cul Sial 


ing to wn 
window 
the door 
a quick 
ignificant 
the lowered 
lifted 
stood 


An ambulance stood be 


nd was 
to the latch of the door, where he 
transfixed with a stabbing flash of hor- 
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ror. Out of the darkened doorway 
which led to the upper floors of the 
shabby building which housed the res- 
taurant emerged the figure of a man 
bearing the forward end of an ambu- 
lance stretcher, his shoulders bent un- 
der the weight of the burden. The light 
from the windows fell slantingly across 
his face, and Larry Crane leaned into 
the shelter of the doorway, with a sud- 
den instinct of concealment as he recog- 
nized, beyond any possibility of error, 
the man whom he knew as Arthur 
Young! 

His brain reeling with a swift con- 
viction that the crime he had hoped to 
prevent was being carried out under 
his very eyes, he stared stupidly as the 
little procession came out of the shad- 
ows, Young leading, the mute figure of 
a man on the stretcher covered with 
some gray-white fabric, then the other 
bearer, in the white jacket of an am- 
bulance surgeon. Stupefied into immobil- 
ity and silence, he saw them slip the 
stretcher into the car, saw Young come 
around to the driver’s seat and climb 
into it, saw the surgeon spring up be- 
hind as the car moved slowly away from 
the curb. 

Then, with the situation clearing be- 
fore his mental vision, he turned the 
knob, minded to telephone the police be- 
fore he did anything else. His eyes 
flashed over the dirty little room, with 
its untidy tables covered with oilcloth, 
the stout figure of the proprietor be- 
hind the counter at the far end. And, 
with a sense of helplessness, he recog- 
nized the familiar figure of Wayland 
standing beside the telephone, the trans- 
mitter lifted to his lips! 

He turned quickly and sj 
ambulance, changing his plan instantly 
to meet this new contingency. He must 
follow out to which of 
the hospitals it belonged, trail Young, 
and discover where he lived, so that 
when the police sought him they would 
not be at a loss fora moment. So much, 


ead aiter the 


that car, find 


at least, he could accomplish unaided, 
if luck was with him. 

Luck was with him, at least, in pro- 
viding a taxi at the corner, before the 
tail light of the ambulance had dimmed 
in the distance and while the sound of 
its bell was still thudding harshly 
across the night silence. He sprang to 
the running board, shouted a breathless 
command to the driver, and tumbled in- 
side, his pulses pounding, his mind a mad 
whirl of conflicting emotions. He felt 
the car leap into sudden speed under 
him and, craning forward, saw the light 
of the ambulance draw nearer, nearer, 
until he could make out the figure of the 
surgeon, white-coated and erect, sitting 
on the cross bench at the rear. Here 
was a new danger. The pursuit would 
be noticed, certainly; he must be care- 
ful not to arouse suspicion. He was 
curiously sure that the figure he had 
seen on the stretcher was the murdered 
body of James Rintoul, and that to the 
murder the surgeon had been accessory 
before and after the fact. 

As the cab slowed down, to drop a 
discreet distance behind the other car, 
he reasoned it out deliberately. Young 
was infernally clever in all he did; he 
would be sure to plan a daring crime 
like this with the same clear-headed 
foresight and ingenuity he had used in 
forcing his way into the Council of Six. 
Larry saw how beautifully the ambu- 
lance could be used in connection witha 
murder ; the surgeon, the paraphernalia 
of sickness or accident, would allay all 
suspicion on the part of a chance ob- 
server. No questions would be asked 
of the ambulance crew; they could 
boldly enter a house without ceremony, 
dispatch their unsuspecting victim, and 
then carry his lifeless body away with- 
out even an effort at concealment. It 
would be easy enough for a man as fer- 
tile of expedient as Young unquestion- 
to come by an ambulance 


ably was, 
somewhere—say a worn-out one, sold 
by some reputable hospital to a dealer 
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in secondhand cars—or perhaps he 
would merely secure a truck, paint the 
insignia of a hospital on its sides, and 
discard or repaint it when he had done 
An unwilling admiration for 
the criminal woke in him; he had read 
of men who devoted great talents to 
crime, but never a man 1“ this, likable, 
atured, humorous, cheerful, with 
nerve and resource, who de- 
adopted crime in preference 
and practiced it as casually 


with it. 


good-n 


unlimited 
liberately 
to honesty, 
as most men ply their legitimate trades. 
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“Back to 
“We've 


Coin 
reflected swiftly. 


guess,” he ordered. 


” 


Larry 
town, I 
lost them. 

As they drove more deliberately along 
the even boulevard he settled down to 
think out the Suppose he went 
to the police with his story now? What 
would be gained? They did not know 
where to look for Young, eve if they 
believed him; he had no shadow of proof 
that a been done—still less 
that ee had done it; he began, even, 
to doubt had been Young 
who had drive ‘ar; his eyes might 
easily | 1, in the uncertain 
light. And the address from which the 
stretcher had 
not the Mc- 
Mahon Rintoul had 
lived. » had jumped at a con- 
clusion, he decided, and by his thought- 
lessness probably had forfeited his 
the conspiracy 
life. He had 
1at was the plain truth of 
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“Never mind that. Warn Rintoul if 
you can. This is a straight tip—from 
the inside. Tell him to look out for a 
man named Young. Make him believe 
you. It’s deadly serious! If you can 
get him on the wire let me taik to 
him.” 

“T can’t do that. 
please.” 

The voice broke off. There was a long 
silence. Then the bell of another tele- 
phone jangled faintly to Larry’s ears 
through the wood-and-glass walls of the 
booth. Something made him open the 
door to listen. The night clerk at the 
prescription desk answered sulk 

“Hello—yes—McLane’s Pharmacy. 
What’s that? Police head——” 

Larry did not wait. He had no mind 
to be held here for cross-questioning. 
There was from both 
police and the league of rascals arrayed 
against them. Once he fell into the 
hands of eith® party he stood in deadly 
danger of his life. His one chance of 
safety lay in keeping his part in the 
affair from the knowledge of the order. 
He had no confidence in the ability of 
from the long- 
He sped 


dropped 


But wait a minute, 


ily. 


too much risk 


the police to protect him 
armed vengeance of the Six. 
for the door just as the clerk 
the receiver and jumped toward the gap 
in the counter. He 1 1 around the 
corner, doubled aliev 
and emergcd at a walk he next street 
where a passing trolley gave him a lift 
toward McMal 
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ne tried to thit 
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through a narrow 
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As he rode 
coherently. He decided 
could from 
scene of the crime- 


come rec 


if he had been right 
in thinking that a crime had 
mitted. He I 
empty 
Rintoul’s house. 

fixing its location 
A sudden thought 
quickly around the corner, pacing the 
distance carefully. As he reached the 
restaurant he stopped short. The rear 


peen com- 
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of this building must be very close» 
deed to that of the old house on Me 
Mahon Street. Was it possible that} 
afforded a rear entrance to—— 

Rear entrance! Where had he heat 
that phrase before, that it should stri 
him now with such sinister significance? 
It flashed back to him. Youne had 
chuckled over it, as he stood defying 
the Six! Larry Crane’s hands clenched, 
He walked boldly into the odorous litile 
cook shop and went straight up to the 
drowsy proprietor, nodding behind his 
greasy counter. 

“(Ym from headquarters,” he said, 
with a quick motion toward his lapel, 
at which the other, obviously familiar 
with the gesture, spread his hands ina 
placating, eager fashion which signified 
his complete willingness to oblige. “I 
want a look into the yard—at the rear, 
there.” 

Larry jerked his head 
back of the building. 

Relieved, the proprietor led th 
through a hot, evil-smelling kitchen and 
out into a littered, minute fragment of 
paved area, shut in by high, dark walls 
so that above it the sky showed the clear 
stars invisible through the glare of 
city night, except from such well 
this. Larry stared up at the rear 
the buildings which must front on Me- 
Mahon Street; at a guess he chose the 


” 


way 


] 


one which must be Rintoul’s | 
Its corner overlapped an irregular 
of the restaurant building, the t 
walls all but touching, a crevice b 
narrow that he could 
He put his ey 
staring upward, on a bi 
He turned away, with 
1 bright, his mouth grim 


1oo 


them so 


thrust in a finger. 
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wide anc 
] 


ad—perhaps at the third 


a glow of light cut a hole in 
ness. There was a gap in tho 
then a passage from one building 
other ! 


\nd Young 
. >»: 4 , fo at 
over the back way into Rintoul’s rooms! 


James had cl uckled 
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It did not need the morning headlines 
to tell Larry Crane that James Rintoul 
had met his death that night. And their 
explanation of the crime—their story 
of the detective’s simple contrivance for 
unobserved entrance to his quarters 
through the adjoining building on the 
next street was only the confirmatio 
of what Larry knew the moment he saw 
that bridge of light between the walls. 


VII. 


MEMBER. 


TAPTER 


AN EIGHTH PROSPECTIVE 


Ast he 

the 
had alre se begun to plan his 
course of action. He no longer doubied 
that his guess had been correct. The 
figure on the stretcher had been that of 
Rintoul; Young had carried out his in- 
famous bargain, paid his way into the 
Council of Six at the price of blood. It 
was too late to save Rintoul, now; all 
that could be done was to avenge his 
urry felt 
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> turned away, with a deaf car to 
ing uiries of the propr ietor, he 
future 


death, punish his murderers. Li: 
almost as if the dead man had been his 
[ seemed to 
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friend; he have a personat 
motive for running 
the man who had done 
those in whose behalf 
been done. A sudden 

in him. What better of venge- 
ance than the completion of Rintoul’ 
unfinished work? What better tribute 
to the memory of the murdered detec- 
tive than the downfall of the powerful 
which had bought his death? 


Slowly the idea took hold imagina- 


down, not merely 
the actual mur- 
it had 
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der, put 
ambition 


means 


group 
of his 
that he, better 
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tion. He saw suddenly 
other man, 
that aim. He knew almost as 
about the organization and opera 
tion of the Order of Saturn as Rint 
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lad every chance to 
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rant keeper’s questions and strode out 

of the shop, his mind already busy with 

the details of a plan so daring that he 
hes itated timidly to entertain it. 

e went back to his rooms, undressed, 

lf down, not to sleep, 

g muscles forgot- 

i there, wide 

early dawn broke over 

And when he came down to 

fast, to find the headlines 

shrieking of the murder, his plans had 

i form. He read the story 

deliberately. It held only 

for him. And his admira- 

ed unwillingly 
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big sums about where any chance crook 
could steal them. You know we're just 
about to float a big bond issue, and it 
would probably hurt the sale if this 
thing got out. The police will not hear 
about it till we're ready. Our own 
agency is looking into it, but the chances 
are all against our ever finding the men. 
So you're to say nothing and sit tight. 
You haven’t talked about it, have you?” 

Larry shook his head. Cartwright 
was poor stuff, evidently. He could 
plan a murder coolly enough, but he 
couldn’t bear the guilt of it unmoved. 
A cold contempt for the man came upon 
-him. He felt suddenly superior to his 
employer in intelligence and courage as 
well as in virtue. His confidence grew 
at the thought. 

“T’ve said nothing, sir.” 

Cartwright uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Good! And by the way, Crane, I’ve 
lost a paper—must have mislaid it last 
night in the excitement. If you find 
it—er—you see, the fact is, I belong 
to a secret society. We're always doing 
silly stunts and—Jove, the thing’s seri- 
ous enough, this time!” 

His cigar had gone out. 
light it, his hands trembling so that the 
flame missed the charred tobacco by half 
an inch. Larry’s lips 1 in spite 
of himself. Cartwright flung the cigar 
away and went on: 

“Last night I had a paper v 
up—a fool affair to be used 
private theatric: als we'd been 
Just a joke, you 
would look bad for 
friends and me—if it got ou 
by some infernal coinciden 
the name we used in it happens 
name of a real man—and 
to be killed last night. Y 
it, I suppose—Ri: 

ees.” 

Larry’s eyes 
what was coming. 


moved 


He tried to 


curlec 


‘d drawn 

some 
planning. 
und But it 
us—a lot of my 
because, 
or other, 


to be the 


wotand 


itoul, 


Knew 
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“Well, this paper purported to be a 
absurd sort of a contract between six 
of us and a chap named Young to kil 
a man named Rintoul. If it turned 
up it would make a frightful lot of 
trouble for us all. I can’t find the 
beastly thing, either. I’m telling you 
because you may happen to run across 
it, somewhere; and if you do——”’ 

“T’ll be on the lookout for it. sir. 

Larry managed somehow to keep his 
voice even, untriumphant. For it 
flashed across his mind that he knew 
where Cartwright had put that paper. 
Last night, lying on the floor, feigning 
insensibility, he had seen the manager 
thrust something hastily under a pile of 
trade journals which lay on top of the 
letter files. The picture leaped back to 
his mind now. If he could get that con- 
tract, that cold-blooded agreement on 
murder at a fixed price, he would hold 
the whole Six, and Young with them, 
in the hollow of his hand! He could 
hardly wait to escape from the room, lest 
some trick of eye or gesture remind 
Cartwright. He turned to go when a 
sudden thought came to him. What had 
he to fear, after all? Cartwright was 
the one who was afraid. He swung 
calmly back, crossed deliberately to the 
files, and drew the folded paper 
its hiding place. Cartwright leaped up 
with a cry of hoarse relief. Crane 
stepped back, springing to the door 

‘Tl keep this, thanks,” he 
see, Cartwright, I wasn’t so dead t 
world last night as you migh 
And if you'll go into the 
down, with one ear pressed aga 
floor, you'll find that you can he 
fect ly—hear every whisper that 
inthis room. I listened to evei 
of that conference last night. 
you—got every one of you. 
caught, Cartwright—you and tl 
the Six and——” 

“Give it to me—give it to me! Crane, 
I swear I didn’t—I wasn’t—it was Just 
a joke. ” Cartwright collapsed, 
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from 


said. 


“rer 14 
Vault 
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a pitiful wreck of his spruce, dapper 
self. = 
Crane could not repress a faint 
at the cowardly rascal’s terror. 
the police will laug 
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smile 


“T don’t h 
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ping into a soft cinch like this when I 
framed it up to spend a night in that 
vault, but you'll have to admit that my 
work is pretty neat, at that.” 

Cartwri “You took it? 
You got away h that money? And 
we thou His face changed. 
Slowly the normal color came back into 
it. Well, that’s a relief. I never 
guessed our side of 
the line. You're pretty smooth, Crane. 
I should say we could use you on the 

ide. You just turn that paper over 
to me— 


6 


you were on 


Do I ke 


ok so simple as that ?” 
chuckled again. “I'll keep it 
f You need 


Larry 
where it’s 
safe, all right. da’t worry about 
that. But as for giving it up—well, 
hardly.” He thrust it into his pocket. 
“T’ll take a little of hare on account, 
Cartwright— five thousand as 

ke me out a check 
to be 
of it 


have 


the rest 


—to ca wo1't 


identified. settle 


later.” 
“But 

thousand 

reached 


feebly. 


you just pinched twenty-five 
Cartwright 
iis checkbook, protesting 


and more——” 
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tor 


Larry chuck was before 
cnew how it more easily,” he 
said. “Hurry, rant to get this paper 
into a safe-deposit box. It’s too valu- 
able to 
He took 


tremulou 


me.” 
the check which Cartwright’s 
and dived 
through the private door into the cor- 
i » avoided the bank downstairs 
remembering Enfield, its vice 
vas one of the Six—and 
box at the Cat- 
around the corner. 
with 
nothing 
ention of using 
money ; 
. a rely to convince 
Cartwright of If he had 
not demanded a payment the other might 
have suspected him of being more hon- 


have on 


; fingers gave him 


that 
president, 
. ¢ . 
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tlemen’ i 
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He drew 
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est than he wished to appear. He had 
already planned to keep all the money 
he obtained until he could render an 
account of it. 

He breathed more freely as he leit 
the bank, with the priceless agreement 
safe in the vaults. It occurred to him, 
however, as he walked mechanically 
back to the office, that he was in almost 
as much danger, now, as though the 
paper had been destroyed. If the Six 
and Young were to realize that his 
death would prevent the discovery of 
the document incriminating them, his 
life would be worth less than a can- 
celed stamp. He must trust some one 
—must arrange with somebody to pro- 
duce that paper if any accident hap- 
pened to him. And he had no friends, 
no one whom he could trust; not even 
an acquaintance in the city, except 
He thought suddenly of Frances Law- 
ton. 

He went to her desk when he reached 
the office and spoke in a whisper. 

“T want to talk to you—in the hall. 
Will you come out there a minute?” 

Her eyes widened, but she followed 
him. He produced his receipt and his 
key. “In this safe-deposit box I’m keep- 
ing a paper which is terribly valuable,” 
he said. “In case anything should hap- 
pen to me I want you to get it out and 
take it straight to——” He stopped. 
The police? Scarcely, with Arthur 
Young high in their councils and confi- 
dence; he must look elsewhere. He 
lifted his head. “To the governor him- 
self. Don’t trust anybody else with it. 
Take it to him. And don’t let anybody 
know that you have the key—not a liv- 
ing soul. I'll arrange at the 
that you can get the box if I’m knocked 
out.” 

She dropped the key into her 
promised him, with a firm | 
like a man’s. 


bank so 


bag and 
indshake, 


I } “ . hae. af a2 4 
He observed that she did 


not try to pry, and his estimate of her 


rose. 
“I’m glad you trust me,” she said. 


She spoke simply. 
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“I—I won’t ask for explanations now, 
but you'll tell me, some time, won't 
you? I can wait if I know that I’m 
going to hear the story in the end——” 

He leaned near to her, his eyes shin- 
ing. “If this comes out as I hope and 
believe, Frances, you’re going to hear a 
whole lot more than that. But I can't 
talk—yet.”’ 

Her glance lowered, and a warm, clear 
color flamed into her cheeks. They 
went back to the office, and, from sheer 
force of habit, Larry buried himself in 
the routine drudgery of his books. 


CHAPTER VItT, 
STRAIGHT TO HEADQUARTERS 
ARTWRIGHT led the way into the 
clubhouse which sheltered the Cen- 
tral Lodge of the Order of Saturn. It 
was an old residence, fallen on evil 
days in the expansion of the city’s ever- 
growing business district, and it had 
been repaired and remodeled by the or- 
der for its clubrooms under a permit 
from the building bureau of the city, 
with the full sanction of the State gov- 
ernment, whose certificate of incorpora- 
tion hung, unconsciously ironic, in the 
outer corridor of the structure. 
Larry, at Cartwright’s elbow, caught 
a brief glimpse of large, comfortably 
furnished rooms on the ground floor, 
of wide tables littered with magazines, 
of deep leather chairs and thick rugs, 
much in the fashion of clubs gen- 
eral. He followed Cartwright up a 
flight of stairs and along a hall to a 
closed door, which the other opened with 
a flat, queerly shaped key. A moment 
later they stood in the 
the men who had met, two evenings be- 


presence of 


fore, in Cartwright’s office. Larry 
most of them by sight; the ident 


ssed. H 


they met his 


the others was easily gu 
harden as 
own; observed, with a flash of regret, 
the mocking hint of surprise in them. 

Cartwright introduced him in a weary, 


ves 


Young’s 
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beaten tone. “This is Mr. Crane, who 
has us all by the short hair, gentlemen,” 
he said. “He is coming in on his own 
terms.” 

There was a moment of hostile si- 
lence. The state of things evidently had 
been discussed thoroughly among these 
They were prepared to receive 
him, but he saw hate and fear and sul- 
len distrust in every face except 
Young’s. The old counterfeiter grinned 
at him insolently and gestured to a seat 
at his side. 

“Better sit here, Crane. 
are both self-elected members; 
have to hang together, elt?” 

Larry accepted the invitation without 
speech. He sat quietly through the 
meeting, which was merely a rehearsal 
of the events which already had passed 
into history. Young reported briefly 
regarding his accomplished deed. He 
had killed Rintoul with a silenced re- 
volver, shot him from behind in his 
own rooms. He and a _ helper—he 
seemed to have secured the fellow 
through Harrington, for the latter 
nodded as Young referred to his com- 
panion—had used a discarded ambu- 
lance to remove the body, and, finding 
themselves observed and followed, had 
been obliged to alter their original plans 
and run out into the country before 
dropping it into the river. He waved a 
hand at “Larry as he of this. 

“Luckily it was our new member who 
was fol I was a little alarmed, 


llowing. 
at first, about that part of it. Nobody 


men. 


You and I 
we'll 


spoke 


noticed the ambu- 
another bit 
d to the case 
regular 
It’s 


the order 


Ins to have 


€ 
] 
i 


ance. .\nd I’ve had 


Oi cour 


of luck, 
in being assign 
given me a 


I Iquarte rs, now. 
It makes 


f approval 

I | imsical re- 
mark to the effect that sc ng as he and 
his young ir health 


friend Crane kept th 


the order seemed likely to be better off 
for recent events, and sat down. Har- 
rington reported, in a queerly meek 
voice, that Number Seven was not 
wholly displeased with the turn of 
events, though he wished to reprimand 
Number Four—Cartwright—for the 
carelessness which had endangered the 
whole organization. Cartwright took 
the rebuke humbly. 

Larry spoke curtly, and asked: 

“Why doesn’t Number Seven come 
to these sessions himself? Who is he, 
anyway? Now that I’m inside I want 
to know the whole game. I don’t like 
working in the dark.” 

There was a quick movement of heads 
toward him; hostile, scornful glances 
centered on his. He saw Young’s 
amused grin. Harrington spoke conde- 
scendingly. 

“Number Seven is known only to me, 
as secretary of the Six,” he said. “It 
is a principle of the order that only one 
man in each level is acquainted with the 
next man above. Number Sixty, for 
instance, reports for the Fifth Level; 
Number Six Hundred for the Fourth, 
and so on. Each local lodge reports 
through one member to one man of the 
Central Lodge. In this way we are prac- 
tically secured against treachery. No 
one man can ever drag down more than 
a few of the others, and no one whatever 
can drag down Number Seven. You 
are not likely to make his acquaintance 
—tunless you replace me as secretary, 
that is.” 

There was a 
the remoteness of that hypothesis 
amused the But Larry did not 
smile. And, ting Young’s eyes, he 
surprised in them a speculative look 
which puzzled him, alarmed hi 


chuckle at this, as if 
Six. 


mee 


1m. 
+7 


une was at his side as the m4¢ 


Young ting 


broke up. Fach of the Six had received 


from Harrington a check for ten thou- 
wn on the Commercial 


Young and Larry had 


sand dollars, dra 
Trust Company. 
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shared in this dividend, as a matter of 
course. 

Larry gathered that the profits of the 
order were derived only indirectly from 
the sale of the counterfeits ; each of the 
members paid an annual membership 
fee, in return for which he received 
from three to four counterfeit bills 
through the mails, so that by passing 
them his profit was at least two or three 
hundred per cent on his investment. It 
was almost policeproof, from the out- 
side. He could not help admiring the 
systematic way in which the business 
was handled. [ven treachery could 
make but little trouble for the order. 
There was absolutely no proof that the 
distribution of counterfeit had anything 
to do with the Brothers of Saturn. A 
disloyal member might say so, but he 
could never prove it, and at his worst 
he could involve only his immediate su- 
perior, who, in turn, could implicate only 
one of the men above him. 

Young spoke in Crane’s ear. “So you 
were just bluffing me back there in the 
rooms\ eh? You’re good, You 
had me absolutely foole@ I figured you 
as a regular little soody-good, and all the 
time you were right in the game. It 
sure is one on me!” 

“Live and learn,” said Larry curtly. 

He discovered that to pose as a crimi- 
nal came harder than he had anticipate 
even though the men for 
the pose was maintained were real crimi- 
nals and in no position to look askance. 
It hurt him to encourage 
viction that he was as bad as the ot 
almost as guilty as Young himself 
left the clubhouse with the 
at his elbow. latter sig 


son. 


whose bene 
tf aor? . 
Young’s 


counterfeiter 
The naled 
and with a genial 
into the night. 

Larry went meek tc 
was still very early, < 
ous desire for 
ness. There was 
Lawton to whom 
either. Before long 
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studio on the chance of finding her g 
home. She was, but not alone. Agatly 
Morton was with her. And Larrys 
distrust of this woman, waking cyttickly 
at the memory of his chance glimpse of 
her in Young’s society, leaped from hs 
eyes in spite of himsclf. He 
answering look in hers as hey » 
glance. Jt was like a declarat io 
that single flashing clash of 
He felt a change in Frances Law 
manner as he dropped in a chair. 
regarded him strangely; there 
welcome in the tone with e 
spoke. Instead he felt a kind of reluc- 
if she wanted to think 
and yet 
under 


met his 


11 OL War, 


was no 


which 


orn in it, as 
pleasantly of him, 
He flusi 1ed slowly 
his eyes moved uneasily to Agati 
ton’s. 

“T believe we have a comm 
quaintance, Miss Morton, 
a queer desire to strike at 
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Every confidence! Larry’s hands 
tightened. He began to guess what had 
taken place. Young, the red-handed, 
cowardly murderer of Rintoul, some- 
how had contrived to worm his way 
into this woman’s trust and had dared, 
for his own protection, to tell her some- 
thing of what he believed to be the truth 
about Larry himself. And she, in turn, 
eager to protect her friend Frances 
Lawton against the attentions of a 
criminal, had confided some of what he 
had told her, in that girl’s unwilling 
ear. Now, whatever he might say was 
contradicted in advance; he was under 
suspicion, if nothing worse. And if he 
cleared himself he risked enlightening 
Young. He dared not lay his cards on 
the table; he could not afford to trust 
even Frances herself. He must let them 
think what they chose—until he was 
ready to tell everything. 

Frances rose slowly and crossed the 
room toa desk. She opened it and drew 
out the key he had given her. Turning, 
she held it toward him. 

“T think you’d better take this,” she 
said quietly. “TI’d rather not keep it 
any longer. And——” she straightened 
a little, “I’m afraid we can’t be friends. 
now.” 

s sealed by Agatha 
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He strode back to his rooms with his 
heart full of helpless anger, anger 
against Young, anger against the woman 
who had been Rintoul’s friend, and who 
was now the confidant of his murderer, 
who had lent herself to poison the mind 
of Frances Lawton against the only liv- 
ing man who could avenge that murder. 
His hands clenched, 

“T’ll take what I’ve got,” he said, be- 
tween tight-shut teeth. “I won’t wait 
for Number Seven to show his hand. 
It’s enough to nab the Six—and smash 
the order! I'll do that!” 

And when the Cattlemen’s National 
opened its doors next morning he was 
waiting on the step. Half an hour later 
he was on his way to the capital, his 
damning document in his inner pocket, 
his face hard and set. It was a three- 
hour journey. He reached the capitol 
building a little after two in the after- 
noon. The governor had left at one 
to spend three weeks in the mountains, 
out of reach of telegraph and telephone. 
And the lieutenant governor, as Larry 
realized with a sense of helplessness, 
was notoriously friendly with the poli- 
ticians who held sway in his own home 
city. He dared not risk going to him. 
Disheartened, he caught the _ three- 
o'clock train I, the paper in 
his pocket burning him like hot coals. 

He reached the city at dusk. It was 
too late, of course, to go to the bank; 


homewa 


he went straight to his lodgings, his 
mind numb with too much thinking. 
caught 
r figure loitering across 
d in the shadow of 
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a vaguely familia 
the street. He stoppc 
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neared the door his eye 


a projecting door keenly 
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by intuition 
than by eyesight, as the fellow who had 
followed him away n Rintoul’s house 
on the day when he had tried first to 
see the detective. Instinct warned him 
that the man l for his 
And the knowledge that he had 
was all- 
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return. 
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important to himself as well as to the 
task of punishing those who had done 
a cowardly murder for the sake of un- 
lawful profits rose to make him doubly 
wary. He turned and walked quickly 
to the corner. A sudden resolve came 
to him, 

Larry did not trust the police, as a 
whole. The whispers he 
their traffic with major 
knew that most of them 
course; but he 
smoke means at least a little fire—had 
taught him to fear them ens as much 
as he feared the Six. And he kt 
that Young was high i 
favor at headquarters. re W 
one man on the force whose reputatic 
for square dealing was proof even 
against innuendo. [Everybody knew 
George Rale. He wa 
square, whatever the rest of 
might be. And whether he believed the 
story Crane had to tell or rejected it as 
fantastic moonshine, he would see that 
no harm came to the man who told it. 
At once Larry boarded a passing trolley. 
Twenty minutes later he stood before 
the wide desk in Rale’s private office, 
meeting ~~. the . en, intelligent 
eyes of the big i 
a lucky chance, 

Between them, epy.: up from the 
bare, gleaming wood of the desk, lay the 
copy of the agreement between the Six 
and Young, where Larry had placed it. 
There was a inna , tense silence, and then 
Rale’s hand sneel to the paper. He 
lifted it deliberately, as he struck a 

atch against the side of the stand at 
his elbow. Stupefied beyond the power 
to prote st Larry watched the flame curl 
along the edge of the paper. Too late, 
with a choked cry, he launched his body 
in a desperate spring to save some rem- 


i 
R ) 
rn 


nant of it. R: rarded him away ; the 
last fraoment of the sheet fluttered 
the ash try, and flame consumed it. 

“You came preity near to spilling all 
the beans, young lolli It’s a good 


into 


thing you brought that paper to me in. 
stead of the newspapers. We've hat 
men out looking for you all day. If yoy 
hadn’t come in of your own accord you'd 
have been with us before morning—hy 
request. Your name is on the list. But 
I guess we'll have to take it off, after al 
Rintoul will be ple 
take you along wi 
“Rintoul!” Larry gasped th 
“Why, he’s- 
Rale 
I forgot that you 
pressed a button and 
peared. “Ask 
McNamara. 
at last.” 
“Young!” Larry whirled as t 
tary vanished, his. face flaming 
true, then! You stand in, lik 
others! You’re in the game yj 
You—you’re going to let Yo 
with me—Young, the man whi 
“The man who squared you with Mrs. 
Catlin ar en she was going to s 
up. Forgotten that, haven’t y 
There was a low chuckle 
hind him. Larry turned like 
Young, grinning amiably, came into the 
room. 
“IT wondered,” he said, 
hadn’t made a mistake in 
tween you and that pleasan 
I’d gues ed that you —_ a 
crook as you’ve proved yourseli 
have gone up, right then. [| 
have been better for you, at that 
have gotten off pretty light 
it is, I’m afraid you'll cat 
stretch, along with the other 
“You-—you murderer!” Lar 
tightened. “You may be 
away with this, but I warn 
going to have trouble! You 
me quiet—l’ll talk— 
of peopl 
say, tO p! 
Rale i 
“You were 
time. He 


( 
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with the evidence he’s been holding over 
the rest of them. Wanted me to jug you 
for murder. He’s been playing them 
close to the chest, too. It’s all right. 
You can tell him the rest of the yarn 
now.” 

Young’s face changed expression. 
He looked keenly, almost wistfully, at 
Larry for a long moment. Then his 
smile lightened the gravity of his face, 
and he held out his hand 

“Good for you, son! J hated to think 
that I’d been wrong about you. It wasn’t 
a nice job—to gather you in with the 
others. Shake!” 

Larry put his hands behind him. “I 
hands with murderers,” he 
“You can’t quiet me with 
You've got to 
me to tell 


don’t shake 
said hotly. 
that sort of talk, either. 
kill me if don’t want 
what I know——” 
, Crane.” Rale’s laugh cut 
his angry speech. “Don’t you 
hat you’re on a dead card? Let 
me introduce you to Mr. Rintoul. He 
hasn't really killed himself. It’s all a 
plant—and it sure has worked. We've 
picked up so many counterfeiters this 
fternoon that the cells are crowded with 


you 


“Forget it 


alter 
em.” 

Larry gulped, stared. Rintoul alive! 
ind Rintoul the same! But he 
his own eyes—and the 


Young 


with 
had described the finding of 
detective. 


hands in a gesture of help- 


of the murdered 


rour” he de- 
aven’s sake, 


1 
ar 


person. It was the first instance in 
which the circumstances promised any 
light, for Mrs. Catlin had talked vol- 
ubly to the cashier who had questioned 
her. He had intervened, as Larry knew, 
in time to save the younger man from 
arrest and, with the start furnished by 
the envelope and the printed slip, had 
quickly made definite progress. By 
trailing Harrington the members of the 
Six were easily spotted; the Order of 
Saturn fell under suspicion next, and 
with this as a foundation Rintoul had 
planned his daring and ingenious game 
of double-dealing. By making himself 
a menace, under the name of Rintoul, 
he managed to frighten the members 
into a kind of desperation; by keeping 
himself out of sight, when they began 
to look for him, he whetted their de- 
sire to lay hands on him, so that when 
he boldly himself, as 
the price of admission to the order, the 


looked high to them. 


offered to kill 


price 
Larry couldn’t quite believe it, even 
now. 
“But the body! 
“Naturally. They \ 
course. I expected that. And before 
we did anything else we got a body out 
of the morgue. They’d picked it up 
that afternoon, and nobody. was likely 
dressed 
in my 
‘e thought 
wed the am- 


d so lo: ga 


itched me, of 


to claim it betore night. \We 
1 oa 4 . 
it in my clothes and had it there 


rooms rez r bi 


look logical, 


1 said 
Larry, remembering. him in the 
restaurant— 

‘They were all somewhere in the 
neighborhood,” saw 
two of them as 1 we in. Well, we 

the body i 
who 


boat, 
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known to many people, even here in 
the department. We thought it best to 
keep me in the background from the 
beginning. Outside of Mac a: 

Rale here, 

don’t talk, there aren’t ten 
the city 
is or what he 


ari ¢ . | 41 
and ty iree otn 

E } 
pc opie 
who k Rint 


James 
easy enough. 
—had to fool 
fooled the Six. 
actly 
part init. I did 
I meard that youd 
and that you'd 
and the 
same 
reasons, | 
was sure 
to have 


son 


as I’d pla 


a4 j ° 1 
butted into the Six, 


pinched that roll, 


you were play 


pay 
ing in earnest the 
playing for private 
believe it. 


I hated 


game I was 
could hardily 
1 in you. 
pick you up——” 
And J } send you to 
the chair, too—so we’re that. 
But I'd have done it. I meant to do it, 
friendship or no.” 

“That's the proper spirit.” Ral 
nodded approval. 
this business—stops right 
line b and 
tough, sometimes, but it can’t be he 

“Why did you wait?” Larry turnec 
to Rintoul. “Why didn’t you run them 
in as soon as you knew who they were? 
The Six, I mean—— 

“Why didn’t you?” Rintoul grinned. 
“T was after Number Seven, of course 
—the biggest fish in the pond. I’d have 
let all the g him. And I 
got him! He’s downstairs now, 
wondering how on earth it all happened. 
I sort of suspected that it was some- 
body like that—somebody big and promi- 
nently respectable. So I figured that 
he’d let me get to him, knowing that 
when he chose he could send me to the 
chair. That was the idea of the 
fake murder, you appar- 
ently, so fully in the power of the order 
that they could I 
told Ha 
wanted to see 


disap} oint 
rated to have to 
quits on 


aoe riendship stops in 
short at the 
etween right wrong. It’s 
Iped.” 
1 


” 


rest go, to 


Sitti 1g 


whole 
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aitord to trust me. 
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rrington this that 


T 
that J 


morning 
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was going to be secretary in his place 
e kicked a little, but he gave in. And 
the Honor able Ce onrad Voge, 
philanthropist, ex-senator, 
president, is pee ig—if 


s why 


—on a board bed, and won 
t’s turned 1 
We've got 
and hundreds of the 
smashed ver—smiashe 


the only way it could be 


1. 
dewn! 


order’s fore 


in at the top and worl 
Slowly Larry’s tense mind relaxed 
tening to 
1 1 j 
e cleared 
one 
It was i; 


light of Rintoul’ 


Morton’s behavior lost its ucl spect 
1 
i 


The thought reminded him that oF ranices 
Lawton 
her acquaintance. He 
“You told Miss 
thought about me 
think she 
mine, ] 


im to be unfit for 
1 


till believed 
interrupter 
Morton whi: 


oe | 


aidn t yous 


said ling to a frien 


the new 

way she stood up for you. She 
simply wouldn’t believe that you were 
in it—not until you practically ad 
it by giving her that key and 
her to go to the governor if 
happened to you. And then 
that matter of the money you put 
the bank, too. That looked hz 
must admit. t 


I suppose it 
of the play—to vour 


was 
make 
logical to Cartwright; but 
al to us, 


eyes wih 


look logic too.’ 


dently talked a lot with her,” | 

should pres that was takin: 
chance. She might have talke: 
Both men laughed 

might not,” said Rale. 
Crane, aren't 
Does she strike you 


Why, 


vou wi se 
as just 


pher ? there 1 


stenographer ! 
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head on the force than that girl’s! It 
was her work in Cartwright’s office 
that gave us the working knowledge we 
had to have. We got Hoagland Morton 
to give the regular stenographer a better 
job in his bank, and then fixed it up with 
the typewriter agency to send Miss Law- 
ton up for the vacant job. She ferreted 
out most of the dope that Rintoul used 
in jimmying his way in. But she hated 
to believe that you were in it; she sure 
did.” 

Rintoul rose abruptly. ‘You don’t 
need us, do you, Rale? It strikes me 
that we've both got some important 
explaining left to do, and the sooner we 
do it——” 

Rale chuckled as he wagged his head. 
“On your way, you two Romeos! You 
make me wish I was young and pretty 
again, Good luck! And [J Rin- 
toul, you can find something for this 
chap to do, can’t you—when he’s 
through explaining? He ought to get 
a job, anyway. Maybe you could per- 
suade Hoagland Morton to find a place 
for him, eh?” 

“I shouldn’t 
ored slightly. 


Say, 


wonder.” Rintot 
“Come on, Cra 
Larry had 
“How are you going 
life,” he 


er straighten it out with the 


another 
coming to 


papers—make them forgive you for kill- 
Ing Tame inte 1{,—— ” 


houlders 


ne 
+o? serl 
straightened 


a lit 


explained 


HAT 


1 


re nie O1 in 


for him, one hand resting on the detec- 
tive’s shoulder. 

“We're going to let James Rintoul 
stay dead and buried, Crane. It was 
only a pen name, anyway. And after 
this Jim’s going to use the one that be- 
longs to him. He’s earned the right to 
it; he’s paid for—for a lot of foolish 
things. I don’t know whether you real- 
ize what it means to the country to 
break up the Order of Saturn. They 
were threatening the whole business sys- 
tem of the nation—endangering the 
credit of the government; why, if we 
could only tell the public the whole truth 
of this $i 

“Forget it, chief.” Rintoul drew on 
his silk glove. “It’s a closed book, now. 
But you're right. I feel as if I’d paid up 
my debts—paid in queer coin, maybe, 
but paid in full. Come along, Crane. 
We're wasting time, down here—both 
of us.” 

And they went out together, with 
Rale’s friendly laugh following them, a 
touch of bachelor wistfulness in it. 
Larry Crane was almost sorry for a fel- 
low who was only a police commissioner 
and who wasn’t on his way to kindle < 
glow of honest admiration—and some- 
hing deeper and finer, perhaps—in the 


only eyes in the world mattered. 
shoul- 


’ 


that 


Rintoul’s hand dropped on his 


y,.” he said “it’s great 
alive, isn't ae 


bet,” said Larry Crane heartily. 


h ippily, 
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in the creation of 
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million 


In any case “Rocky” had no choice. 
he failed to carry out the terms 


reed upon—and the doctor hugged 
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tighter the iron-clad, doubly witnessed 
contract buttoned into his vest—he, 
Madison Grimes, M. D., had but to tell 
the truth, that part of the truth, at 
least, which would serve his purposes. 
Walter Magner III had been incompe- 
tent by reason of senile dementia; the 
virtuous doctor had drawn up a will at 
his direction, merely to quiet his ex- 
citement and quite without intention of 
allowing its probate. Immediately, the 
will would be thrown out of court, and 
Rockwell van Hooven, under the terms 
of his uncle’s preceding testament, must 
content himself with the traditional dol- 
lar, than which nine million was pre- 
cisely eight million, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars better. 

No. Doctor Grimes felt himself to 
be quite secure. Yet his vagrant eye, 
lighting briefly upon the stodgy figure 
of Detective Sergeant Riordan across 
the road, fixed suddenly in an uneasy 
stare. He was quite safe, of course, 
yet he owned an inner discomfort 
which would not down. Behind the 
stupidly malignant policeman he seemed 
suddenly to envisage the power of an 
outraged law, blind but remorseless. 

“Seems to me Riordan’s spending all 
his time out there lately.” Doctor 
Grimes tossed the words over his shoul- 
der in the general direction of his noise- 
less secretary. “I wonder if he has 
anything else at all to do?” 

Miss Briggs made no reply. 
less, taciturn, self-effacing, 
tinued her interminable sorting of 
vari-colored index cards. She did not 
look up or notice the remark in any 
Way. 


Color- 
she con- 


Like 
articles of office furniture, 
Miss Briggs was frequently the butt of 
his soliloquies, and if she had answered 
any of them he would have been more 
Irprised than if his revolving book- 
case suddenly had taken unto itself a 
voice, 


4B ps 


The doctor did not expect it. 


his other 
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But, as he continued to stare ab- 
stractedly from the window, this auto- 
maton turned stealthily to glance at his 
muscular back. A frightened resolu- 
tion seemed stirring in the depths of 
her pale eyes. 

As though conscious of that look, 
Doctor Grimes stiffened where he 
stood, but his apprehensive eyes were 
upon a rapidly approaching ‘motor car. 

It was the same well appointed town 
car which had brought Doctor Grimes 
to Walter Magner’s bedside only yes- 
terday. It stopped at his door. The 
footman, woodenly correct in his 
maroon-colored livery, dismounted 
stiffly and opened the door. 

Miss Constance Haddon emerged. 
The oval face beneath her ash-blond 
hair was serene as ever, her sapphire 
eyes were steady; yet there was about 
her such an air of hardly suppressed 
agitation that the doctor’s skin prickled 
oddly at sight of it. 

She hurried up the steps and burst 
unceremoniously into the waiting room 
before Grimes had time to turn toward 
the door. 

Her face ivory-white, even to the 
lips, Miss Haddon made a rush at her 
host. 

“He’s better!’ she exclaimed, 
wrenching at his sleeve. “He’s better, 
I tell you! He’s not going to die—and 
he wants to see that will!” Her fea- 
tures, usually cold as a statue’s, were 
shockingly disordered. She was reck- 
less of any auditor. 

Something seemed to fall away at the 
pit of the doctor’s stomach, but he did 
not forget caution. Sparing an an- 
guished thought for the detective with- 
out, he gripped his guest’s shoulder and 
hurried her through into the consulting 

As they passed, Miss Briggs’ pale 
followed them, her head swiveling, 
shaking hands mechanically 


roon). 
eye 
while her 
misarranged the cards before her. 
Behind a soundproof door Doctor 
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Grimes turned savagely upon his com- 
panion. 

“Pull yourself together!” he said 
snappily. “If Briggs weren’t deaf and 
dumb she’d surely suspect something. 
Here, drink this! Now tell me.” 

“That’s all,” answered the girl more 
calmly. ‘The old fool’s not dead. He’s 
better. And he remembers everything 
—remembers making that will. And 
he wants to see it!” 

“Weil,” began the doctor confidently. 
“Well Then he 
stopped dead. 

The two faced each other, blue eyes 
Staring into gray, wordless and tense, 
while their understanding of this catas- 
trophe grew. 

Slowly Doctor Grimes’ green-gray 
eyes narrowed and seemed furtively to 
draw nearer together. His features 
hardened and grew feline, predatory. 
No word was said, but the silence was 
electric. At first it had been merely 
stunned, bewildered; now it was 
fraught with conspiracy. Constance 
Haddon’s scared blue eyes changed 

ally, grew cold and bright as sap- 
once more. 

“Has he asked for me?” inquired 
Doctor Grimes softly. 

The girl nodded, looking at him ex- 
pectantly. Even in that moment of 
stress Doctor Grimes felt an odd thrill. 
In the final crisis Haddon 
looked at last positions 
were reversed. He was now the domi- 
nant figure. The thought 
warmed him; for 
near to admitting the woman’s 
tion. 


“Come along,” 1 he 


* more doubtfully. 


Constance 
him: at their 
arrant 
he came 


attrac- 


the moment 


and opened 
the door. 
The 
room and out Walter 
mou ing Mi 
vacantl 
own ethical problem. 
Arrived at the ugly old Washington 
Square house, the doctor and his com- 


ugh the waiting 
NMaener’s li- 
Magner’s li 
Briggs to stare 


> 7 
ine eg 
ne, a\ 


after them, engrossed in her 
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panion hurried up the high stoop ang 
into the square hall. The same fot. 
men occupied the same erect positions 
while the same butler, pasty, side 
burned, supercilious, received this w- 
important visitor with a grudging bow, 
and the same crafty, sharp-faced Mag. 
ners smirked unchangingly from the 
walls, 

Nothing was altered. Doctor Grime: 
was bound by that strange feeling 
which sometimes holds us in dreams. 
[t was as though night after night for 
centuries, over and over in one w- 
changing, dreary round, more dreadful 
for its lack of tangible horror, he had 
been summoned to attend the dying 
millionaire; had ridden, mute, and 
brooding dark plans, to Washington 
Square; had mounted that high stoop, 
entered this hall, been greeted by this 
eternal mockery of butler, footmen, 
and portraits, all alike unreal, all gloat: 
ing upon that fate which ambushed 
him. There was a tangible Nemesis in 
this stodgy old mansion, an implacable 
thing lurking somewhere—in old Wal- 
ter Magner’s bed, perhaps. And ever 
night, through all that endless succes 
sion of dream night, it moved imper- 
ceptibly closer—closer, for the final 
spring. 

The doctor mopped his face with a 
shaking hand. For a breath this wak- 
ing nightmare had held him stone-rigid 
He laughed nervously, for this new tum 
of affairs had jarred him into unsteadi 
ness. 

“T feel as if I’d done all this before, 
over and over!” he whispered. 

es hissed Constance, 
aloud: “Doctor Featherstonhaugh 
wants to see you before you go up.” 

That eminent practitioner awaited 


S-sh !”’ then 


them in the same small room which his 


fiow. as 


pompous aura seemed to overflo 
his elephantine bulk did the chair 
strove to contain it. 

He did not rise. ‘Ha, 
Graves—what’s your name!” he begat, 


which 


Griggs— 
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with bluff patronage. “Wanted again, 
young man!” 

He wheezed condescendingly ; to-day 
his mood was immensely self-satisfied. 
His black-ribboned glasses shone al- 
most amiably. Plainly Doctor Feather- 
stonhaugh congratulated himself. 

“Astounding improvement!” he said, 
exulting. In his wheezing, pop-eyed 
egotism, the fat old physician reminded 
Doctor Grimes queerly of an ancient, 
overfed, asthmatic pug dog, tail wag- 
ging over a disinterred bone, commend- 
ing the fore thought which had induced 
its burying. 

“Astonishing, and yet quite natural. 
Proves once more the worth of intel- 
ligent therapeusis, rationally applied! 
Ha! Yes! B. Bulgaricus, iodides; 
glonoin; parathyroid—the old and the 
Remarkable! I shall report the 
By the way, nurse ”  Pain- 
fully he extracted pen and prescription 

from an overtight waistcoat and 
-d briefly, panting. 
once.” He handed Miss Had- 
order. “Mustn’t drop the duct- 
ind extracts yet.” 

turned back to 
temporarily ignored for this 
important matter. He did not 
gize; t was the time of this 
worth, anyhow? 

»wed a bitter smile. 


yes—Graves! } 


new. 


case, 


the doctor 


rac 1oner 
11 
iif 


turned 
rapped 
making 
1 every- 


“Have this. 


Old _Featherstonhaugh patently 
knew nothing about the will, but he 
could extract littlke comfort from the 
thought. Though no one knew save 
Magner himself, that was enough. His 
whole brilliant scheme ruined— 
ruined! And so was Doctor Madison 
Grimes. There could be no explana- 
tion. If Magner’s mind was really 
clear, and he remembered his intent of 
last night, Madison Grimes was dis- 
credited. Nervously he wondered if 
his act constituted a crime, if it violated 
the penal code? It could be made to, he 
felt sure, and his savor was no sweeter 
in the nostrils of the district attorney 
than in those of the police. [or long 
he had been suspecta—and 
such cannot afford even the shadow of 
alleged felony. ’ 

Perhaps—perhaps, given a little time, 
he might produce a good 
enough to pass beneath the old gentle- 
man’s purblind gaze. It was a chance, 
but, if it failed, there was a crime un- 
questionable. He was delivered into 
the hands of his Anyway, 
Magner had only to speak, to hint the 
will to any disinterested 
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that Walter Magner was truly 
sound mind” this day. 
“Ts that you, my boy?’ 
The old head turned, and the 
shadows lying in deep eye sockets, hol- 
low temples, and beneath high cheek- 
bones wavered and changed to the 
movement, and to that interminable 
nod-nod-nodding. 
“Ts that you? 
He laughed a 
half tolerant. Even the 
ing voice was deeper, stronger to-day; 
a new light shone in the dim, rheumy 
eyes. As does a dying candle 


“of 


9 


Doctor Grimes, is it ?” 
little, half apologetic, 
shrill, quaver- 


le, the flame 


of the old man’s life had flared up, to 
burn clear and bright and 
a moment. 
“Sorry about my mistake,” he went 
; 


teady—for 


“ 


on good-humoredly. “Took you for the 
son of my old friend, Madison Gryce. 
They told me I was wrong, and I think 
a part of me knew it all the time. But 
when one gets old, very old, as 
I am, it’s so hard to things 
straight. One lives in the past, in the 
past, my boy. Names, faces—so-amany 
names, so many faces !—and there’s not 
much difference between them. No 
matter—no matter. You humored my 
whim very courteously, sir. J thank 
you. And, as I can’t allow a stranger 
to be discommoded without return, I 
have directed my secretary to pay you 
as though for professional 
visits. I trust that is 
tor? You don’t scruple to accept it, 
with my apologies, I hope?” 
Despairing, Doctor forced 
his dry tongue to mumble something. 
“That’s settled, then,” the old gentle- 
man resumed  benignantly. 
sorry to have troubled you, doctor. 
And now, if you 
document—the wil! vou wrote for 
last night—I won’t detain you longer. 
Pll destroy it, of course. Not that J 
question your ability at all, sir; I’m sure 
you did excellently. I remember that 
I admired your phrasing when you read 


very 
tN; 


keep 


ordinary 


satisfactory, doc- 


Grimes 


te | ery 


will just return that 


me 
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it over to me last night. Nor have] 
changed my mind. But my lawyers al- 
ready have such a _ will, identically 
drawn. I made it directly after my 
wife died.” He smiled again, depre. 
catingly. “We old fogies get strange 
notions. I fancied it would be best to 
have another ‘will ready, in case—in 
case anything happened to the first, 
Perhaps I'll just keep the one you 
wrote, after all.” 

Grimes swallowed with vast effort 
and summoned a voice, dry, hoarse, al- 
most unrecognizable, but articulate. 

“Er—ah—but you can’t read it, can 
you, sir?” 

Walter Magner smiled with pathetic 
pride. One shriveled, venous hand 
groped beneath the heaped-up pillows, 
“Oh, yes—quite clearly,” he explained, 
“with this.” He held up a big double 
convex lens, a reading glass. “Ina 
strong light, I can read perfectly—for 
a minute or two.” 

Madison Grimes groaned aloud. 
This last hope was gone; he dared not 
bring the old man a forgery. The 
situation was hopeless; he was caught. 
Before him lay open disgrace, or that 
grim alternative which he had not yet 
dared voice, even to himself. 

For the moment Doctor Grimes 
stood speechless, writhing in the inex- 
orable grip of circumstance. His lean 
face worked, so that Constance Had- 
don, alarmed, caught fiercely at his 
wrist; so that even the ancient, blink- 
ing patient quavered, “What’s wrong, 
my boy? Are you sick?” 

It was the last stand. 
ance of honesty, the solid overlay 0! 
gift of that profession whose 


An_ inherit- 


ethics, 
pride is in its standards of conduct— 
these fought in him against cupidity 
and fear, against his sordid, passionate 
longing for money—one million dollars! 
—and his sordid dread of exposure, of 
unmasking, so that he would stand 
naked in the public eye, shivering, 
stripped of all the decencies; the mam 
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who falsified a trust, who would have 
cozened a dying millionaire, who had 
not scrupled to juggle the intent of an 
old, old man already tottering upon the 
blink of ternity. 

At the thought Madison Grimes 
shuddered strongly. His teeth rattled; 
he wiped cold sweat from ais forehead. 
Now he saw his gradual descent into 
devious ways as inevitable, unchange- 
able. There was no return from this 
path which he had entered so light- 
heartedly; it led only onward—down- 
ward. Perforce, he must follow it. He 
was no longer that Madison Grimes 
who had scrupled long before venturing 
upon a petty jewel theft; that man was 
gone. Bit by bit his own acts, the un- 
recognized influence of a hundred 
criminals, the shifts and turns forced 
on him by his chosen work as a physi- 
cian to crooks—all these had changed 
him so that it was a coarser, harder 
man to whom this last dilemma pre- 
sented itself. 

He decided it as he must; in the 
light—or in the darkness—of his chosen 
course. Before him al! ways led down- 
ward, yet he could not stand still. 

All this, which takes so long to tell, 
flashed through his mind in a breath, 
before the pause had become awkward. 

“No, sir,’ he answered equably, 
“I'm quite well. And as for that 
\ His voice was even, almost 
but hard, so hard and merci- 
less that Constance Haddon, watching 
those narrow gray eyes, gasped invol- 
untarily, then loosed his and 
nodded a little, satisfied. “As for your 
will, Mr. Magner, I’ll bring it to you 
on Monday. I put it into my safe-de- 
posit box this morning, you see, to keep 
This is Satur- 
I'll bring 
thing Monday morn- 


will—— 


careless, 


wrist 


it quite secure for you. 
day, and the bank’s 
you the will first 


” 


closed. 


And on that he made his adieus, 


aving the old gentleman satisfied, anc 
5.2 . 4 ~ Pr 
ooking even brighter than at first; dis- 
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gustingly bright and strong, was Doc- 
tor Grimes’ bitter thought. 

In the upper hall he turned upon the 
young woman beside him. “Quick!” 
he said. “That prescription!’ The girl 
still held the bit of paper in one hand. 
The doctor’s eye devoured its writing 
in a flash. “Capsules!” he whispered, 
“A dozen capsules. Get that filled. 
Don’t go yourself; send Rocky, your 
precious Rocky!’ He sneered. “I 
want him in it, sulky pup! Send him 
to the pharmacist’s and have him bring 
those capsules to my office on the way 
back.” 

There was time for no more. Al- 
ready the nurse on duty rustled toward 
them on her way back to the bedside. 
Down the hall Jackson, suspicious as 
ever, regarded them watchfully. Con- 
stance Haddon nodded her understand- 
ing. Her poise had returned; the sap- 
phire eyes were coolly hard, once more 
holding a mocking glint. Not the 
thought of murder, but the prospective 
loss of those millions had shaken her 
calm, was Doctor Grimes’ cynical re- 
flection. He need not fear hysterical 
relentings from her! 

So the doctor went soberly back to 
his office, his mood sour, vaguely re- 
sentful of fate, yet no longer per- 
turbed. His decision was taken; there 
should be no more qualms. Even the 
sight of Detective Sergeant Riordan at 
his interminable vigil without had no 
power to shake him. 

Ignoring Miss Briggs, as usual, the 
doctor paced his waiting room for the 
coming of young Van Hooven. But 
his secretary, deeply stirred by these 
mysterious happenings, piecing together 
overheard scraps of talk, could not even 
pretend to work, 

Had his own absorption been less, 
the doctor could not have failed to note 
This strange young 
woman ard beauty she dis- 
trusted instinctively, whom the doctor 
himself had called a murderess; their 


her uneasiness. 


whose 





secret whisperings about old Mr. Mag- 
ner; the talk of a will which the old 
man had asked to see—all this had a 
sinister ring. Miss Briggs was shaken 
to the depths of her narrow, colorless 
soul, torn between the passionate loy- 
alty which such women afford to heed- 
less, unkowing employers, and the no 
less honest passion for rectitude, which 
is their heritage. 

So the minutes passed unheeded, 
while these two pondered their own 
concerns. And Sergeant Riordan, out- 
side the window, maintained his stub- 
born, hopeless espionage ; and Rockwell 
van Hooven, pill box in hand, hurried 
from the drug toward them. 
And somewhere in the dim reaches of 
space a power which he had disregarded 
took cognizance of Madison Grimes, 
M. D., and shaped a meeting of these 
four to his confusion, 

Rocky van Hooven stumbled up the 
steps and blundered into the waiting 
room, bottle-shouldered, clumsy, ill at 
ease. His irregular face was flushed 
and sullen; his was half blus- 
tering, half fearful, wholly unpleasant. 

“Here,” he began, and he thrust a 
little blue-wrapped pill box at the doc- 
tor. “Here’s your pills. Fix ’em up, 
and hurry!” 

Doctor Grimes bared white teeth at 
him in a soundless snarl, like some 
great cat, glancing apprehensively at 
Miss Briggs, immersed in the filing 
cards piled mountain high all over her 
desk. 

“You fool!” he 
breath. “Shut up!” 

Snatching the tiny box he went into 
the inner office, leaving Van Hooven to 
grumble and mutter sulkily, discom- 
fitted at his 

Within, Doctor Grimes moved 
swiftly. Unwrapping the little pack- 
age he opened the pill box, exposing a 
dozen gelatine capsules full of a yel- 
lowish powder. From the top shelf of 
a locked cabinet he took down a small, 


store 


manner 


cried under his 


reception. 


nn 
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amber gla bottle, rough-finished a 
poison bottles are. Its red label bor 
the skull and cross-bones, and, beneath 
the maker’s name, the word “‘Aconitine’ 
in fat, black letters. 

The doctor selected one capsule 
opened it, spilled out a little of its con- 
tents, and filled it again with yellowish. 
brown crystalline powder from _ the 
bottle, conveyed upon the end of a knife 
blade. It was the merest trifle of in 
nocent-looking powder, a grain or s0, 
perhaps, an  wnconsidered morsel 
smaller than the tiniest pinch of salt: 
yet it was death—death more sudden 
and more certain than lies in a sword 
point. 

His face drawn into hard lines, his 
eyes closer and narrower than ever, 
Grimes replaced his bottle, locked the 
cabinet, covered the capsule, and 
dropped it back into the box. It la 
among its fellows, innocent-looking as 
they, without the faintest warning of 
its contents. Look as he might, the 
doctor could not see which one he had 
opened. 

It was over in three minutes; the 
box was shut, neatly rewrapped, and 
he was back in the waiting room. 

“Here!” he said snappily. “Take it 
and get out.” 

Surprisingly, Miss Briggs arose, sud- 
denly dominant, commanding. Grimes 
stared at her, open-mouthed, as amazed 
as at an arraignment by his stethescope 

“Stop!” she cried, and the low, aloof 
voice rang clear and loud. “Stop! Is 
that medicine for Mr. Magner ?” 

Gasping, still dumfounded by this it- 
explicable outbreak, Doctor Grimes 
could only gasp “Hush!” at the staring 
Van Hooven. 

But it was too late; the mischief was 
done. Unthinking, obedient as weak 
men always are to sudden, unexpected 
commands, the boy had answered. 

“Yes,” said he, “it’s for him.” And 
then, his natural ill-conditioned temper 
asserting itself, “What’s it to you, any 
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how? Can’t I get medicine for my own 
uncle when he’s sick?” His voice rose 
to a querulous, irritable pitch, shaken 
by half-realized apprehension. “Why 


don’t you mind your business ?” he blus- 


” 


tered. “Can’t [—— 

Doctor Grimes roused himself from 
an apathy of horror. His keener brain 
saw the full extent of this new danger. 
Gripping the younger man’s shoulder 
he spun him about and propelled him 
forcibly hallward. 

Nerved beyond herself, driven to a 
boldness at which she shuddered, the 
awakened secretary followed. Hatless, 
coatless, wringing her thin hands, she 
darted past her employer, shrinking 
from imagined attack; and before he 
could move she had disappeared in 
Van Hooven’s wake. Doctor Grimes, 
left alone, stood dazed and cringing, 
while the structure of his hopes and 
plottings fell down in heaps upon his 
dizzy head. 

But only for a moment. Then steps 
sounded in the hall; the light, uncertain 
tread of his returning secretary; the 
protesting scuffle of young Van 
Hooven, whining and holding back ; the 
heavy, inexorable footfalls of Detec- 
tive Sergeant Riordan, long-delayed 
triumph in their every flat-footed 
clump. 

The trio appeared in the doorway. 
Miss Briggs paused only for a glance, 
remorseful, half frightened. “There 
he is, officer.” she quavered. “I’ve told 
you all I know. You’ve got my ad- 
dress if you need me.” Her face wore 
the uplifted look of one who holds true 
to duty despite all weaknesses of the 
flesh. Then she met the dazed, dumbly 
accusing eye of her employer, and her 
Tapt gaze wavered and fell. 

“Oh—oh!” = She sobbed. “What 
I—I must go!” 

Her face broke into quivering self- 
accusation ; her thin fingers writhed and 
tore at each other; she whirled and 
tan, blindly, filled with the shame of 


have I done? 
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the betrayer of trust, that Judas shame 
which no consciousness of rectitude 
avails to soften. 

Sergeant Riordan, his bumpy red 
face sweating with triumph, flung his 
captive roughly into a chair and faced 
Madison Grimes. 

“Ah-h!” he ejaculated gloatingly, and 
his thick lips rounded out to a vicious 
grin. He shook the tiny package in 
Grimes’ face. “Ah-h-h! ’Tis a long 
wait I’m after having, but ’tis done 
now. I have ye, Madison Gr-rimes, 
M. D., ye smooth grifter!§ Th’ chair 
f’r youse, me buncko. Sure, an’ ’tis 
worth th’ wait, just f’r that!” 

Even the rat, cornered, will muster 
courage for an ugly defense; and Madi- 
son Grimes, with all his failings, was 
no coward. With his back to the wall 
at last, he rallied all his resources to 
one last desperate battle. The face he 
turned toward the detective was serene, 
untroubled, superciliously calm. 

“T think you must be insane, Rior- 
dan,” he answered imperturbably. 
“You've hated me for so long it’s gone 
to your head. Suppose you explain 
yourself. What do you mean by at- 
tacking decent people on the street? 
By bursting in this way, with your 
crazy talk? Mr. needs his 
medicine, and you'll have some explain- 
at headquarters if he gets it 


Magner 


ing to do 
too late!” 

Riordan glared at him, but the offen- 
sive triumph of his broad face faded 
“Ah-h!” he blustered, yet with 
he noted the 
other’s unmoved front. “Ah-h! Save 
that f’r th’ judge! I’ve th’ goods this 
time. D’y’ mean t’ tell me y’ didn’t 
hocus these here pills, huh? Why, y’r 
seen ye 


a bit. 


beginning uncertainty as 


own girl there, she just’s good’s 
at it 

From a quaking Madison 
Grimes called up a passably unafraid 


9°? 
heart 


se Ad 


laugh. urd!” he answered crisply. 
“Ridiculous! Is that all? Is that your 
excuse for collaring a reputable citi- 
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zen”—he gestured toward young Van 
Hooven, slumped hopelessly in his chair 
and looking rather too much like a con- 
victed pickpocket to justify this char- 
acterization—‘‘for collaring a proni- 
nent man and bursting into my Ofiice in 
this way?” 

Riordan looked a 
the color of his bumpy 
uncomfortably. But ie c 
point with native obstina: y 

“Uh-huh!” he sn ue “Sounds 
good. Gotta hand it to phone f’r classy 
talk, doc. But mebbe th’ chemists’ll 
have sompin’ different t’ tell, oncet th’ 
D. A. gets a hold of these here pills!” 

Inwardly Doctor Grimes quailed, but 
his face was still calm. “Meanwhile,” 
he supplemented smoothly, “meanwhile, 
Mr. Magner will die for lack of the 
medicine he needs, the medcine ordered 
for him by Doctor Featherstonha ugh. 
I had nothing to do with it,” he pointed 
out forcibly. 

While the hesitated he 
fought down rising nat grinding his 
teeth behind half-smiling, colorless lips. 
This must go no further; this stupid 
policeman must be bluffed out, here 
and now. Those capsules must be re- 
covered, destroyed. g was bet- 
ter than an indictment for attempted 
murder. Ther 
must dominate, 

s, resumed 
og f yous¢ 
it all, hy ‘dl 2b 
And et was you doi 
side there, huh? 
em.” 

He gestured with a thick 
secretary’s empty chai 

Nonsense,’ 
am treating Mr 
brought me a blood 
amined, and hands 
haven’t touched 
medicine.” 

“Trating him, huh!’ Riordan 
with a sneer. “S’a matter with him?” 


trifle crestfallen; 
face deepened 


‘ig to his 


efore ust keep cool, 


someh 


insist 


said 
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“That, 
clamly, 


replied Doctor Grime 
“is none of your business.” 
Unconsciously young Van 
guilty bore out his i 
and the detective was impre 
the very refusal. Professional 
dences are not lightly to be violat 
the doctor’s attitude 
grudging respect 
“Well,” he grumbled, 
pin’ fishy here, anyways. 
them pills f’r th’ D. A.” 
“Absurd!” repeated Doctor Grime 
“What’s Mr. Magner to do all this 
I'll tell you,” he went 
gre eyes narrowing to a 
light as he snatched at one last 
weighing and accepting the fe: 
it entailed. 
This Riordan 
now, at once! 


Hoover’ 


1 1- 
iOON 


> manded 
cominande 


while on, his 


desperate 


hope, 


must 
If only 
secret mark upon that sinister capsule; 
but no. His work had been done all 
too well. There was no help for it; 
the chance must be taken. After all 
it was only one in twelve 

“Here,” he offered, 
the one throw. “I know 
medicine is—parathyroid. 


to be in Mr. 


be convinced, 
' 
I 


1e had left a 


staking 
g 


Maener’s house 
tor Featherstonhaugh ordered | 
here’s what I’ll do, if that will 
bull-headed obstinacy. 
with you; I ough 
d with this ! 
force, as yo 
f it weren't 
r old 
he needs. 
tiordan; 
sure those capst 
one of m, 
you.” At the suggestion, 
Van Hooven start nouthed, 
then 
upon the doctor. 


self. Will 


your 
1 to bother 
you go ahe 
out of the 


man dying 


1e 
T 
! 


ll take t : 
young 
d up, 
his fascinated gaze 
“T’ll take 
that do you? Thi 
can let Mr. van Hooven go. And aftet- 
ward,” with an ugly look, “I’ll take this 
thing up with the commissioner.” 


Ope 
ank back, 
pill my- 
1] you 
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The baited Riordan glared, brick-red. 
His bumpy face mirrored obstinacy, 
doubt, dawning bewilderment, and fear 
of the consequences of his ill-advised 
attack. 

“We-ell,” he remarked grudgingly, 
“aw-right. Take one of ’em y’rself, 
and I s'pose I'll hafta give up—this 
time. Y’r too smooth f’r me. But——” 
with reawakening belligerency, “they’s 
sompin’ crooked here, anyways!” 

Grimes gestured impatiently. “Cut 
the talk,” he said snappily, “and hand 

r that pill box.” 

Still grumbling, Riordan did so. 
And the doctor, nerved by his audience 
to a sang-froid of which he would have 
been incapable if alone, took out a cap- 
sule at random, cursing his own care 
the while, that made it impossible for 
him to pick out and avoid the fatal 
bolus; took it out, popped it nonchal- 
antly into his mouth, and washed 
down with a draught from the corner 
water 

Thi 


re 


’ 


cooler. 
done, he sat down in silence. 
lan, abas hed by the developments 
accusation, silenced, yet some- 
ill unconvinced, hung on his heel 
a moment, muttering to himself, 
= ing against hope that the doctor 
ight yet topp Je over in convulsions 
rove his point. At last, dull-red 
nd pee fa he mumbled something 
t might have been construed as an 
logy, thrust the pill into Van 
n’s limp hand, ial blundered out, 
ling over the threshold in an 
of awkward embarrassment. 

after you,” called 
holding his voice level 
effort. “Monday I’ll call on 

‘e commissioner !” 
kwell van Hooven struggled out 
eye upon 
he be- 


11s 
1 
le 


box 


64 1 ’ “ 
t the door 


hair, turning a fishy 
~ah—doctor !” 
poi pany ey 

‘ned on him a perfectly 
beads of sweat 
yrehead, coalesced into 


The other 


tu 
rl ¢ 
orless tace. 


y, 
(sreat 


ormed on his fe 
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drops, and rolled down _ twitching 
cheeks. He swallowed, rythmically, 
automatically, his glottis moving up and 
down, up and down, like a piston rod. 

“Get—out!” enunciated Madison 
Grimes with difficulty. “Get—out. 
Fool. All—your—fault!” 

Rockwell van Hooven slunk out, 
wordless, clutching the pill box which 
was yet to be the death of old Walter 
Magner—perhaps! - 

Left alone, Doctor Grimes sat still 
for a moment, benumbed, half para- 
lyzed by the strain of his experience. 
His racing thoughts milled hopelessly; 
he could not think. 

How long had it been? An hour? 
Thirty minutes? Surely not less. It 
had seemed a year. But surely he was 
safe now. Aconitine, that swiftest and 
deadliest of all poisons, would have 
killed him long ago. 

No, he must have taken an innocuous 
capsule. He was safe—quite safe! He 
glanced at his watch, half fearfully. 
What? Only ten minutes! Incredible! 

In a frenzy of fear he leaped up, 
shaking, on the verge of panic. What 
could he do? Already that thin, ter- 
ribly thin, gelatine capsule was melting, 
melting in his stomach. 

With a superhuman effort, gripping 
himself as it were with both hands, he 
himself back to sanity. A 
still a chance, even though it 
the deadly potion. An 


shook 
chance, 
had_ been 
emetic! 

He fumbled blindly for his hypoder- 
mic case, for apomorphine; but his 
shaking hands dropped it, and needles, 
wires, tiny tablet vials scattered abroad, 
The glass syringe fell to the floor and 
broke into fragments. 

Doctor Grimes groaned. 
then ipecac!” 

He was talking aloud, chattering de- 
liriously, as he ran aimlessly about the 
seething surface his 
half-forgotten 


“Mustard, 


Beneath its 
among 


office. 
mind sought 
memories for a prayer. 
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Again he fought for a moment of 
sanity. All this was absurd. He had 
taken a harmless capsule, of course, 
Walter Magner would get the aconitine 
to-night, perhaps to-morrow. He 
would die painlessly of “heart failure,” 
as he must soon have died at best; and 
he, Madison Grimes, would collect his 
million dollars and live at ease. 

He even achieved a smile. Then a 
wave of profound weakness swept over 
him; his knees bowed beneath him as 
he reeled toward his drug cabinet. It 
was nothing, he repeated stubbornly; 
merely a nervous reaction. 

Upon the words, spoken aloud, he 
was aware of an odd tingling in his 
mouth; his tongue felt numb, unman- 
ageable. 

He stopped dead where he stood. 
Suddenly all his tension passed—all 
his crazy fears and hopes. It was the 
end. 

Drowning men, it is said, review in 
a flash all the events of long lives. Not 
so with Madison Grimes. A strange 
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sense of peace was upon him; a sense 
of relaxed effort, of pleasant lassitude. 

“A pertty poor sort of life, Grimes, 
old man,” said he aloud. “A rotten 
life, I’m afraid. But come on; let’s at 
least die like a gentleman!” 

With legs that wavered as though 
boneless, he stumbled to his chair, that 
old, familiar office chair which had be- 
friended him in many a long, lonely 
hour. There he sat him down, hands 
folded on his desk, gray eyes straight 
ahead. 

Miss Briggs, venturing back to the 
office, ashamed and fearful, yet drawn 
by long habit, as a kicked dog slinks 
back to the hand of a hard master, 
found him so next morning. 

Upright, at ease, he sat in his own 
chair, master in his own house, master 
of his own death. On the lean, pleas- 
ant face was a little, wistful smile, 
boyish, not crafty. In some way it did 
not bring the sightless eyes closer. In 
death, if not in life, they were wide-set, 
honest, and unafraid. 


le 
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SLANDERER TRAPPED BY OFFICE DICTAPHONE 


NDULGING 


experience for 


in abuse of a competitor over the telephone was an expensive 
a city business man recently, for 


the slanderous remarks 


he made were al! recorded on a dictaphone which stood near the telephone in 


the offended one’s office. A suit for 


the business competitor, and was to have been heard in court within 


telling him just what was thought of him. 


slander had already been instigated against 


few 
and 


After listening to abuse for a few 


a 
fe 
I 


days, when the defendant made the mistake of telephoning the plaintif 


minutes the plaintiff placed the receiver of the telephone against the mouth- 


piece of the dictaphone 


and started the machine. 


Then, when the conversa- 


tion was ended, he called in some of his friends, who listened to the dictaphone 
record and swore that they recognized the defendant’s voice. ‘The business 
competitor was invited to hearken, too, and, believing that the evidence against 
him was incontrovertible, he paid the price demanded for his indulgence 
slander. The case did not reach the courts. 
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N the pitchy blackness of the 

room the burglar stopped 

short and stood holding his 

breath, straining his ears for 
the slightest sound. 

Too swiftly came the assurance that 
he had not been mistaken. Once again 
the voice, louder now, and coming ap- 
parently from the place where the bed 
would be, within five feet of him, spoke. 

“Who is that ?” 

No trace of sleepiness now; the 
speaker was wide awake. And the 
clearer tone, with its hint of fear, to 
the discerning ears of Big Bill, told an- 
other thing: that it was a child who 
spoke—a little girl, probably. 

Very dimly, straight ahead of him, 
was a faint softening of the blackness 
which he knew was the window. Di- 
rectly beneath it ran the porch roof, as 
it ran also beneath the window of the 
other room, through which he had en- 
tered. A single moment, crowded with 
swift action, would suffice to let him 
make his exit and get beyond range of 

rsuit before the child could arouse 

one. Nothing could be easier. 
ig Bill had a weakness. Any kind 
egree of human sentiment is a weak- 
for one who makes his living by 
ing on society. And Biil’s weak- 
was children, 
ape was easy. 
neces: the 


But he pictured 


mortal terror of 


mnsedue 


hild in the bed at hearing his swift, 
that 
ild be increased later, when her par- 
unthink- 
worse by 


ous novements; terror 


, summoned by her alarm, 
ingly would make matte: 


telling her it was a burglar, by exag- 
gerating the danger in which she had 
been. Bill knew in a vague way the 
extreme receptivity of the child mind 
to such impressions, Perhaps her ex- 
perience would haunt her for years, 
make of her a coward, forever afraid 
of the dark, and of strangers. No. 
Escape was too easy; he must not be 
tempted by it. 

“Ts that you, father ?” 

The voice showed a rising terror, 
coupled, however, with a new hope 
which was instantly ready to laugh at 
fears. The burglar seized eagerly upon 
the escape offered him from his di- 
lemma. He did not dare to try to 
counterfeit the voice of a man whom 
he did not know; that was manifestly 
impossible. But the variations of tim- 
bre and pitch which make each man’s 
voice an individual thing, are not 
present in a whisper. 

“Yes!” he whispered hoarsely but 
fervently, dropping his painful immo- 
bility and breathing easily again. “Yes, 
dearie, it’s your daddy. Go back to 
sleep now, like a good little girl.” 

As soon as the voiceless words had 
escaped his lips he wished them unut- 
tered. “Like a good little girl!’ What 
if it were a boy? There was no tell- 
ing definitely from the voice. But the 
child offered no comment on his words. 
Apparently he had guessed right, 
though blindly. 

A sigh of relief was plainly audible 
from the bed. “Oh! I was so fright- 
ened! I knew there was somebody 
here, but I wasn’t sure it was you— 
not quite sure. Decause you never 
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come into my room at night to see if 
I’m asleep, like mamma used to.’ 

“IT ought to be shot if I don’t, who- 
ever I am,” thought the burglar. But 
all he said was: “There, there, dear, 
go back to sleep. It’s all right.” 

“Will you open the window for me, 
papa?” asked the child. “I’m hot, and 
it’s stuffy here.” 

Big Bill made for the window, re- 
leased the catch, and quietly pushed 
up the sash. The cool, invigorating 
night air struck him in the face, as if 
inviting him to make the dash now and 
get safely away. He had yielded to im- 
pulse in staying; but 
little improved. Every moment he re- 
mained was full of risk, and his de- 
ception, even if it ; ~~ continue suc- 
cessful, included 1 » plan for ultimate 
escape. But he resolutely turned 
from the a There was the door; 


that would not alarm her. He would 


try it as soon as possible. 

“Papa, come and sit on the bed be- 
side me, won’t you? I’m lonely, and 
a little bit frighten t, I guess.” 

Obediently the burglar felt his way 
to the bed and sat ight > Of the edge 
of it. One of his hands ; up and 
stroked the silky hair that was ruffled 
by the pillow. I natural act, he 
said in defense to his cautious, better 
sense; and a safe one. If he touched 
the child’s sensitive skin she might no- 
tice the roughness of his hand; but 
stroking her hair like this, she would 
never know the difference. 

The child edged over in 
til, with the blankets bet 
feel her little knees digging 

“Tm awtully 
night, papa,” 
try to be a big gitl, 
at night nearly alwa 
come so I could 
Why, sometimes—you won't be 
will you ?—sometimes I alinost thought 
that you didn’t love me so very much!” 

“Nonsense, !? soothingly _ re- 


the position wa 


back 


he bed un- 
ween, he could 
- » him. 
glad you came in to- 
1 breath ‘al ad | 
like you said, but 
ys I wish you would 
cuddle up to you. 


mad, 


1 . 
sne Sec 


girlie! 
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sponded Big Bill, being careful to stick 
to his whisper. “You’d ought to know 
by this time that your old dad loves 
you!” 

“Yes,” 
fully, “I 
night. I think you're 
to-night, papa. Some 
seemed this way; but I 
talk about it, because prol 
busy, and love me just the sam 
you do seem nicer to-ni 

What manner of fatl 
poor child have, though 
nantly. Plenty of money, evidently; 
nothing to i hat 
yet neglectful of 
daughter. “I’d just like to g 
to plant a good wa 
face!” he thought. 
acting the part, it beh 
fend himself. 

“Pretty busy, that’s 
whispered. “But I ain't 
to love my ’ little girl; 
think I am, well—weil—I 
all.” 

“My Bi w funny you talk t 
xclaimed t 


returned the child ti 

do know it, especially 
nicer than 

limes you haven't 
guess | won't 
ably you'r 
Only 


1 
¢ 
iQnht. 
the 
H 


+} 


ier could une 
il 


} 


Bill indig 


worry 


1 
llon 
QD 
Db 


sage child. 


Scena from the deep recesses 


of Big Bill’s memory came, qui 

vantly, the old story of Litt! 

ing Hood and the wolf 

as the grandmother. “T] 

though. I wouldn’t harm 

kid’s head, an’ I’d like to mee 
qi 7 

nuld!” he th 

that my sty! 

1er old gent’ 


child 


that w ucht. 
though, | 
same as | 
But the evid 
picious. 

“M aybe J 
funny,” Bill 
sianation, “Sittin 
the most fun I’ve 

The lit 


talk fu 


voiunteere 


le girl 
your breath isn’ 
continued. 


she 


Haven't you 
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—that medicine that you get in bot- 
tles ?” 

“Not a drop! I’m off that medicine 
for good. I don’t want my little girl 
not to like to kiss me because she don’t 
like the smell of my breath. Never 
again !” 

“Kiss me now, papa.” 

A mild panic seized Bill. How could 
he? He didn’t even know whether her 
father wore a beard or mustache, or 
was clean shaven. In either case, his 
own leathery face, with its wiry, two- 
days’ growth, would bring a startling 
revelation to the now contented child. 

“Not now, dearie,”’ he mumbled. 
“Papa’s got to go downstairs first.” 

“When you come back, then,” she 
insisted. “And, papa, please bring me 
a drink of water.” 

“All right,” he whispered, rising from 
his position on the bed and tiptoeing 
toward the closed door, which he could 
not see. “When I come back!” And 
added, strictly for his own edification: 
“Bill ain’t comin’ back this time. Not 
but what I’d like to, though. An’ I’d 
like to put a bee in the ear of your 
pop, too.” 

All was still quiet. Once outside the 
door, he should have no difficulty in 
making his way out of the house. 
Softly he turned the knob. Slowly, to 
avoid creaks, he swung the door. Out- 
side, in the carpeted hall, he paused to 
close the door behind him as gently as 
he had opened it. Then he turned to- 
ward where he knew the stairs were. 

Suddenly a shiver ran down his 
spine, paralyzing him into immobility 
and stifling the cry which had started 
to rise in his throat. Something cold 
and insistent was pressing steadily into 
the soft flesh beneath his left ear. 

“Not a sound, or I pull the trigger!” 
came a harsh whisper close behind him. 

He stood as if petrified, awaiting fur- 
ther instructions. With the hint given 


by his unknown assailant, he now iden- 
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tified the cold object as the muzzle of 
a revolver. 

“On your toes, now, so as not to dis- 
turb Betty. I’ve got a flash here. Tl 
throw it on the stairs, and you start. 
Don’t look around, and don’t make a 
sound or a false move, or I'll shoot!” 

A sudden ray of light shot out in 
front of Big Bill, along the carpet to 
the head of the stairs. Obediently he 
walked the length of it and started to 
descend, the light following jerkily. 
The revolver was no longer touching 
his flesh, but he seemed to feel its im- 
mediate presence, It was no time for 
trifling. 

At the foot of the staircase, in re- 
sponse to low-voiced directions, he 
turned to the left and passed through 
a doorway. In the middle of a room 
he stood still, with his hands raised 
awkwardly above his head. He heard 
the door close; then the lights in the 
room were switched on. Swift hands 
from behind passed over his pockets, 
seeking for any suspiciously hard and 
large lump. The search was in vain. 
Big Bill never carried a weapon. The 
risks of his profession were great 
enough without the added risk of shoot- 
ing, or of being suspected of potential 
murder. 

The other man stepped away and to 
one side of him. 

“Sit down,” he commanded, indicat- 
ing with his pistol a large easy-chair 
unholstered in leather. 

The burglar sank thankfully into the 
chair and let his hands down from their 
uncomfortable elevation. His captor, 
still fondling his weapon, took another 
seat, several feet away. 

Big Bill looked about him curiously. 
There were shelves of books around 
the walls, and above them the blank- 
ness of the oatmeal paper was relieved 
by numerous steel engravings. A desk 
occupied one corner, and in the cen- 


Parentis 


ter of the room was a table, on which 
stood a tray containing a siphon bot- 
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tle, another botile with a memory-pro- 
voking label, and a partly empty glass. 
The total impression of the room was 
one of unostentatious luxury; evidently 
he had not been mistaken in assuming 
that his prospective victim was a man 
in well-to-do circumstances. The room 
appeared to be a sort of study or den. 

The host cynically interrupted his 
observation. “I hope you like the ap- 
pearance of the place. It may be—it’s 
quite possible—that it’s the last place 
you'll ever see.” 

Big Bill started. ‘“What do you 
mean, guv’nor?” 

“T mean that you, as a burglar whom 
I have caught in the act of robbing my 
home, have no rights that I am bound, 
legally or morally, to respect. The 
world is much better off without such 
as you. After our conversation I think 
I shall shoot you; in self-defense, of 
course.” 

“You wouldn’t do that, boss!” cried 
the burglar supplicatingly. 

And yet, even in the shock of terror 
which the words brought, words which 
the other’s demeanor warned him were 
not idle, Big Bill’s brain was busily 
seeking for a plan to escape. 

“Why not? You crooks make me 
sick! So long as you’ve got the upper 
hand you haven't a thought of mercy; 
but the moment the tables are turned 
you whine! Bah! Why, man, you 
ought to be thankful that you’re alive 
as long as this! I could have drilled 
you at any time within the last half 
hour. I heard you the moment you 
entered the house. I have a little buz- 
zer arrangement on the window of 
Betty’s room. I was standing just out- 
side the door all the while that you 
were having that charming little téte- 
a-téte with my daughter.” 

“You didn’t hear me when I first 
came in the house,” denied Big Bill. 
“T didn’t come in that window at all. 
I’d been here quite a spell when | 
opened that window.” 


1 

1 

i 
? 
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The other sneered incredulously. 

“That’s straight!” Bill went on, sum. 
moning all his meager powers of ora 
tory in a plea for mercy. “I come 
in by the window of the room next to 
it, on the side away from the stairs, 
I can prove it.” 

“You'd have quite a time proving 
it, I’m afraid. The room you — 
is my own room. I was sleeping th 
and I’m a light sleeper, I assure te 

“I can’t help that. That’s how ] 
come in. An’ I only opened the other 
window because the little girl asked me 
to; she said it was too hot. I didn’t 
want to frighten her, that was all. Say! 
I could have been a couple of miles 
from here before you got wise, onl; 
that I didn’t want to frighten the kid. 


1 


That’s the straight goods, mister. It 
was just on account of the little girl 
that I was there, an’ that you caught 
me.” 

“A likely story!’ sneeringly com- 
mented the man of the house. ‘A fine 
story; one to do you credit! I can't 
admire your feeble imagination. How- 
ver, I must admit that that was rather 
neat work of yours, making Betty be 
lieve that it was I who was in the room. 
And I suppose I owe you thanks for 
making me out to be such a paragon 
of parental affection!” 

Big Bill felt a little more hopeful. 
The man could appreciate the humor 
if not the pathos, of the situation, in 
which a mere burglar had impersonated 
him better than life. 

“That kid’s a brick!” he declared. 
“T only acted the way I’d act if she 
was my own; the way you’d act, I bet 
if you knew her better an’ if you let 
the booze alone.” 

The other regarded the bottles on the 
table with a hard smile. “That’s right; 
you made me out to be a sort of re 
formed drunkard. Dear me! But tt’ 
going to be hard for me to live up to 
the fine reputation you’ve given me.” 

Big Bill grew bolder; for behind the 
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cynicism he could see that a deeper 
feeling was working. “You ain’t half 
a man if you don’t do it.” 

“Well! But that’s not to the point. 
And whatever I may owe you, I can’t 
delude myself that you did it as a fa- 
vor to me. You were saving your own 
skin at the time, or trying to. That 
yarn about having opened the window 
for her, after getting into the house 
through my own room—that’s prepos- 
terous! I guess, after all, I’d better 
not bother the police; 1’ll take my trou- 
bles to the coroner.” 

He made a motion to raise the pistol ; 
then, at a light footfall in the hall, he 
hurriedly concealed it in the folds of 
his dressing gown. 

A child of about seven years, in 
nightgown and tiny slippers, and with 
one cheek a brilliant scarlet, where her 
face had been resting on the pillow, 
stood in the doorway. looked 
wonderingly on the scene presented. 

“I thought you were going to bring 
me a drink of water, papa,” she said. 

The father stirred uncomfortably. 
Big Bill, too, seemed ill at ease. 
large, rough hands were playing nerv- 
ously over the leather surface of the 
big chair. 

The child crossed to her father and 
plumped herself onto his lap. She 
sniffed, and her eyes strayed to the 
bottles on the table. Before she could 
comment, the man explained: 

“This man called to see me on 
business. It’s very that’s 
why he came at such an hour. We'll 
finish soon. I was going to bring your 
‘ when he had gone.” 

[ didn’t hear the doorbell,” said the 
child. 

She 


She 


me 
L.iS 


some 
important ; 


“ 


gazed candidly at the burglar, 
and in her glance was strong 
proval. Big Bill was not a handsome 
nan, at best, 

Perfectly audible to him the 
Whisper in which she addressed her 
father: 


disap- 


was 
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“T don’t think he is a very nice man, 
papa. I wish you didn’t have busi- 
ness with such people. And I can 
smell that stuff on your breath again. 
I thought you weren’t—oh, was it be- 
cause that man came?” 

“Ves, dear,” lied the father, strok- 
ing the silky head. “I had to get him 
a drink and to drink with him. But 
it won't happen again. I’ll promise my 
little girl that. And I don’t think that 
after this I’ll have business with men 
who—who aren’t nice.” 

Big bill cleared his throat and came 
into the conversation. “Just a mat- 
ter of important business, miss—some 
money your dad Iet me have. We're 
almost through now. I'll just write 
him a receij then I'll beat it.” 

Undeterred by the narrowing of the 
man’s eyes, he stepped to the 


eipt, an’ 


other 
drawing paper and 
back turned 
wrote, 


desk and sat down, 
pen toward him. With hi 
obliviously on the others, he 

“T’ll be glad when he’s gone,” whis- 
pered the little girl as audibly as before. 
“And when he is, will : carry me 
back upstairs and tuck me in bed and 


you 


1. 599 
ie 


stay with me a 


dear,” said the father. 
-olar carefully blotted the 
written, folded 


unwilling host. 


yaper he had 

it, and handed it to his 
ss, miss,” he 

inten- 
That was 
The father, 
¥ participated in the deception, 
hardly destroy the illusion now. 
rrupted your dad; but 


nov kas 


and 


said, 


° 17 ° ° : 
tionally ignoring the parent. 


addressing the child 

safest way, he figured. 

“I’m sorry I int 

I’m goin 
t 1 7 1 - 

He handed the paper to man. 

1 and walked 


ing right 
the 
‘hen he de liberate ly turned 
front door. As he fumbled 
were sharp- 
but none 
out into the night and 
away. 
+, father and daughter 
Then 


1 
rd the 


ears 


‘i ‘ 
7 pursuit, 


rapidly 
In the 
i -a few minutes. 
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the man glanced curiously at the folded don’t give it away that it wasnt’ you. | 


paper in his hand. He started to tear could have got out easier than nothing then, 
é ; : The kid saved my bacon, all right—but 


it; but curiosity, and the knowledge that wasn’t why I was stalling her along 
that it was covered with iting, stayed Just to show that I appreciate it, and that 
him. He unfolded it and read: there’s no hard feelings, and just to proye 


what I told you, I’m leaving the things | 


I said I could prove I got in at your own took. I poked them in between the cush- 
window, and I can. I frisked your dresser ions of the big chair while I was setting talk 
before I left the room, while you was sound ing to you. 
asleep. I got four stickpins—two of them Maybe I don’t lock like a nice man; but 
looked like real sparklers—and a sct of pearl you ain’t a regular guy if you don’t make 
shirt studs and a jeweled watch charm. The good on the reputaticn [ give you. I figure 
rest of the stuff in your room looked like I done my part—returning those sparklers, 
junk to me. and everything. Now it’s up to you to d 

It was straight goods about me being able yours. And just put it under your hat that 
to get away only for not wanting to frighten us second-story fellows ain’t all bad, and g 
the little girl. And I opened her window be- easy on the shooting stuff next time. 
cause she wanted me to. Just ask her, only Your business caller, BILL. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR PATROLMEN IN NEW YORK 


[F you intend to enter the service of the police department of New York City 

you must become a citizen of the United States, provided you are not one 
by birth, and you must be a resident of New York State. In addition, on or 
before the date of the mental examination you must be at least twenty-one years 
of age, and not more than twenty-nine years of age when you file your applica- 
tion for admission to the tests. If you are less than five feet seven and one- 
half inches in height you cannot become a patrolman. At this height you must 
weigh at least one hundred and forty pounds stripped, to qualify for the police 
force. 

Would-be patrolmen are required to send with their applications a copy of 
the record of their birth to be procured from the bureau of vital statistics 
—or if that is unobtainable, a transcript from the records of the church in which 
they were baptized, or other satisfactory proof. Persons who were born in 
foreign countries should attach their naturalization papers to their applications. 
Before one may enter the examinations he must secure references as to char- 
acter from four reputable citizens. If the applicant has been living or work: 
ing outside the city he may present references from citizens living in other 
places; but if his previous employment has been in New York, he must obtain 
certificates of character from citizens whose places of business or residences 
are within the city limits. All requests should be sent to the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, whose offices are in the Municipal Building, New York. 

Having met the preliminary requirements, the person desirous of becoming 
a policeman must then pass the mental and physical examinations set for him 
In both tests he must gain a rating of at least seventy per cent. The mental 
tests include questions on government and elementary duties of a patrolman, and 
arithmetic. The applicant must also show that he has a good memory and is 
a good citizen. Physical strength and development are what are essential in 
order to pass the physical examination. 

The present salary for patrolmen upon their entrance into the department 
is $1450.00, which is increased according to length of service until the maximum 
of $1950.00 is reached. It is expected that the salary of patrolmen soon will 
be increased; that $1650.00 will be the minimum and $2150.00 the maximum. 
After twenty-five years of service a patrolman may retire on half pay. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ONLY ONE MAN. 


HE crisis of his life was be; 
James Rawton, million- 
aire. In the library of his 
magnificent suburban home 
he was waiting, pacing the floor like a 
caged beast. His will was in danger 
of breaking, the will had 
driven him to the city in early man- 
hood, with the fixed object of making 
his fortune and enjoying it. 

He was thinking now of those long 
years of ceaseless effort, had 
ended in the full realization of his am- 
Was his triumph to be but a 
Were the fruits of his un- 

turn to acid ‘in hi 
few minutes he 


tore 





we 34 
1ron whicn 


ni 
vhich 


bition. 
mockery ? 
ceasing labor to 


mouth? Ina he would 
know, 

The opened 
tarted nervously, although he 
xpecting it. A 
entered the libt iry, followed by Doctor 

, Rawton’s family physician. He 
wait until they were in 
1 betore he askec 

99) 


t 
1: 
the verdict: 


Rawton 


had been 


door and 


1 


celebrated specialist 


carcely 


John 


erdict, Mr. 
opinion Your 
1 is decidedly grave. 


that she 


“Possible,” echoed the millionaire, 
“but improbable. I can tell it by the 
way you speak. How long will she 
live ?” 

“Tf the worst 
worst, three months. 


” 


should come to the 
[f my treatment 
is successful—— 

“But you don’t believe it will be,” in- 
“TIsn’t it possible 


terrupted Rawton. 


for you 


to operate?” 

“No,” replied John 
can nevel 
was done a few years ago, but the prac- 


Brame. “One 
operate in these cases. It 
abandoned.” 

millionaire was 
to speak. 
and 


been 
moment 


tice ha 
For a the 
trusting himself 


elf-mastery, 


silent, not 
He 
presently he obtained it. 

“Thank you, Doctor Brame,” he said, 
ialist his fee. 

formal 
le room. 
When 
ary, there was 
manner 
not escape the millionaire. 


the po sibility of 


struggled jor 


and handed the s; 
The latter bowed, gave < 


? 
I 


word of farewell, and leit t 
Docto1 Allis 

he returne 
a strained 
which did 


“Vy 


You 


)} h i him out. 
excitement in his 


ked about 
an operation,” he said. 


“Doctor Brame 
told you only | 


the truth. The 
ive years 
surgeon who 


part of 


operation tarted some hy 


ago by a brilliant 


was making ‘eputation by it. I 


youn?’ 


have myself attended one of his opera- 
tions as anzestl . He is the only 
erformed the opera- 


ful. 


man who ha 
tion, and 
He had no 
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ee 
nl Cas¢ were sticces 


failures.” 
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“Then, where is he?” demanded Raw- 
ton. ‘‘Why the dickens don’t you call 
him in?” 

“T can’t call him in, because he is 
serving a long term of imprisonment 
for manslaughter,” replied Doctor Al- 
lison. “He killed a man in a quarrel. 
It had nothing to do with his profes- 
sional career, but it was a mysterious 
affair, in which a woman was sup- 
posedly concerned. It was a tragedy, 
a great tragedy.” 

“Then, what’s the good of talking 
about it?’ demanded the millionaire, 
his nerves on edge. 

For a moment Doctor Allison did 
not answer. His mind went back 
twenty years to the day when he had 
ushered little Mary Rawton into the 
world. That was before her father had 
made his millions. 

“You are a very rich man now, Raw- 
ton; a millionaire, I believe,” he said 
slowly. 

Rawton gave the elderly doctor a 
look that was known in the stock mar- 
kets. 

“Doesn't help me much now, worse 
luck,” he said. 

“There are ways—— 

The doctor checked himself. The 
depth of his personal sympathy for the 
suffering girl in the room upstairs had 
led him to make a suggestion which he 
knew was wrong. His human feeling 
conflicted with his sense of duty as a 
loyal citizen. the confusion 
in his mind that it was with consider- 
able apprehension that he noticed that 
the millionaire had caught the idea. 

Rawton was again pacing the room, 
but this time there was a certain elas- 
ticity in his stride. 

“What is the n 

He shot the question at the doctor. 
the re- 


” 


< 1 
oucn was 


name?” 
“Andrew Grayling,” was 
sponse. 

Rawton crossed to his desk and 
immediately noted it. He remained 
there for several minutes, apparently 
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unmindful of the doctor’s presen 
Then he began to mutter, half to him. 
self. 

“There are half a dozen of the of 
gang left. They’d go through fire 
water for me, and by the gods, Ii 
make it worth their while.” 

The active brain was already grip 
ping the details of the problem. 

Breaking prison was easy enough 
sut past records had shown that it wa 
almost impossible for an escaping com 
vict to pass beyond a certain levé 
stretch of country. 

“Granting that you could get a ma 
to a definite point, and Yes, yes 
we needn’t even wait for a cloudy dy 
to work that stunt.” 

He looked up and caught the eye oi 
the doctor. 

“If you’re going to do anything 
rash,” said Allison, “may I suggest tha 
it would be as well if Mrs. Rawton 
were to—er—take a vacation?” 

“Yes,” replied Rawton thoughtfully, 
“T think you are right, Allison.” 

The doctor took his departure. For 
an hour Rawton was busy with pene 
and writing pad, working out the d& 
tails of his bold scheme. 
nearly finished when the door o 
and his wife entered. 

The second Mrs. Rawton was 3 
woman at whom all men looked twit 
Scarcely ten years her stepdaughter’ 
senior, she looked even younger that 
her age. Hers was the full subtle force 
that with health and_ strength 
well have taker 


with her wealth of r 


goes 
One mioat 
Jne mignt 
Spanish, 
sparkling black eyes, vivid col 
the « 


| 
arable 


oft languorous air that 
from her. 

+ fall 
ad Tall 
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Upon meeting her Rawton ! 
a victim to her beauty 

all the intensity of a 1 
traction. He idealized 

her he fashioned many dre: 
chief of which was a belief that she 
loved him for himself alone. 


Around 
ims, the 
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“Dearest,” he said, fondling her arm, 
“T have been thinking that it must be 
very terrible for you here, with poor 
Mary so ill. For your own sake I 
would like you to go and stay for a 
while with your sister.” 

“And leave you to bear your sorrow 
alone,” she said, in such silvery tones 
that he never suspected the genuine- 
her words. “How can you 
suggest such a thing, James? Is there 
any special reason why you want to 
get rid of me?” 

“There is,’ answered Rawton. 
“Mary is going to have an operation.” 


ness of 


CHAPTER II. 
CONVICT 147. 


first time during the five 
of his imprisonment, con- 


F' IR the 


year 
vict 147 made a breach of prison disci- 
pline. It was not a very bad breach. 
It was, in fact, a very careful breach. 
For he had spent the whole of the pre- 
vious thinking it out. It 
leaving his cell as he had 
instead of tidying it up as 


= 1 
night con- 


S] sted 


usual, 

To such an extent had the discipline 
of the prison beaten itself into his brain 
that he waited with fear and trembling 
as he heard the keeper approaching 
along the line of cells. 

“One-four-three.” “Present.”? “One- 
four-five ” The same answer. “One- 
tour-seven !” 

The door of the cell flung open with 
a loud, metallic clang. Hardly less 
grating came the harsh voice of the 
keeper. 

“What’s the matter with your bed? 
Why haven’t you made it up? Oh, 
you were tired, were you?” shouted 
the keeper. “Well, you’re reported for 
indolence, one-four-seven.” 

As he spoke the expression on his 
face underwent a sudden change. He 
contorted his features to an unmistak- 
able wink. 
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“Good enough,” he whispered. 

Convict 147 nodded gravely and, 
stepping forward, stood to attention 
outside the door of his cell. There he 
waited to take his place in the line of 
and march to the prison chapel 
for morning service. 

Aiter chapel-he joined a special short 
line of men selected, for their steadi- 
ness and good discipline, pecial 
duty. He was dismissed at the library, 
of which he was clerk. He commenced 
his duties, knowing that he would soon 
be interrupted to appear the 
warden for his breach of discipline. 

Five years almost Five 
treadmill years, in which even the mem- 
had almost been 
routine of 
finer sensi- 
Prison 

Con- 
that he no longer felt 
Grayling, the 
career 


felons 


1 
i] 


for s 


before 
to the day! 


ory of his former life 
ground out 
prison discipline. All his 
bilities ha become 
had changed him 


in the soulless 


mbed. 
hardened him. 
vict 147 knew 
and thought as Andrew 
brilliant 
had been 

And 


’ 
secret ch 


young surgeon whose 
cut off five years 
there had come, through 
strange whispers from 
whispers that 
brain reel with dazzling pos- 
sibilities never dared to 
contemplate. Some unknown man, of 
obvious wealtl ill more obvious 
ingenuity, had sent him, by means that 
every convict knows, details of a plan 
which was so daringly simple 
imagination. 

man of 
Why should he 
con- 


ago. 
NOW 
innels, 


the great world beyond, 
made hi 
which he had 


1 and still 


of escapr 
that it ggered hi 
Who was the 
wealth and ingenuity ? 
concern himself with the fate of 
vict 147, one Andrew Grayling? 


unknown 


“One-four-seven, fall in.” 

A couple of keepers entered the li- 
brary and marched him to the warden’s 
office. 

Henry Shrader, the warden of the 
prison, had obtained his position by the 
skill he had shown in a similar position 
in the army. His temperament was 
such that he enjoyed his work. There 
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was a glint of satisfaction in his eyes 
as convict 147 was brought before him 
and the charge was read. 

“What have you to say?” demanded 
the warden. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” said 147 stolidly. 

“What’s the good of being brought 
here and saying you’re sorry? You are 
charged With indolence and the charge 
is proved. You've had too easy a time 
of it, one-four-seven. You have been 
given a privileged position because of 
your education and previous good con- 
duct. You have abused that position, 
have shown that you cannot be trusted 
even to keep the prison rules. You will 
therefore be deprived of your work in 
the library and will join the fatigue 
party. Dismiss.” 

Convict 147 cast into his features an 
expression of dejection which would be 
expected of a convict who had lost a 
privileged job. In reality, his heart was 
thumping with exultation. The trick 
had worked. To-morrow he would join 
the gang that went to work on the 
quarry. 

When he was marched out on the 
following morning one of the gang of 
forty, under two keepers armed with 
rifles, he was surprised at the extent 
of his own inward excitement. There 
was nothing of hope, nothing of con- 
fidence; but it was something to feel 
excited, if nothing else, after five years 
in prison. 

The scheme, whatever it was, he felt 
was foredoomed to failure. Through 
the secret channels he had received his 
had 
from a prison official. He was to con- 
trive to one of the gangs that 
worked on the quarry. Thereafter he 
i Ss open and use his 


orders as curtly as if they come 


enter 


was to keep his eye 
wits when the moment came. That 
was ail. 

Should the plan fail, there would 
be a heavy punishment to follow. But 
that weighed as nothing on his mind. 
His one fear was that nothing at all 


might happen after he had keyed bin. 
self up. Life moved slowly in pris, 
At the least, he prepared himself 
wait a week, a month, six months, eve 
before the next move should be mak 
However, he would have thought othe. 
wise had he known anything of tk 
nature of the man who was helpiy 
him. 

He waited not days or weeks, but; 
couple of hours. For he had ber 
working just so long when a pair ¢ 
horsemen, with an extra mount, 
peared on the top of the hill whic 
screened the quarry from view. The 
advanced toward the gang at a slo 
trot. 

“Hey! You’ve no right here,” cri¢i 
the senior of the two keepers in charge 
“You must have ridden past the guard” 

“Guess that’s all right, bo,” said th 
foremost of the horsemen. “We dil 
ride past him, only we left 
him on the ground with a pair of his 
own handcuffs to keep him comfy.” 

\s he spoke the man dismounted 
With complete coolness he produced: 
couple of heavy automatic pistols from 
his coat pocket and, covering the tw 
keepers, proceeded to relieve them of 
their weapons. 

“Don’t move, boys,” he warned, “or 
there'll be a double funeral, and th 
whole gang will get away instead of 
only one.” 


sorter 


While he was speaking his 
horseback, ho i 
third horse by the bit. The as 
keepers could do nothing but 
tionless, for there was that in their cap 
tor’s eye which told them that he 
to shoot, if it became nec 


remained on 


“Convict 147 over there?” 
latter with complete nonch 

“Ves,” came the 
man himself, 

“Then hop up on the horse, and hold 
tight. As quick as you can,” he added 
“These guns are mortal heavy, and I'm 
getting cramped.” 


answer from tie 
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As one in a dream, Andrew Grayling 
dropped his shovel and strode toward 
the horseman. 

“Jump up,” 
you ride?” 

" “I could five years ago,” he an- 
swered as he mounted. 

“Get busy, then, and keep close to 


said the latter. “Can 


” 
me. 

A moment later the 
disappeared round the side of the hill. 


two horsemen 

“I shan’t keep you much more than 
five minutes now, boys,” the re- 
maining man to the two keepers, “and 
then you'll be free to give the alarm 
and ring the old bell, round up the 
i\obilize the whole darned 
countryside for a hundred miles 
It'll be good exercise for ’em, 


harm.” 


said 


sleuths, and n 


around. 


and it'll do one any 


five minutes he held 
vardly fuming, indignant, 
to risk death by making 
na loud buzzing filled the 
ai 


iled, turned to hi 


( 
4 
} 


mounted, 


and 


peer 
Ped. 


anion 
ll the latter broke into a 
inter. The convict followed suit, con- 
centrating all his will power on retai 
the long 
of confinement had become unfamiliar. 
¢ ; 


ing his seat, which in 
> minutes they cantered, cover- 
g nce of about a mile and a 
half. Then they came to a stop in a 
clearing between two hills. In the mid- 
le of the clearing was a giant airplane 
> most modern pattern. 
the airplane came into Gray- 
vision, hope for the first 
rang into being in his breast. 
in so far as he had thought 
situation at all, he had con- 
| himself as simply having a gal- 
across the country to certain arrest. 
punishment for attempting to 
prison would be worth the mo- 
ry excitement. Now he saw in 


Mrs. Rawton 
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front of him the one means by which 
there was a really logical hope of es- 
cape. 

Automatically following the other, he 
dismounted and stood gazing at the air- 
plane. 

“You'll get a better view up aloft,” 
said his rescuer, seizing him by the arm 
urging him to the airplane. “Up 
get,’ le said as they reached the 
ladder. “I’m going to start the engine.” 

Andrew managed the ladder with 
difficulty, and the engine had fired be- 
into the balloon, 
for such the car of the airplane seemed 
to him. As he heard the engine start 
he flung himself forward to the floor in 
fear lest clumsiness 
of his movements should have threat- 
ened success. There he Jay throughout 
the first rough movements of the air- 
plane over the ground. Then came a 
sudden smoc h told him it 


had left the earth. The airplane 


and 
you 


fore he had climbed 


. . 4 1 
an agony ol tne 


was 


from the floor 
and made his way seat his com- 
panion urne aro | d laughed. 
ravi :, but the 
impossible 
engine, 
‘hen hi ») at the earth 
They were flying now directly 
i Grayling could 
tivity and 
being 
Higher and higher they rose. 


Is 


below. 


above the prison 
see ine signs ot 
o11 - | t} a4 al, + sure 

guessed lat tne : I S 
sounded. 


Now he 


14 : 
suacaecn at 


could se¢ yu patro 
dashing out over the country. Higher 
yet! The men became indistinguish- 
Suddenly they were blotted out. 

the 


had 


able. 
The 
cloud 5. 


airplane soared above 


CHAPTER III. 


A CRY FLELP. 


FOR 
RAWTON, millionaire, 
anxiously at the clock. 


| ie ES 
glanced 


Midnight. 


“They 


1ould be here now,” he mut- 
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tered. “The plane landed just after 
dark. Call it nine o’clock. It doesn’t 
take the car three hours to do fifty 
miles.” 

He looked at ihe early edition of an 
evening paper and read: 

DARING ESCAPE FROM PRISON 

BY AIRPLANE. 

Rawton studied the headline once 
again. It brought him a degree of com- 
fort. 

Three months the specialist had given 
his daughter Mary. And it had taken 
him five weeks to lay his plans for the 
escape of the only man who could save 
her life. There was a margin, but no 
time should be lost. The fellow should 
have a night’s rest, and he must operate 
on the following day. 

Ten minutes later there came a knock 
on the door of the library. The man 
who had been in the airplane with 
Grayling entered, followed by Grayling 
himself. 

“Here you are, 
“Goods delivered as per schedule.” 

“Good!” said the millionaire feel- 
ingly, whereupon the other immediately 
retired and left him alone with Gray- 
ling. 

Rawton faced a man a 
middle height, dressed incons 
in clothing which, he knew 
stowed for the purpose in the 
The beard, too, he knew to be 
For the rest, his 
marked features and 
usually bright blue-gray. e had 
been wholly uncoarsened by prison 
experiences. And his hands! A 
stranger still would have said they 
were the hands of an artist if had 
not known that they hands 
of a surgeon. 

“How do you do, 
said the millionaire, offering his hand. 
“T am pleased to meet you.” 

Five years! In penal servitude a 

man’s pride is either killed or multi- 
plied a hundredfold. In Grayling’s 


boss,” he said. 


above 
picuously 
had been 
airplane, 
false. 
well 
un- 


ee 
littie 


visitor had 
eyes of an 


were the 


; , 599 
Doctor Grayling ? 
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case it had been multiplied. To hig 
the outstretched hand was an attemptty 
placate him. Why should any one 
earth want to placate an ex-convict? 

“Excuse me,” he said stiffly. “May 
I first inquire the meaning 
phrase ‘goods as per schedule?’ 
sumably am the goods. What 
schedule ?” 

Rawton was not offended. The 
other had shown spirit, and the mil 
lionaire admired spirit. 

“Sit down, Doctor Grayling, and] 
will explain,” he answered. “I can 
guess how you are looking at this 
proposition. You are wondering os f 
who have never seen you befor 
have gone to all this trouble, ri . 
expense to rescue you from prison 
You know I have not been prompted by 
friendliness.” 

Grayling nodded. Inwardly he was 
undergoing an immense struggle to 
force himself back to the plane of civ- 
ilized converse. The very use of his 
name sent a thrill down his spine. 

“I have brought you out of prison 
to this room. I intend to do all I can 
to insure your future liberty. In re 
turn, as you will readily recognize, you 
have to do something for me. Th 
service I require of that to- 
morrow morning you perform on m) 
daughter, who is lying sick upstairs, the 
operation which you alone That 
is all. Is it a bargain?” 

“T am afraid it is not,” 

Grayling slowly. 


UT 


What!” 


you is 


the milli 
you mean 


cried 
amazement. ‘Do 
refuse?” 

“T am in honor bound to 1 
Grayling. “I have not toucl 
gical instrument for fiv 
make a single slip the pati 
tainly die.” 

“But I have 
the millionaire hus 
pared to take the risk, 
ter’s malady is in an advanced 
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thought ot 


1 7 am pre 
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daugh- 


stage, 
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Tam told. You know as well as I that 
means that she is bound to die in a 
very short while. If you fail to-mor- 
row it will merely hasten the end by a 
few weeks. It is a gamble that no wise 
man would refuse. 

“Come,” he added. “You will have 
kept your bargain with me if you make 
an honest attempt at success. Do you 
accept 2” 

“On those terms, yes,” 
Grayling. 

Again the millionaire offered his 
hand. This time Grayling took it. 

In those few minutes a bridge of 
mutual respect had spanned the gulf be- 
tween the millionaire and the escaped 
convict. 


answered 


At noon on the following day An- 
drew Grayling, preceded by Doctor 
Allison, entered the library. 

demanded the millionaire. 
he operation is completely success- 
id li “T am not qualified 


4 “4° eat 
he condition of the pa- 


aviing 
ling. 

l her chances of recovery.” 
“Doctor Grayling means that that 1 
my province,” said Doctor Allison, “and 
no hesitation whatever, my dear 

on, in giving you a highly favo 
able report. ; 

ror a time they discussed the details 
ot the case. Doctor Allison was bub 
| , 


Ding over wit} pi 


Ty 


ased excitement. He 
proud of the knowledge 
ss of the 
ll 


operation was 
measure to his efforts. 
wn in t.e mil- 

germ of the idea 

in producing An 
had watched the 
Never once had 

for he had seen 

‘ling had entered 

he scalpel once 

veil had come over 

or, and Grayling was 

more a 


surgeon. 


competent 


ing had been as if he had pei 
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formed a similar operation on the pre- 
vious day. 

Presently Grayling was alone with 
Rawton. 

“You have kept your part of the bar- 
gain,” he said. “It is now up to me to 
keep mine.” 

“You have done that already,” said 
Grayling. “I will clear out of your 
house as soon as it is dark.” 

“That remark simply shows your 
total inability to grasp your own posi- 
tion,” said the millionaire. “Your 
description has been circulated through- 
out the country. You must not leave 
this house until you have seen my 
nephew.” 

Grayling’s 

“My 
seen serv 
speciality was 
that had been 

Grayling was silent 


ing of the other’s words 
ing U i ras 


> 


eyes asked a question. 
nephew,” said Rawton, “has 
ice in the Medical Corps. His 
the restoring of faces 
smashed by shells.” 
the mean- 
penetrated his 


7 “4 


1 
3} 


l 
while 


consciou 
‘The fact is,” added the millionaire, 
“that 3 y is no good to you, 
You'll have to get rid of 
ss my nephew will fix it for 
a suite at the top 
some con- 
I gather 
will be of bandages 
three we you will 
have a bit of pain after the 
But it’s worth it, with not 
of a chance of any one rec- 
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probal 
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the ghost 
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weeks that followed the 
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with every 
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room 
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convales- 
pain. 

been extremely 
of bone had been 
completely altering 
treatment had been 


art of hi 
considerable 
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applied to his chin and his ears. The 
really critical part of the operation had 
come in the treatment of his eyes. 
Their unusually bright blue-gray had 
been too prominent a characteristic for 
safety, so the irises had been treated 
with a solution known to only a few 
of the world’s medical scientists. The 
color of Grayling’s eyes now showed a 
dull brown. 

His presence in the house had been 
explained by the statement that he was 
a distant relative of Mr. Rawton, who 
had had a recent operation on his face, 
on account of injuries received in an 
automobile smash-up. As it was im- 
possible for any one to jump to the real 
conclusion, this explanation was ac- 
cepted without interest. 

Doctor Allison ministered to the heal- 
ing wounds, and at the end of three 
weeks announced that there was no rea- 
son why Grayling should not take ex- 
ercise in the garden. 

Grayling accepted the permission 
eagerly. He was masked but not un- 
sightly, so that he felt no sensitiveness 
as to his appearance. 

In returning to his suite after his 
constitutional, he had to pass Mary 
Rawton’s door. As he passed, he 
heard a sudden cry that was almost a 
scream, and before he had recovered 
from his astonishment the cry was re- 
peated. It was a cry for help. With- 
out further hesitation Andrew flung the 
door open and entered the room. 

Flames and a cloud of smoke were 
coming from the mantelpiece, the dra- 
peries of which had been ignited by a 
spark from the fire in the open grate. 
In a couple of seconds he had torn 
down the offending hangings and thrust 
them into the fireplace. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” 
musical tones. 

He turned and beheld Mary Rawton 
lying fully dressed on the sofa. 

Previously Grayling had seen her, 
wan and suffering, with the eyes of a 


came in 
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surgeon. Now, for the first time, k 
saw her with the eyes of a man. Ay 
for the first time in his life he {é 
abashed in the presence of a woman, 

He was vaguely conscious of a pais 
of violet eyes smiling into his. 
rest, he had the impression of fair, sly 
der, and delicately molded features, 

“IT hope you have not burned you 
fingers,” she added. 

“Not—not in the least, thanks,” le 
stammered out. “They are quite d 
right.” 

He felt as tongue-tied and embu- 
rassed as a school boy. 

“You have been very ill, I unde: 
stand, Miss Rawton,” he said aw 
wardly. “I hope you are now on tk 
road to recovery.” 

“T am lots better, thanks,” she said 
easily. “I had an operation, you know 
I expect to be around again ven 
shortly.” 

There was no excuse for Grayling 
to prolong his visit, whereupon he left 
the room, to the sound of her renewed 
thanks. 

That night, when Rawton came tj 
to see him, he referred to the incident 
and thanked Grayling for his 
assistance. 

“My daughter has had a 
lonely time of it,” continued the mil 
lionaire, “and she has asked me to it- 
vite you to take tea with her to-morron 


” 


I; OF ihe 


somewhat 


afternoon. 
There was a certain hesitation, 2 
of doubt, in the millionaire’ 


he spoke, which Grayling did not miss 


ss ] the lady fo 


“Tt would | 


1ank 


said. 


Please t 
tation,” he 
me the greatest pleasure to accept 
y¢ ars ago. 

“What do 
Rawton. 

“Do you think it altogether desirable 
that your daughter should have social 
relations with an escaped convict! 
asked Grayling bitterly. 
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For an instant only Rawton consid- 
ered his answer. Then: 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Grayling,” he 
said good-temperedly. “I don’t remem- 
ber why you went to prison, and I don’t 
care. I trust you, and that’s good 
enough for me.” 

The millionaire spoke confidently. It 
is not given to mortals to look into the 
future. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STARTLING DISCOVERIES, 


MARY RAWTON’S tea party was 

such a success that it was re- 
peated twice during the week that fol- 
lowed. To Grayling those afternoons 
meant more than the girl had ever 
guessed. In her presence he recovered 
the amenities of social life. It was as 
if hi self were being slowly 
nursed back to strength after it had 
come near to extinction. 

He endeavored to indicate something 
Rawton in their evening 
He tried to explain that, thanks 
himself, he had recovered 
and, thanks to his daughter, 
without which 
been worth but 


inner 


this to 


Rawton 


liberty, 


was recovering that 
iberty would have 


awton expressed pleasure and then 


to talking of the future. 
oon as l 
l of things 
i 1g you 
- it will 
lake a ZO of 
ith, you will 
What do 


=)s 
orranr 


tance 

[ can 
ou I must 
elf.” 
Rawton as- 
of a 


You’d better hang on 


you need a bit 
vacation fir 


Mrs. Rawton 


here for at least another month, and 
then we will get down to bed rock.” 

Shortly after that conversation 
Grayling was able to remove his ban- 
dages. He faced the world a moder- 
ately good-looking man, but utterly un- 
recognizable as his former self. 

Mary Rawton, for her part, was con- 
valescing rapidly. She was soon able 
to leave her room and come downstairs. 
The next step toward complete re- 
covery was a short walk in the garden. 

Grayling no longer met her in the 
afternoons only, but was with her the 
greater part of each day. They never 
tired each other. Already there had 
come to them, unknown to each, that 
which they both recognized only as 
friendship. One afternoon, when they 
were sitting alone in the garden to- 
gether, Mary said: 

“Do you know, Mr. Corran, I have 
a strong feeling that we have met be- 
fore?” 

Grayling laughed confidently. 

“T wish it were true, but I am afraid 
it is not,” he said. “If we had met 
before, do you think I could have for- 
gotten it?” 

“There!” she 
there was something 
you. I know what it is 
your voice.” 

Grayling stroked his chin nervously. 

“Delusion, I assure you,” he said. 

“No, no——” she began, and then, 
as the light of memory broke upon her: 
“You are—you are the doctor who per- 
formed my operation. That was where 
I heard your voice, though I was too 


” 


exclaimed. “I knew 
familiar about 
now. It is 


ill to notice your face. 

Grayling coughed to cover his con- 
fusion. 

“What an odd fancy!” he exclaimed. 

The girl looked at him strangely and 
then abruptly changed the conversation, 
leaving him in doubt as to whether she 
clung to her opinion or not. 

A week later a dim, half premoni- 
tion of the state of his feelings came 
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to Grayling. That night he put the 
matter before Rawton. 

“T consider it my duty to warn you,” 
he said without preliminaries, “that I 
am developing a very strong attachment 
for your daughter.” 

“Oh!” The millionaire’s eyes hard- 
ened. “What is her attitude to you?” 

“Of that I know nothing,” replied 
Grayling. “I am entitled to assume no 
more than that the lady does not find 
my society tedious. I became aware of 
the state of my feelings only to-day; 
I have not seen Miss Rawton since. I 
decided to tell you at once.” 

For a moment the millionaire was 
silent, and then: . 

“You play a straight game, Gray- 
ling,” he said. “I admit that, and I 
respect you for it. But respect is one 
thing. This is another. You 
nize, of course, that the matter must 
go no further.” 

“Of course,” 
penniless.” 

“It’s not a matter of money at all,” 
said Rawton. “A man of your ability, 
apart from surgery, has little difficulty 
in making a comfortable living.” 

The words fired Grayling to sudden 
indignation. 

“Why should you object on any other 
score?” he demanded. 

“A man who has been to prison shall 
never be the husband of my daughter,” 
replied Rawton. 

“I don’t blame you for saying that, 
said Grayling, controlling himself, “be- 
cause you know nothing of the circum- 
stances. Will you let me tell you 
them?” 

“If you care to do so,” replied Raw- 
ton, “but it will make no difference in 
my decision.” 

“TIT was sentenced to penal servitude 
for manslaughter,” began Grayling. “I 
did not mean to kill. I will not weary 
you with an account of all that led up 
to the moment when | struck the fatal 
blow. Suffice it to say that I thought 


recog- 


said Grayling. “I am 
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I was acting to save the good name 
of a woman, whom I believed to be 


as good and pure as she was undeniably 


beautiful. But the evidence that came 
out at my trial opened my eyes and 
proved to me that the woman for whom 
I had sacrificed my freedom was utterly 
worthless. I tell you, Rawton, in the 
years of suffering I have endured, I 
have felt no resentment against judge 
or jury, or even against the prison of- 
ficials themselves. have felt resent- 
ment against only that woman. The 
unceasing thought of her has bred in 
me a hatred which warps my nature.” 

He paused, struggling with his emo- 
tion, then continued: 

“T despise a man who seeks revenge. 
But I myself seek it. The feeling is 
stronger than my nature, and has mas- 
tered me. If, in this liberty which 
you have opened up to me, I should 
come across that woman I would 
hesitate to use every means 
power to 


one ah ae > - 
bring about het 
She is 


ney 


a danger to society. 
cent on the 


with deceit and 


surface, | 

trea 

swear to you that, if I ever mex 
nothing shall restrain me from expos- 
ing her.” 

He broke off, 
door was turned, 

“James,” cried a silvery voice bel 
him, “I have come home to-night 
stead of for a 
Aren’t you pleased to see me? 

The second Mrs. Rawton 
lightly acro the room to the 
stretched arms of her husband. 


and inn 
is black 


to-morrow, 


” 


tripped 


“My dear, let me introduce Mr. Cor- 
ran,” said Rawton. 

For a moment Grayling stood mo- 
tionless. He was lo 
of the woman who had been the means 
of wrecking his life! 

With an effort Grayling pulled him- 
self together. 

“How do you do, Mr. Corran?” said 
Delia Rawton, as she offered her hand. 
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Grayling returned the greeting and 
was about to withdraw when she 
stopped him. 

“Please don’t go, Mr. Corran,” she 
said. “I know I have interrupted a 
chat, and I must go and take off my 
things.’ 

She made toward the door, and Gray- 
ling held it open for her, A moment 
later the two men were again alone to- 
gether. For a time neither of them 
spoke. Grayling was thinking hard, 
and it was he who broke the silence. 

“We were discussing a rather impor- 
tant matter when—Mrs. Rawton—ar- 
rived.” 

“The discussion is finished as far as 
I am concerned,” tersely responded 
Rawton. 

The other man smiled. Though the 
millionaire did not know it, much had 
happened in the last three minutes. 
Grayling now was armed with knowl- 
edge. 

“I will make no attempt whatever 
to alter your decision, but I haven’t the 
slightest intention of abiding by it.” 

Rawton looked at Grayling curiously. 

“Strange talk,” he said, more in sur- 
prise than a “Surely you have no 
intention of 


tion?” 
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your house to night, and hall 


hall 


myself absolutely free in the 


l of my own life.” 

agreed Rawton, “‘but if 
{ ee my daugh- 
sider myself equally free 


Yo Ir 


nor iti0Nn 
Rit tl 


vou over to the police. 


be altered out of re 


but your finger prints will serve as 
identification.” 

Grayling laughed with scorn, in 
which there was also a note of bitter- 
ness. 

“I do not think, my dear Rawton, 
that you will make any very serious at- 
tempt to land me back in prison when 
the time comes,” he said confidently. 
“And I want you to understand this: 
You have been good enough to say that 
it will not be very difficult for me to 
establish myself in reasonable comfort. 
I agree. I intend to start trying to- 
morrow morning, and I give you fair 
warning that, during the process of 
establishing myself, 1 intend to see your 
daughter as often as I can. As soon 
as | am earning enough to cover the 
elementary comforts of life, I shall pro- 
pose to her.” 

The millionaire clutched the sides of 
his chair, his eyes blazing with anger. 
Before he could speak, Grayling added: 

‘‘And if she will have me, neither 
you nor any one else shall prevent me 
from marrying her.” 

Grayling’s words, defiant though 
they were, contained nothing of cheap 
bravado. When he told James Rawton, 
millionaire, that he, an escaped convict, 
intended to marry his daughter if she 
would have him, he spoke in the tone 
of one stating a plain fact. 

He felt no compunction in thus op- 
posing the will of the man who had 
been his benefactor. True, Rawton 
had saved him from a living death. 
But the rescue had been a_ bargain, 
which had been loyally and successfully 
kept on both sides. There was there- 
fore no moral obligation on the part of 
either. 

Andrew Grayling, henceforth as An- 
drew Corran to the world which he was 
about to enter, rose to his feet. Raw- 
ton glared at him, but said nothing as 
he left the room, 

For minutes James Rawton 
remained with his eyes glued to the 


several 
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spot where Grayling had stood. His 
face was hard set; it carried the ex- 
pression which was known in the finan- 
cial world—and feared. 

“Well, James, I hay 
have I?” 

Delia Rawton stood in 
She Aad slipped o1 
gown, which shows 
to advantage anc 
trast to her dark 

James Rawton 
For him the atmosphere of the 
was changed by her presence. 
soft, languorows air that was 
rable from her stole over hi 

With a lithe movement 
the room and seated herself on ie a arm 
of his chair. lipped it 
mer, Tt f 
caressed his ne 

ce | a 

YO 

: She. 
journey, 
listened. 
nothing, 
He thoug 
brook. Cou 
heart, he “ya hav 
probab ly, oO he purring 
to the Ct | { 

Presently si 

“T met 
downstairs. 
in his manner. 
long ?” 

“He 
replied Rawton. 

“Oh!” = exclaimed 
“You must have 
What was it all about, Ja 

For a moment Rawton hesitated, 
then: 

“IT may as well tell 
“He has been staying with me fot 
eral To-night he told 
had formed a 
Mary. There 
such a thing is most unde 


en’t been long, 
the doorway. 
light, 
supple figure 
rmed a vivid con- 
and eyes 


instantly elaxed. 


clinging 


1 
| 
room 


The 


arm 


Sot ‘thed 


1 
48) 


; ‘ 
t it sounded 


like 


Id 1 
yverreedcs 

5 

1e said: 
that Mr. Corran as 
He seemed rather 


’ 
Delia 
quarreled, 


‘ais 
mes f 


weeks. 


ecret a 


are many reasons 


sirable. 


I ventured to point this out, he coolly 
iniormed me that he intended to marry 


would have him. 


Mary to say on 


know. We only 
natter just now. I have his 
1othing of a serious natur 
H 1 4 - 1 T 
said between them, and ] 
to take it. J believe and 
found him 


luring her 


i 
clined 
that she has 
teresting 


lescence 


sseraniey 
sImpty 
companion ¢ 


“Ty 


He} l 


straight enough, mit 


added Rawton with something of 
‘he man is no crook 
ere 


( | 
oulc 


io you mean? 
you to him out 
replied Delia. “The 


will be that vou will 


throw 
4 


nex 


him again. ag 


vol “" 
you 4*4 


’ A ‘ 
handling t } 


him anything. 
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Ralph Lipscom, and as I knew you 
wouldn’t mind I asked him here to stay. 
He’s coming to-morrow. He and 
Mary got on excellently together when 
he was here before. He will provide 
a counterattraction. Mr. Corran seems 
a rather grim sort of person, and Ralph 
is just the opposite. It will be all the 
better if they can spend a few days to- 
gether under the same roof.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Raw- 
ton thoughtfully. 

Having made up his mind, he hesi- 
tated no further. 

“I will go and see him at once,” he 
said, and left the room to do so. 

He ascended the stairs to the suite 
of rooms he had placed at Grayling’s 
disposal and knocked on the door. 

“May I come in a minute?” he said 
as Grayling opened the door. 

“Certainly,” was the reply in tones 
of ordinary courtesy, which suggested 
nothing of that which had so recently 
passed between them. ‘You can sit 
down while I pack. Subject to your 
approval, I propose to regard the cloth- 
ing with which you have provided me 
as part of my fee and take it away 
with me. 


39 


” 


“Look here, Grayling,” said Rawton, 
do this thing sensibly and not 
a couple of quarrelsome school- 
If I said anything to you just 
hat was offensive, I apologize, and 
to do the 


+14; 1 e q 9 
hink you ought same, 


Most certainly,” agreed Grayling 
to each other! 


but how polite we are 
ituation remain. 


The facts of the 
‘Exactly “and what 


said Rawton, 


facts of the position? You an- 
you intend to try to marry 
soon as you are in a 
I intend te prevent 
out of tl t 
After all, you are not 
And 
to ask her to 
pledge herself to you in the dark.” 


1t1ion to propose to her. 


you are too honorable 


“What do you want me to do, then?” 
asked Grayling, puzzled. 

“I want you to bring your—er—visit 
here to an end in a conventional man- 
ner. Announce to-morrow that you 
will have to be leaving in a few days, 
and stay the few days. If you leave 
to-night my wife will wonder why, so 
will Mary, and the servants will start 
talking.” 

Grayling still hesitated, whereupon 
the millionaire added: 

“Now stop packing, there’s a good 
fellow, and come down and have a chat 
with my wife, who wants to make your 
better acquaintance.” 

The last words turned the scale. 
To Grayling there was a morbid fas- 
cination in the idea of sitting and talk- 
ing to the woman who had wrecked his 
life. Moreover, he was anxious to 
show that he felt no spirit of petty ani- 
mosity toward the millionaire. 

“Very well,” he said, and added, with 
a faint touch of irony: “As our bar- 
gain is at an end, I thank you for your 
offer of hospitality, which I will accept 
for a few days.” 

He descended with 
drawing-room, where 
was awaiting them. 

For a few minutes commonplaces 
were exchanged, and then Rawton, 
anxious to leave Grayling in the skillful 
of his wife, announced that he 
yondence to attend to, 


his host to the 
Delia Rawton 


hand 
had some corres 
and left the 
Alone with the woman who was now 
Delia Rawton, Grayling studied her at 
I As if unconsciously, she 
for him She 
was sitting on a sofa, idly turning the 
of an illustrated periodical, in 

1 a position that the shaded glow 

an electric lamp illumined her vivid 


1 
i 
I 


room. 


lis leisure. 


made it easy to do so. 


oring. 

To Grayling she seemed to have 
changed not at all during the five years 
since he had last her. If any- 
thing, she had grown more beautiful. 


seen 
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Her beauty! He was immune to that 
now. Her allurements, that once had 
dulled his reason into thinking that she 
was as good as she was beautiful, had 
ceased to exist. To him her physical 
“loveliness was as that of some strange, 
poisonous berry. 

How many more men had she ruined 
in the last five years, he asked himself, 
before she had lured the doting mil- 
lionaire into marriage? How many 
more men would yet curse the day of 
her birth before that treacherous beauty 
withered ? 

“Do you know, Mr. 
pleasantly, “! believe 
somewhere, though [I 
where.” 

Grayling did not immediately reply. 
He was enjoying the irony of the situa- 
tion, which the operation upon his face 
had rendered possibie. That she, of all 
women, could look him straight in the 
face and not recognize him, gave hi 
a sense of power. Ile remembered the 
last time she had looked at him. He 
had been on trial, she as witness, 
when their positi 
reversed, With her 
faintly curling in mx 
sworn awa} I 

“The work 
swered lighily. 

For a moment he toyed with the idea 
of telling her exactly where they had 
met before. [ut instead he added: 

“T expect wi have 
one or two acquaintances in common. 

Yes, they had many acquaintances i 
common, did she but know it, he re 
flected. In the days had 
been Delia Swayne—— 

“IT am afraid | very com- 
mon type,” he went on. “Miss Mary 
had also the idea that we had met pre- 
viously.” 

“I expect we shall compare notes 
about you to-morrow,” said Delia 
archly. ‘Mary and I are such friends 
that we tell each other everything. I 


Corran,” she said 
we have met 
cannot think 


and 
hould have been 
full, red lips 
kery, she had 


and his career. 


: 1; sat ur 
Ms iWperty 


\ 
, . 
| 1 small place,” he an- 


hall find that we 


” 


when she 


must be a very 
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never feel like her stepmother. She is 
more like my younger sister, and she 
is such a dear!” 

“With the greatest respect for Miss 
Mary, I profoundly agree,” 
ling. 

He saw her look faintly surprised at 
his directness. Lut he had meant her 
to look surprised. THe intended to use 
her for his own ends, as surely as she 
had used him. : 

“I perceive that Mary has gai 
ardent admirer in my absence,” 
Delia. 

“She ha 
ingly, ‘and a deter? 

“A ma 
Mary Ra 
nation,” she said 

~erue,” 


-obstacle 


said Gray- 


»” replied Grayling unfinch 
nincd one, t 
n who aspir 


wton will ne 


count 

“Tf,” repeated 
casm. 

“TI think there 
that, Miss Swayne 
1 
beg your pardon; | 
Mrs. Rawton,’ 


moment a 


about 


hould 
fora look of 
came into 


the beautiful eyes « 
The sudden mention 
name brought back the memory 


» 7 , 
Rawton. 


which was hidden f1 
doting husband. Only a very 
that Mrs. Rawton and the 
Delia Swayne were one and 
person. hat 


various 


past life 
ery f 


1 


to keep 
stranger 
house, 
reveals d 

A que 
It trembled 
off as the d 
returned. 
ed, James, and am going to 


500 d night, 


“I am tit 


bed,” she said languidly. 
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Mr. Corran. We must continue our 
conversation to-morrow.” 

She gave him her hand, peering 
closely into his face to see if she could 
remember in what particular phase of 
her past life he had figured. Grayling 
was conscious of her scrutiny, and felt 
assured that she would learn nothing— 
until he chose to tell her. 


CHAPTER V. 
UNDER THE NEW IDENTITY. 


CTING on the advice of his wife, 

Rawton made no attempt to put 

any obstacles in the way of free inter- 

course between Grayling and his daugh- 

ter for the remainder of the former’s 
stay. 

After breakfast on the following 
morning Delia Rawton announced her 
intention of going for a drive in the 
car, and invited Grayling to accompany 
her. Grayling accepted the invitation. 
He would lose nothing by doing so, for 
Mary, under Doctor Allison’s orders, 
still went to bed early and did not arise 
before midday. 

Grayling knew that Delia had asked 
him to come with her in order to satisfy 
her anxiety as to the hint he had given 
her. on the previous night. For the 
present he wished to add nothing to 
that hint, and so was not disappointed 

en Rawton, at the last moment, an- 


intention of accompanying 


nounced hi 


up outside the 
n’s surprise, dis- 
laining that 

learned to 

ition evidently had no 


| wa. they 


words from a man who was 


known throughout the United States as 
a hard and ruthless fighter made Gray- 
ling realize the extent of Rawton’s in- 
fatuation for his wife. So much the 
better, he thought. She would be the 
more anxious not to imperil her posi- 
tion. 

That aiternoon, when the four of 
them were taking tea together in the 
drawing-room, the butler announced 
Ralph Lipscom. 

Lipscom was an alert young man in 
the early thirties. Tall, well-groomed, 
and of muscular appearance, he was 
far from unpleasing to the eye, though 
his aquiline nose, prominent jaw, and 
close-set eyes suggested an almost ag- 
gressive stubbornness. 

“Hullo, Ralph!” exclaimed Mary, in 
a tone which told Grayling that they 
were old friends. 

He felt a sudden pang of jealousy 
shoot through him, and with it came a 
natural feeling of antagonism against 
the newcomer. 

“Hullo, Mary,” returned Lipscom, 
“It’s splendid news about you. One 
heard all sorts of unpleasant rumors.” 

“T had an operation,” returned Mary, 
‘and shall be as well as you are in a 
few weeks.” 

Delia introduced Grayling and Lip- 
scom, and the two men eyed each other 
with an instinctive recognition of their 
rivalry. 

Presently there came a lull in the 
conversation, a lull, did they but know 
i an impending storm. 

In the momentary » there came 
id buzz of an airplane passing 
hou ‘aturally the conver- 
airplanes. It was 


it, before 


ilen: 


drifted to 
ho asked: 
the man who es- 
short while ago?” 


com. “Unfortu- 


re plied Li 


nately they have not. 


“Unfortunately?” echoed Mary. 
“Oh, Ralph, how can you? Surely a 


man who was brave enough and clever 
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enough to escape like that deserves his 
liberty. My sympathy is all with him.” 

“That should depend on the circum- 
stances, of which you are ignorant,” 
said Lipscom abruptly. 

“What was his name? 
persisted Mary. 

James Rawton shifted uncomfort- 
ably in his chair. Delia, his wife, ap- 
parently preoccupied with the silver 
teapot, was watching Grayling closely. 
For a moment no one spoke. Then: 

“Andrew Grayling.” 

It was Grayling himself who had an- 
swered the question. 

“That is so,” said Lipscom to Mary, 
“and that should be sufficient to alienate 
your sympathy.” 

“But why?’ demanded Mary. “I 
have never heard of him before. What 
was he?” 

“He was a surgeon,” replied Lip- 
scom, “but that had nothing to do with 
his being imprisoned. He ought never 
to have been sent to prison. He ought 
to have been hanged.” 

“T disagree.” 

The objection came from Grayling. 

Lipscom looked at the other in as un- 
friendly a manner as was possible to- 
ward a fellow guest. 

“Then may I suggest that you can 
scarcely be familiar with the facts?” 
said Lipscom. 

“On the contrary, Andrew Grayling 
was particularly well known to me,” 
said Grayling. 

“That hardly alters the facts,” said 
Lipscom sneeringly. 

“The facts can never be 
known,” said Grayling, “because Gray- 
ling was fool enough to refrain from 
telling the truth for the sake of a 
woman. I can tell you that it was the 
same woman who gave false evidence 
against him at the trial. If Grayling 
has really made good his escape, | 
would not like to be in that woman’s 
shoes now.” 

Grayling had spoken with a greater 


I forget,” 


made 
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intensity than he knew. He glanced at 
Delia Rawton. Her face was a mask, 
Only the faintest twitching of her fin- 
gers told him that she had felt the ef- 
fect of his words. Rawton was looking 
at him, a fixed scowl on his countenance 
that was intended as a warning. 

“Don’t you think that they always try 
to make out. that a woman is to blame 
in those cases?” asked Delia. 

“In this case it was true,” said Gray- 
ling firmly. “Grayling is supposed to 
have struck Trenchard, a man whom 
he killed, with a weapon, presumed in 
this case to be a poker. In reality he 
struck him an honest and manly blow 
with his fist. Trenchard, in falling, hit 
his head against the fender in his room, 
as the result of which he died of con- 
cussion of the brain. s one 
person who saw the fight and knew the 
truth.” 

“Who?” asked Mary. 

“The woman who gave evidence 
against him at his trial,” answered 


Grayling, a note of accusation cr 


There wa 


ine 
ping 
“cr Se ahead 
one was pre 


Trenchard was 


into his voice. 
the n 
killed, and knew that he had been killed 
by accident. But to have admitted her 
presence in his house at that hour of 
the night would have destroyed her 
reputation, and so hindered her schemes 
for the ensnarement of other What 
did she do? She went on the witness 
stand and gave evidence as to the cause 
of the quarrel between the two men, a 


oment when 


quarrel which she herself had provoked 
for her own ends. 
discredited her evidence. 
have proved her presence in th¢ 
that night, but he refrained. For 
misguided act of chivalry toward an un- 
worthy object he paid a high price. He 
sacrificed a career that was useful to 
the community, and condemned himself 
death. Oh, Grayling was 4 


Grayling could have 
i le could 
house 
that 


to a living 
fool, a fool!” 

Andrew 
knowledge that his face had been al 


my . 1 
Grayling, secure in the 
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tered beyond the possibility of recogni- 
tion, had allowed himself to be carried 
away by the bitterness of his feelings. 
He ‘realized that he had spoken with 
too great vehemence. A strange si- 
lence followed, which was eventually 
broken by Lipscom. 

“You are a friend of Grayling and 
no doubt are unconsciously prejudiced 
in his favor,’ he said. “I was not 
present at the trial and could form no 
opinion of the woman who gave evi 
dence. But I don’t mind telling you 
that I was a close friend of Trenchard, 
and I repeat that I think that Grayling 
ought to have been executed. 

“And further,” he added, “if I could 
help to put him back in prison, I would 
do so.” 
master of himself now, 
indifferently. 


“Then let us agree to differ,” he said 


oon as » 
Grayling, 


smiled 


too late. He felt Mary’s eyes 
him and looked up. Her face was 
brightly flushed, and in her eyes was a 
Grayling 


upon 


look of tender sympathy. 
he knew that, in defend- 
Grayling, he had been 


wn cause. 


realized that 


r tea Mary retired to her 
down before dinner. Her 
vere in a turmoil. The truth 
into her 


en talking was 


flashed brain while 


ha 1 Ie 


1 yet 


stagger 
he knew that her intui 
1 not failed her. 
who had saved her life, 
her lonely hours of con- 
none other than Andrew 
caped convict. In the 
as nothing repulsiv 
of his esca] 
the n pa] 
imagination. 
a i he had pictu 
resourceful man, forcing his 
through the fetters that held him. 
6B ps 


think that all the time that unknown 
man she had admired was the friend 
whom already she knew so well! 

The traditional feeling of repugnance 
for an wholly absent. 
She had heard his own account of the 
reason why he hac to prison, 
and she believed every word of it. To 
her he was a man who had been 
cruelly 


ex-convict was 


been sen 


ill-used, whose daring and in- 
iad finally overcome his perse- 


i 
genuity | 
cutors. 

Mary saw him now in the light of 
romance, where previously there had 
been only friendship. In her eyes he 
had become a Beyond this she 
dared not gloried in 
the knowledge that he and she together 
shared his secret. 
and came downstairs 
earlier than usual. Ralph Lipscom was 
alone in the drawing-room when she 
[t might be half an hour be- 
ore the others came down, and he 
showed obvious pleasure at the prospect 
of a téte-a with her. 

imply splendid to see you 

around again, Mary,” he told her. “I 
heard the most appalling things about 
you. When I was here last, Doctor Al- 
lison himself told me that it was impos- 
sible to operate in your case. At least, 
he said the operation could only be done 
by one and that man not 
available. Who did perform your 


1 
nero, 


think. But she 
She dressed 


entered. 


man, was 


ope ration: 


“J don’t remember his name,” said 
Mary guardedly. “You lave 
made very searching inquiries about me, 


i¢ 
Ralph 


seem to 


is sitting on the sofa, and he 
ne and sat beside her. 


” 661 
i 


he admitted, “because I was 


anxious to know your con- 


as because 
love 


” 
now. 
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“Oh!” she exclaimed, with mingled 
alarm and bewilderment. “I am so 
sorry to hear you say that, Ralph.” 

“Haven’t I the ghost of a chance, 
Mary?” : 

“IT have never thought of you in that 
way,” she answered. 

“May I ask if there is some one 
else?” 

The question took her aback. Was 
there some one else? To say “yes” 
would be to step beyond the limit of 
maidenly modesty. To say “no” would 
not be wholly true. She was saved 
from her dilemma by the entry of 
Grayling himself. 

Lipscom bit his lip with vexation. 
Why was the fellow butting in when 
he was not wanted? he asked himself. 
And then came the thought, “Is it pos- 
sible that Mary is in love with him?” 

In the meantime James Rawton, 
alone in his study, was struggling with 
the problem that had come into his per- 
sonal life. Grayling had told him 
openly his intentions with regard to 
Mary. Having seen something of the 
man’s mentality, he knew that it would 
not be long before he established him- 
self in some commercial career. Some- 
thing, then, must be done as soon as 
possible. The question was, what? 

To betray Grayling to the police was 
impractical. That would mean his own 
ruin and imprisonment for assisting an 
escaping convict. 

But some one else were to 
fathom Grayling’s disguise. Grayling 
was not a spiteful man. He would not, 
because of malice, betray those who had 
helped him, even though their help had 
ultimately come to naught. What 
about Ralph Lipscom? Lipscom was 
an astute young fellow. He _ had 
heard Grayling’s unnaturally strong de- 
fense of his case over tea that after- 
noon. Was it not that he 
might, with a little help, come to the 
conclusion that Corran and Grayling 
were one and the same? 


suppose 


4 
possipie 


Rawton despised himself for his own 
thoughts. There was no denying his 
meanness. At the same time, his mo- 
tive, his love for his daughter, would 
be an adequate excuse to his conscience, 
Moreover, Grayling had openly defied 
him. Grayling must be defeated. And 
this seemed the only way. 

After dinner that night, when Mary 
had retired and Grayling’s attention 
was occupied by Delia, he managed to 
get Ralph Lipscom in the library. 

“What do you think of Corran?” he 
began, knowing that the answer would 
be unfavorable, for he had seen the 
rivalry between the two men and knew 
its cause, 

“A rather queer person, I imagine,” 
replied Lipscom. ‘What is his profes- 
sion, may I ask?” 

“His profession?” echoed Rawton. 
“Oh, he is a surgeon, I believe. Be- 
yond that I don’t know much about 
him.” 

“Where is his practice?” asked Lip- 
scom. 

“IT don’t believe he has one,” replied 
Rawton. Then, as if changing the sub- 
ject, he added: “He was a bit warm 
in his defense of that fellow Andrew 
Grayling, wasn’t he? He seems to have 
been connected with the case in some 
way.” 

Lipscom did not immediately reply. 
The train of thought Rawton had cun- 
ningly laid was slowly leading to its 
inevitable conclusion. 

“This fellow is a surgeon without a 
practice,” said Lipscom thoughtfully. 
“Andrew Grayling urgeon. 
Some one has operated on Mat 
the last three months, the period during 
which Andrew Grayling has been @ 
large. Doctor Allison told me that At 
drew Grayling was the only n 
could operate on Mary. Mr. 

did that Corran, ope 
Mary?” 

“Yes,” replied Rawton, with 

parent horror of a sudden revelation. 


Was a 


ant 
during 


man, 
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“But you 


think 


don’t mean to tell me you 


, 
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1an who calls himself Corran 
Andrew 
ino from his chat 
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} 93 
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“T am afraid I have interrupted you, 
Lipscom,” said Grayling, with 
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operation 01 
1, met the other’s gaze un 
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our telling 
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refused to 


rising 


ere and 
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won't iid Gray- 
ling. 
“We 


come here 


vhether the police will 
when [ tell them that 
Grayling is masquer- 


vill see 
or not 


and furned to Raw- 
you think of this striking 
reasoning?” he 


hifted uneasily in 


ch surprised 
iswered. 
with the 
awton, 
to go 
would 
tL, while 
the in- 
to the 
of de- 
1s your 


appen- 


being 


1 


) leave tne 


tant 1 hin 
Lf ) q 1 
t yppe i nim. 
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“One moment, please, before you go 
to the police, Mr. Lipscom,” he said. 
“T believe I am right in saying that 
you have never seen Andrew Gray- 
ling?” 

Pihat is so,” 
“but r 

“There, of course, you are at a dis- 
advantage, for the first thing the police 
will do will be to ask you to describe 
me. They will then compare your de- 
scription with—this.” 

As he spoke, he produced from his 
breast pocket a clipping from a news- 
paper that had appeared on the day 
following his escape, giving a full de- 
scription of himself as he was then. 

Ralph Lipscom, his hand on the door- 
knob, hesitated. With an ill grace he 
took the clipping which Grayling of- 
fered him. 

“What is the first item of personal 
description?” asked Grayling, as the 
other began to read. 

“Eyes very light blue-gray,” an- 
swered Lipscom. 

Grayling stepped under the chande- 
lier so that the light fell full upon his 
face. 

“I forget the exact color of my eyes,” 
he said. “Are they by any chance very 
light blue-gray?” 

Lipscom glanced at the other’s eyes 


admitted Lipscom, 


and saw that they were a cloudy brown 
in color. 

“They are brown,” he admitted re. 
luctantly. 

“Brown?” echoed Grayling. ‘That 
is somewhat unfortunate for your 
theory. But let us suppose that 
prison official who presumably provided 
that description was so tired of seeing 
Grayling’s face every day for five years, 
that the details became blurred and he 
gave a wrong description. What is the 
next item in the account, Mr. Lip- 
scom ?” 

‘Nose aquiline.” 

“fam afraid the shape of my own 
nose is hardly aristocratic enough to 
justify that adjective,” said Grayling 
mockingly. “Now what is the next 
item ?” 

‘There is no need to go any further,” 
said Lipscom, mastering his anger. “It 
is obvious that I have made a mistake, 
[ apologize.” 

Grayling bowed gravely. 

“The incident shall be forgotten,” 
he said. 

\s he spoke, he turned to Rawiton. 
There was that in his eye which told 
the millionaire that he knew the source 
of Lipscom’s suspicions; that, too, 
which conveyed a very definite warn- 
ing. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, July 20th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you will not 


have to wait long for the 


next installment of this gripping serial. 


? 
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SHERIFF RUNS GROCERY FOR DEPUTIES 


[N an effort to combat the high cost of living for themselves the 
deputy sheriffs of New York have entered the retail grocery busin 
plan is really one of codperative buying and selling, the officers 


funds and purchasing groceries in bulk at wholesale prices. One 


the goods are offered for 


at the sheriff’s office to the deputic 


man may buy as much of the stock on hand as he needs for his famil 
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Sparrow” 





moment he stood trembling, his face 
ashen with fear, then, pulling himself 
togeth« ee he 
knob, turned it. He hesitated a moment 
imself—outwardly, 


to get control of h 


then jerked 
Oh!” he exclaimed relievedly. “It’s 
you—Mrs. Wiggins! Er—pardon me 
for having kept you waiting, but I was 


at least the door open. 


“ 


—er—busy, and——” 
“No need of apologizing,” the land- 

with asperity. “I’m 

Sparrow !” 

Jud answered 

make 


lady returned, 
f : . + ° AA « 
alter my rent, Mr1 
“And you shall have it,” 
in a which he 


voice strove to 


steady. “I meant to siop at door 
when I 


—but I was in a bit of 


your 
and settle the account 
hurry. I’m 
and— 


came in 


leay ing to-day, Mrs. 


here’s your money.” 


Wiggins, 


He gave her a twenty-dollar bill. 





The landlady stared. “Seems you're 


mighty prosperous all of a sudden,’”’ she 


“And—and you're going 


jud nodd d. “I’ve got a better posi- 

on i er—Portland. I collected the 

) e me this morning from Mr. 

l’m leaving on the three- 

l. Mr. Haskins hated to 

( resign, or cour but he snt 

) ) ] i MM i t mY eT! — 

al ( command o I’m forcec 
; lsewhere 
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[TH a sharp intake of breath, 
started up 


* £ apprehensively, as a_ rap 
fom! sounded on the door. Lor a 


trode over and, seizing the 





at Bumaeed rd 


Mill- 


satisfied 
here. Of course, 
you ve been 
of them 
been 
braggin’ about ever since you moved into 


haven't seemed to be 


ville since you came 


it ain't a | 19 city, like what 


used to! ] hope you ll find one 


nice boardin’ houses that you’ve 


mine !” 

Jud flushed slightly. “I’m sorry to 
have kept you waiting so long for your 
rent, Mrs. Wiggins,’ he mumbled 


apologetically. “As I explained, I made 


one or two—er—unwise investments, 


and x 

“Gamblin’!” said the landlady, 
: 7 ry ’ 7 } fe 
ing. You can’t fool me, Mr. 
row. I've kep’ long not 
habits and traits of hu- 
and you haven’t pulled the wool 


sniff- 
Spar- 
boarders too 
to know the 


mans, 


over my eyes for a second. I’ve heard 
you sneakin’ upstairs too many nights 
not to have guessed what you was up 
to!” 


striving 
“I—I’ve 
frequently, 


Nonsense!” exclaimed Jud, 


to cover his sudden agitation. 


had to work late at th 
and—— 

*That’s what they all say!” Mrs. Wig- 
rrupte : ‘l’d advise 
‘ hours when you start 
Sparrow— 


office, 


gins ite Mappuy. 


you LO kee p bet 
VT 
in your new position, Vir. 
2 


1 ? 


and [I wish you good luck! 


With which parting she wad- 


shaft, 


dled av own the hall. 
lud closed t door and cautiously 
turned the key in the lock. “If she 
a HENniciot and phone old 
iould et susp ou anda pnone oK 
Haskins to ify what ] » told her, 
the jig’ll be up! I’ve got to beat it away 


ase, which 
when the 
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landiady’s knock had interrupted, he 
nervously thrust into it the few remain- 
ing articles from the bureau drawers 
and snapped down the lid. 

For a moment he stood gazing about 
him uncertainly then stepped to the win- 
dow and looked out. The hands of the 
courthouse clock pointed to two-thirty. 
In twenty minutes the southbound lim- 
ited was due—then Millville, good-by! 

From where he stood The Sparrow 
could glimpse the water tank on the roof 
of the Haskins factory. That after- 
noon he had pleaded illness and asked 
for a lay-off. Old Haskins had reluc- 
tantly granted it, and he had left the 
plant—with two thousand dollars of the 
company’s money, which he had taken 
surreptitiously from the safe. The 
theft probably would not be discov- 
ered until the following morning. By 
that time—Jud picked up his suit case 
—he should have reached a haven of 
refuge. Tiptoeing to the door he lis- 
tened a moment intently, then cautiously 
opened it. 

Six months before he had gotten the 
position as bookkeeper with the Haskins 
firm through an ad inserted in a 
San Francisco newspaper, and had 
“forged” the references demanded by 
his prospective employer and had been 
hired on the strength of them. His 
method had been simple. He had ob- 
tained letter heads and envelopes from 
two of the firms from which he had 
been discharged for dishonesty, type- 
written his own credentials, and forged 
the signatures of his former employers. 
These he had mailed to Mr. Haskins, 
alleging that he was employed by a third 
firm but didn’t wish to give them as 
reference, as he wanted to retain his 
position in case Mr. Haskins decided not 
to employ him. 

As a matter of truth, The Sparrow 
had just emerged from a two-year term 
in the penitentiary ! 

The landlady appeared in the lower 
hallway as he descended the stairs. 


“Here’s your change and receipt, Mr. 
Sparrow!” she said, greeting him tartly, 
“T should have deducted a dollar for var- 
nish to fix up the damage your cigarette 
stubs done to my dresser and wash- 
stand, but——’” 

“By all means, Mrs. Wiggins. I’m 
sorry I was so careless. I meant to tell 
you to deduct something for that. Keep 
the dollar—and here’s another for good 
measure. There’s nothing cheap about 
me when I’ve got money!” 

Mrs. Wiggins’ frigidity melted some- 
what. “I’m sorry if I said anything to 
hurt your feelin’, Mr. Sparrow,” she 
murmured. “An’ I wish you good luck 
in your new position.” 

Jud seized her fingers in a warming 
clasp. “Thanks,” he said, with a trace 
of emotion. “No matter what your 
feelings toward me have been in the 
past, Mrs. Wiggins, I always want you 
to think kindly of me in the future.” 

Releasing her hand he hurried from 
the house and hastened depotward. 

“Darned old shrew,” he muttered re- 
lievedly. “I’m certainly glad to be rid 
of her! Wonder what she'll say when 
she finds out the twenty I slipped her 
was lifted from old Haskins’ strong 
box! 

“Gambling—eh ?” he went on, chuck- 
ling. “When they get next to the fact 
that I’m the second-story man who's 
been pullin’ off the mysterious jobs tt 
this burg for the last few weeks it'll 
certainly start something. Nobody even 
suspected Mr. Judson Sparrow—the 
nice, mannerly young bookkeepe: 
Haskins’ buggy factory of 
thief!” 

\voiding those who displayed sym{ 


toms of inquisitiveness Jud reached the 


depot just as the limited pulled in, and 
boarded it. 

At Ashton Junction, ten miles to the 
south, he alighted from the train and 
stepped aboard a passenger that would 
speed him to San Francisco. 

Finding the wash room empty he 
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hastily snipped off his mustache and 
donned a pair of spectacles. He replaced 
his soft hat with a derby and otherwise 
altered his appearance as much and as 
quickly as possible. When the con- 
ductor collected his fare fifteen minutes 
later he failed to recognize in Jud the 
brisk young man who had chatted with 
two before boardi 


Ashton. 


him a moment or urding 

the train at 
1 1 

ie conducior passed on Jud sank 

i lieved. 


artistry 


visibly re 


had 
keen eyes of 
1 


1 
K-Cnange 
ler 


1 


under the 


ad man he felt certain that 
the Millville authorities would encounter 
some difficulty in tracing his movements 


from the junction, where trains con- 


stantly passed, bound in several direc- 
tions. 

} went to his hip pocket 
where the money, in paper cur- 
The “loot” 
jewelry—which he had 
plundered from Miliville’s 
wealthiest homes, had been sent by par- 
cel post to his old “pal” in crime, Bar- 
ney McAllister, 


to a “fence’’ 


rency, reposed in a wallet. 
—principally 


several of 


who had disposed of it 
by this time, and would 
divvy the proceeds upon his arrival in 
San Francisco. 

Barney was a pal to be trusted. This 
had been proved on more than one oc- 
casion. Jud knew that, whatever might 
happen to him, Barney would be on 
deck to render all possible assistance. 

His pal, once a 


notorious swindler, 


had gone at least, so the po- 
lice thought serving a long peni- 
tentiary term, and was now conducting 
a none-too-reputable rooming house on 
Kearney Street. Whenever any of his 
lodgers got into difficulties Barney 

1.1 


ty on hand at police 


nder assistance. He 
; ever, under a 
| but cone 


1 7 1 2 
concluded that his worst of- 


ee ; 
in helping other crooks, his 


former associates, when trouble befell 
them. 

sarney no longer participated in the 
actual perpetration of crimes but acted 
He 
end of the transac- 
disposal of 
receiving fifty per 


as ‘“go-between”’ for other thieves. 


handled the 
tions and 


business 
to the 
goods to 
cent of the proceed 
Too valuable a “stand-by” in times of 
trouble for any of his cowe 
tray him, Barney had slipped through 
the fingers of the 
when he 


ywrkers to be- 


law on many occasions, 
had pocketed half of the pro- 


of a robbery, for which the actual 
had “over 


ceeds 
perpetrator been sent the 
road.” 

“Good old muttered The 
Sparrow as he fingered the thick wallet 
in his pocket. ‘He'll open his eyes when 
I flash this roll on him—and cuss 
me for not getting a bigger one!” 

At a way station Jud dispatched a 
message informing his pal that he was 
The train would reach Oak- 
land in a few hours, and he would take 
the ferry across to Frisco! 

The very thrilled *him, 
after the dreary, monotonous months in 
Millville. How he hated the burg, old 
Haskins, Mrs. Wiggins—and the, rest 
of the hicks! They’d been kind to him, 
in a way, bt was glad to be rid of 
them. 


Barney!” 


en route, 


name of it 


He wondered what old Haskins, and 
1 


Dobson, the cashier, when it 
modestly 
Mr. 


would say, 
was discovered that the quiet, 
unassuming al couretous 


Ss) 


ways 
Sparrow was a thief. And what would 
the to say when they found 
out tha 1 We the 
had 
; and 

d! He mentally pi 


that 


mysterious ma- 
into 


their valuables ? 


rauder who limmied his way 


their hom ‘tolen 


tured 


» the arrival and departure o 


trains, the Fourth of July, Christmas, 


and an occasional accident at the buggy 
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factory, when one of the “hands” got 
careless and snipped off a digit in the 
machinery. 

He could picture Mrs. Wiggins tes- 
tifying as to his late hours and how 
he “heartlessly” had despoiled her 
“beautiful bird’s-eye maple” dresser 
washstand with cigarette stubs. 

Striving to divert his mind from the 
unpleasant thoughts he concentrated his 
attention on the scenery. Fields and 
farmhouses flitted by in monotonous 
succession—and brought back memories 
that embittered and saddened him. Once 
he had lived in the country, had toiled 
under blazing suns in planting and har- 
vest times. That had been back in the 
days before—— With a shrug he 
turned his back on the window and 
strove to interest himself in his fellow 
passengers. 

The heavy-set man in the seat ahead 
reminded him of a detective who once 
had taken him into custody and sent him 
over the road. The fat man across the 
aisle—Jud’s face suddenly paled—bore 
a striking resemblance to a victim he had 
once stuck up and almost had “croaked” 
with a blow over the temple, heartlessly 
and quite unnecessarily administered. 
The little woman two seats ahead—Jud 
suddenly jerked up with a gasp as a 
hand dropped on his shoulder. 

“Pardon me,” came a polite voice. 
“My watch has stopped. Can you give 
me the correct time?” 

It was the man in the seat behind. 

With a breath of relief Jud trem- 
blingly produced his timepiece. 

“Twenty-five minutes past five,” he 
returned shakily. 

“Thanks,” 
time. | 
Oakland off ther« 


Jud glanced out the window 


said the other. ‘‘We’re on 


can already see the spires of 


to the sout! 


“Yes—on time,” he replied in 
ier tone. ‘We'll be 
utes.” 

When the train pulled in he alighted 
with the other passengers, his outward 


a stead- 
there in seven min- 
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poise giving no hint of his inner per 
turbation. Detectives, he knew, were 
watching the incoming trains, but his 
activities in the past had not included 
Oakland, and he felt reasonably safe 
from recognition. Also, during his 
months of absence there had been 
shake-ups in the police departments of 
both Oakland and San _ Francisco, 
Dozens of members of the old forces 
had been let out and replaced by others; 
at least, so Barney McAllister had writ- 
ten him. 

With sharp, apprehensive glances 
about him The Sparrow made his way 
to the ferry building and through it, 
jostled and elbowed by the hurrying 
throng. Reaching the ferryboat he was 
caught in a sudden jamb of pedestrians, 
and a man lurched heavily against him, 
almost bowling him off his feet. 

“Hey, you!” called Jud, whirling 
upon him. ‘What d’ya think this is, 
you roughneck—a football game?” 

“Sorry!” gasped the other, a thick- 
set individual, wearing a gray suit, 
“The fellow behind me gave me a shove, 
an’——” 

The rest of his explanation was cut 
short by the clang of the ferry bell and 
the scramble of passengers getting 
aboard. Then the boat pulled out. 

As Jud strove to extricate himself 
from the crowd, came a sudden commo- 
tion behind him. shouted 
“Thief!” and the womal 
sounded above the din. Whirling, Jud’s 
hand flashed to his pocket. Was it him- 
self they were after? Had somebody 
recognized him, and—‘Pickpocket!” 
shouted a shrill voice above the turmoil 

Two men were struggling fiercely 2 
few feet from him. Jud pressed for 
ward. One of the combatar 
heavy-set man with a bulldo 


Somebod, 
cry ot ad 


other, the roughneck in the 
who had bumped into him! 

Brief and dramatic was the combat. 
In a twinkling the heavy-set man had 
subdued the other and handcuffed him! 











“A fly-cop!” gasped Jud. 
He had started to edge away when 


the voice of the plain-clothes man 
stopped him. 
“Tust a second—you with the dark 


suit and derby! This bird lifted your 
pocketbook a minute ago—and I caught 
him!” 

Jud stopped in his tracks, staring 
dazedly. All eyes were focused upon 
him. Mechanically his hand went to his 
hip pocket. The wallet was gone! 

The detective ran his fingers through 
the prisoner’s clothes and presently pro- 
duced the stolen wallet, holding it out to 
Jud. 

“I’ve been keeping an eye on this 
fellow for a couple of days,” he ex- 
plained. “Trying to get the goods on 
him. I saw him bump into you inten- 
tionally a while ago—and here is your 
wallet! I was directly behind him 
when he lifted it!” 

The crestfallen dip, his face ashen 
with terror, made no attempt to defend 
himself. 

Jud took the wallet, his pallor match- 
ing the prisoner’s, and tremblingly pock- 


eted it. ‘“Th-thanks!”’ he managed to 
gasp out thickly. “I—I didn’t know 
it was gone, until——” He broke off 


in confusion and started to move away. 

“Hold on a minute!’ called the detec- 
tive. “I want you to accompany me to 
headquarters, when we get to the other 
side, and make a statement to the chief 
We've been trying to land 
this fellow for a month. Now that I’ve 
got him I don’t intend to let him escape, 
for lack of evidence!” 


“Bu—but,” 


of police! 


stammered 





don’t want any publicity, and-—— 9 

“Don’t worry about that,” cut in the 
detective. “All you've got to do is make 
brief statem to the chief that your 
pocke as picl ed by the prisoner as 
ou boarded the boat, and identify him 
S the low who bumped into you and 
turned the trick!” 

Jud was panic-stricken. Mistaken 
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for an honest citizen—the victim of a 
rascally pickpocket—he was about to be 
compelled to walk directly into the arms 
of the police and give evidence against 
one of his own profession. If he tried 
to avoid the issue it would only bring 
suspicion upon him; for what honest 
citizen would refuse to bear witness 
against a crook, who had been caught 
picking his pocket? Escape was out of 
the question. He might leap from the 
ferryboat, but they would promptly res- 
cue him—and how would he explain his 
behavior ? 

He was up against it, and no mistake! 

“V—very well,” he stammered, striv- 
ing to assume a bearing of dignified 








injury. “I—I don’t want to be involved 
in anything—er—sensational, if my 
“Sorry!” broke in the detective 


shortly. “But it’s every man’s duty to 
help put fellows like this where they be- 
long. Supposing he’d lifted your wal- 
let, which, judging from the looks of 
it contains a considerable sum of money 
—and I hadn’t been on the job? You'd 
have gone directly to a police station 
and reported it—wouldn’t you?” 

“Why—why, yes—of course,” The 
Sparrow returned jerkily. ‘“I’d have re- 
ported the loss at once, and I'll be glad 
to accompany you before the chief, offi- 
cer, and do what I can to put this rascal 
where he belongs!” 

It was a brave speech, but inwardly 
Jud was aquiver with terror and ap- 
prehension. He would bluff it through 
until the ferryboat reached the Frisco 
pier—which, by now, was only a short 
distance away—and at the first oppor- 
tunity make his escape. If he per- 
mitted himself to be taken to headquar- 
ters the jig 


~ome 


one was cCer- 





was up. 


tain to recognize him, the two thousand 
dollars would have to be accounted for, 
and—why, the unfortunate dip who had 
lifted the leather would be on velvet 


compared to him! 
“Your name ?”’ the detective demanded 


brusquely. 
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“Er—Apperson—Henry Apperson,” 
answered Jud in a husky mumble. 

The torturing minutes passed. Finally 
the ferryboat nosed its way to the dock, 
and the gangplank was lowered. 

“Come!” said the detective, seizing 
him by the arm. “We'll grab a taxi for 
headquarters, and Why, 
the matter?” he was staring at Jud sur- 
prisedly. “Nothing to get excited about. 
It won’t take but a few minutes after 
we get to the chief’s office.” 

“J—I’m feeling a little—er—shaky,” 
said Jud, with a gasp. “It—it always 
makes me a_ bit—er—seasick, coming 
across the bay.” 

“Oh!” The detective seemed con- 

-vineed. ‘Well, get right in here.” He 
thrust Jud into a taxi. “You'll feel all 
right in a minute!” Pushing the pris- 
oner roughly into the car, he followed. 

“Police headquarters!” he snapped 
out to the taxi driver. ‘‘And speed!” 

Jud sank bank into the cushions with 
a muffled groan. 

The car whirled away from the dock 
and glided up Market Street, dodging 
in and out through the traffic. Pedes- 
trians leaped aside at the crossings, and 
the drivers of other cars hurled invec- 
tives after the speeding taxi. Once a 
‘traffic policeman stopped them, but a 
word from the detective got the right 
of way, and they whirled on. 

“Feeling better, now?” the 
clothes man questioned sympathetically, 
his gaze fixed upon Jud’s pasty face. 

“N—no,” replied The Sparrow, stam- 
mering. ‘“‘J——’ 

“Here—chew this!” 
of gum into Jud’s hand. 
your stomach in a jiffy!” 

A few minutes later the taxi drew up 
before a large stone building, with which 
Jud had every reason to be familiar. 
The detective jumped out, pulling the 
pickpocket along af Jud looked 
about wildly, but escape was 
question. If he pulled his gun and at- 
tempted to fight his way out—— The 


what’s 


plain- 


He thrust a stick 
“It'll settle 


+ 


r hin 
ter tin, 


out otf the 


plain-clothes man reached into the car 
and fastened a steellike grip on his ari, 
“Still feelin’ a little wobbly, eh? I'l 
give you a lift. Know how it is to be 
groggy, m’self !” 

He escorted the two trembling thieves 
into the building, and, a few minutes 
later, into the presence of a grim-face 


seated before a 


man large, 
mahogany desk. 

Jud had been in the room before— 
several times—but the man at the desk 
was a stranger. 

“Got ’im, chief!’ said the dete 
indicating the pickpocket. “Caught 
lifting a wallet off this gentleman, Mr. 
Apperson’’—he crooked a finger at Jud 


—‘“‘on the ferryboat!” 
‘] 


The chief’s gaze rested sharply upon 
the prisoner, shifted keenly to Jud, then 
focused upon the detective. 
Donovan!” he said in 
“Draw up some 


‘Good work, 
crisp commendation. 
chairs—for the gentlemen. 

The detective followed 
motioning Jud and the prisoner to be 
seated. The two slumped into the up- 
holstered chairs, eying the chief askance 

“Now, tell me about it,” demanded the 
chief brusquely. “Just what happened?” 


” 


instructions, 


Donovan related the incident of the 
theft and the capture, briefly. As he 
concluded the chief’s eyes again focused 
upon the pickpocket. 


“ey rou 
Well, 


Lafferty, what have you vot 
say for yourself?” 


The prisoner’ 


fled his feet on the thick carpet. 


4 ' 4 


s eyes shifted. 


1 a mumbling tone. 


the goods on m 


: 41 
i 


put in 


” 
> Sum, 
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tive encouragingly. “I should say, from 
the looks of it, there was ‘ 

“Is—is it necessary to—to state the 
exact amount?” interrupted Jud a trifle 
defiantly. 

“Why not?” demanded the 
“Of course, if there’s any personal rea- 
son for your withholding the informa- 
tion——’’ 

“There isn’t,” Jud interjected hastily. 
“J—J didn’t know it was—er—neces- 
sary to state the specific amount—but 
there’s no reason why I should withhold 
it. The wallet contains two thousand 
dollars,” he ended recklessly. 

The looked a bit surprised. 
“Rather a large sum to be carrying about 


, chief. 


chief 
on your person, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt isn’t a habit,’ returned Jud 
quickly. “I sold i 
the northern part of the State this morn- 
ing and received payment in cash. It 
was my intention to deposit the money as 


some property up in 


’ 


soon as I got here.’ 
The chief was about to reply when 
ringing of the phone at 
interrupted. He took down the receiver 


his elbow 


and picked up a pencil, poising it above 


a scratch pad 


“Yes, this is Chief Donnelly! . . . 
Who: oe Sheriff Patterson, 
f Mi ‘s 


ves, 
01 


up with a jerk, the color 
from his face. 
ae shi ade notes as 


ash from 


\ll right! 


1 

dark 
Ash 

ht —tele - 


heriff, and 
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tive were looking elsewhere at the mo- 
ment, and his frenzy escaped their no- 
tice. The pickpocket was intent upon 
his own troubles, and Jud emitted a 
wheezy breath of relief. 

After all the chief and detective never 
had seen him before, and he had altered 
his appearance considerably since leav- 
ing Millville. The description that had 
come over the wire—every word of 
which had seared itself torturingly upon 
his guilt-stricken mind—might fit hun- 
dreds of men. Jud was getting him- 
self under control. The chief and de- 
tective would hardly look for the ab- 
scending fugitive right under their 
noses. His story regarding the sale of 
property and the two thousand dollars 
in cash had been convincing, and they 
had no reason to suspect that he was 
other than he pretended to be—an ordi- 
nary citizen, who had been thrust into 
an unconventional and was 
naturally a little excited and flustered 
thereby. 

The chief, running his eyes over the 
notes he had made, reached for one of 
the several push buttons on his desk 
and pressed it. A few moments later 
the door opened, and a uniformed as- 


situation, 


sistant appeared. 
“Tf O’Brien’s instructed the 


chief, “tell him to step in!” 


outside,” 


The other nodded. 
\s he withdrew Jud cringed down in 
tiny beads of sweat oozing 
the detective who had ar- 
before sent 
“Big Tim” O’Brien, 
on the coast, 
vho never forgot a face and never went 
In’ —sooner 


lim two vears and 
him over the road! 
one of the cleverest fly-cops 
after a crook that he didn’t get 

ment O’Brien 
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traveled slowly—fearfully—upward, to 
the thick, muscular neck, topped by—a 
face he had never before seen. The 

man was a stranger! 
Stepping across the room he faced the 
The latter held out 
“Take care of this, 
O’Brien!’ he instructed tersely. ‘‘Not 
much.to work on, but do the best you 
can ‘til we get a detailed description. 
Watch the 
north and have Collins 
a lookout at the ferry!” 
The detective ran his glance over the 
“Very well, sir. I'll do what I 

1, 


1€ room. 


chief and saluted. 
the bit of paper. 


incoming boats from the 
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and Brett keep 


paper. 
can,” he said, and leit t 

Relievedly The Spa: row slumped back 
in his chair. It was evi 
more than one O’Brien on the force, 
which wasn’t unusual. 
partment in the cofintry had its quota of 
the good name that had sent terror to 
the hearts of scores of criminals. 

The chief again fastened his gaze upon 
Jud. “You'll appear in court, of course, 
as a witness against the Mr. 
Apperson ?” 

Jud nodded, “I'll be only too glad to 
do what I can to bring such rascals to 
justice!” As he spoke he cast a side- 
long glance at the prisoner, whose tight- 
lipped mouth was curled in a sneer. 

“Nervy cuss!” thought Jud. “Wish I 
could tip the poor jake off that I’m one 
of his own profession, and that all thi 
‘witness’ stuff is a stall! Fat 
of me appearing in court against him!” 

“Sorry you’ve been put to so much 
trouble and inconvenience, Mr. Apper- 
son,” on the chief, “but you’ve 
aided us in bringing into custody one of 


lent there was 


I“very police de- 


prisoner, 


chance 


went 


the cleverest pickpockets in the country. 
If I can be of service to you at any 
time, drop in and see me.” 

He got to his feet. 

Jud was about to do likewise, when 
the door opened, and the un 
assistant 
room he handed the 
latter glanced at it, 


i4 } 
itormed 


; ‘ ‘ 
again entered. (Crossing the 


chief a card. The 
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Ips, aS 
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pursed his 


though considering, then: “Show the 


visitor in, Highby.” 

The assistant went out. Jud got to 
his feet, and with a “good-by” nod to 
he chief nd 1 ete tT manbreet Lives on 
the cnier and Vonovan, siarted tor the 
door— only 

Barney 


ar ] ] e ] 1,1! 
s~ared on the threshold! 


to jerk back. 
McAllister had suddenly 
to do what I help 


you, Sparrow!” he exclaimed in an ex- 


“T’ve come Cali TO 
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to tip 
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amazedly. 
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The Sparrow—Judson Sparrow, 
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what I could to help | 
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facing the chief defiantly. “The jig’s 
up, but I’m not going over the road 
alone!” He whirled on Barney. “Since 
you've spilled the beans—yon bone- 
headed idiot !—you’re going along with 
me to keep me company! Grab ’im, 
chief; I’ll give you all the proof you 
want that he’s a bigger thief than either 
this poor simp of a dip—or I am!” 

Barney was seized and quickly sub- 
dued, after a brief struggle. 
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“If it hadn’t been for him buttin’ 
in,” went on The Sparrow, “I’ve beat it 
away from here right under your noses, 
and ry 

“We'd have got 
later!” snappily said Donovan. 
wouldn’t have got away with it!” 

“No,” sneeringly agreed The Spar- 
row. “There ain’t no getting away with 
it! A crook always get what’s coming 
to him—sooner or later!” 


you—sooner or 
“You 


CHANGED CONDITIONS IN THE WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE PRISON 


At the present time the only forms of punishment used in the West Virginia 

State prison at Moundsville, West Virginia, are the taking away of special 
privileges and good conduct time, and, in the worst cases of unruliness, locking 
the culprits in dark cells or handcuffing them to the bars of a cell door for a 
few hours. That humane treatment results in the reformation of large numbers 
of convicts is the contention of the editors of Work and Hope, the interest- 
ing monthly magazine published by the inmates of the institution and supported 
solely by subscriptions. To uphold their assertion the editors cite the fact 
that now, with a population of nearly two millions in West Virginia, only about 
eight hundred men are in the State prison, while in the past, when the popula- 
tion of the State was much less, and when brutal methods of treating criminals 
were in vogue, the institution housed from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
offenders. 

Brutal 


sometimes 


indeed were the methods of punishment of the past. Prisoners 
died under the lash or from the effects of the “water cure.” A 
strap about two inches wide, made of pieces of harness sewed together, was 
used at one time for flogging fractious inmates of the West Virginia State 
prison. This strap was soaked in water overnight and then dipped in sand 
before a prisoner was flogged with it. The pain inflicted by the instrument 
of punishment was very great. It usually exceeded that of the water cure, 
which consisted of playing a powerful stream from a hose upon the body of 
the recalcitrant Pneumonia with fatal results often followed this 
taming process, and in one case, where the stream was into a man’s 
mouth, his jaws were burst by the force of the water, and he was so injured 
in other that he expired under the torture. 
The striped suit, the lockstep, and the iron ball and chain which were used 
isoner’s movements and prevent him from escaping are also things 
West \ Now the prisoner’s garb 
about the penitentiary in natural 
often he is employed outside where 
would be easy. Yet such is the spirit of the men that attempts to “crush 
rare. In the ol under a system of rigid discipline and severe 
nt for infringement of the prison rules, desperate were made 
institution. 
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OHNSON, the butler, 
passing along the hallway) 
the first floor when he heard 
the revolver shot that boomed 

and reverberated down the stairs and 
flung itself against the door in a crash- 
ing burst of sound. He knew at once 
that it had come from the room on the 
second floor, almost at the head of tl 

stairway, into which his employer, . 

J. Lenert, had gone half an hour earlie: 
with the short, dark little man who ha 
announced himself as W: altman, 
who had entered the house ca 
his hand a black traveling bag over 
which he seemed greatly pers Ate 

In the closeness of the house the 
sound was so startling that Johnson 
stopped dead in his tracks, and the next 
instant there came on the heels of the 
explosion the sound of a scream, high- 
pitched as that of a woman and of such 
horror and terrific intensity that it 
aroused the butler to frantic action. 

He dashed toward the front door, his 
first impulse to give alarm. Then he 
hesitated, rushed back to a telephone, 
and snatched the receiver from the 
hook. But before the central operator 
could respond, he replaced it, ¢ 

his lips in his uncertainty. 

From below stairs the other sez 

came pouring up into the main p 
of the house, with frightened fac 

and incoherent questions. Followed 

the braver of these, the butler ran 
the stairs, and as he came in sight of tl 
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mutter. He turned to the butler and 
said: 

“T think he only fired one shot. How 
many did you hear?” 

“Only one, sir,” said Johnson. “One 
shot.” 

“One, yes,” said Lenert, and there 
seemed to be great relief in his voice. 
“Only one shot!” 

But even as he spoke another shot 
roared out in the closed room, and the 
butler heard his employer gasp. Lenert 
reached for a handkerchief and mopped 
his face, wet with perspiration. 

“T don’t know what that means,” he 
said. “There is nothing we can do but 
wait for the police.” 

“Maybe he has shot himself,” sug- 
gested the butler. 

“T don’t know,” said Lenert huskily. 

The second shot seemed to have put 
an end to Lenert’s emotion. He became 
almost as calm as if nothing had hap- 
pened. In the wait that followed, he 
carefully bound up his wounded hand 
with a handkerchief. The bullet had 
merely clipped through the flesh be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, making 
a flowing but very slight wound. Pow- 
der marks blackened the hand. Lenert 
had no more than got the bandage ar- 
ranged than Lieutenant Calahan and 
half detectives arrived. The 
lieutenant listened quietly but intently 
to the story poured into his ears by 
master and servant, and then he drew 
his re olve tr. 

“We'll just 
detectives. 


a dozen 


rush that door, boys,” he 
to the “Til go in first 
>a drop on him, and you lads 

at my heels,” 

- let one of us lead off, lieuten- 
gerly suggested a little red- 
‘tive. “It would be a shame 
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red hair 
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“T’ll come with you,” said Lenert. 
“T don’t want to shirk anything.” __ 

“It’s our job,” replied the lieutenant. 
“You can come in afterward. Come on, 
boys.” 

He pushed open the door and led 
the way into the room. Once inside he 
returned his revolver to his pocket. 
There was no need for the weapon, be- 
cause Waltman was stretched out on 
the floor with a bullet through his head. 
An automatic pistol lay beside him. 

“One shot for Lenert and one for 
himself,” said the lieutenant. “There 
are the two empty cartridges. There’s 
nothing to do but send for the medical 
examiner, but I’ll have to keep one of 
you boys here for a while because this 
case will make a stir in the papers, 
Call in Mr. Lenert.” 

Lenert came into the room with evi- 
dent reluctance, his pale face twitching 
and his eyes averted from the body of 
Waltman. The pistol seemed to fas- 
cinate him. He picked it up and 
gripped it nervously as he told the lieu- 
tenant the motive for the suicide: 

“His name is Henry J. Waltman, of 
Philadelphia,” he said. ‘‘You may have 
heard of his operations in the stock 
market. He was a reckless plunger. 
One day he had a fortune, and the next 
he was wiped out. He was desperate 
when he came here this afternoon. He 
came here to borrow some money from 
me. He had been pyramiding, and 
everything he had was tied up in risky 
ventures. He needed cash and at once 
to swing his deals and clear himself. 
He stood where fifty thousand dollars 
meant millions and the lack of it utter 
He was so certain I would help 
him that that bag to 

ke away the securities or money which 
he must have, and which he thought he 


ruin. 
‘ - 
he even brough 


could get from me. 

pointed to the traveling bag 
which lay on the floor. A detective 
It was empty, save for a 


articles. 


lLenert 


OT ened it. 


few toilet 
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“He got more and more excited as 
he told me his troubles,” said Lenert. 
“I would have helped, but”—he hesi- 
tated—‘“there have been rumors that 
I was in a predicament similar to that 
in which Waltman had found himself, 
There is some truth in the rumors. I 
was recently robbed of almost a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and that embar- 
rassed me greatly. I was unable to 
help him, but when I explained this he 
refused to believe me. He resorted to 
threats, and when I tried to soothe him 
he became violently angry. Finally he 
opened that bag and took out a pistol. 

“ve got to have it!’ he shouted. 
‘T’ll kill myself if I don’t get it, but J 
won't die alone! Will you give it to 
me?’ 

“TI thought he was bluffing, and I told 
him again I did not have the money. 

“He leaned across the table and 
pointed the pistol at me. I plunged 
toward him, hands outstretched to 
wrench the weapon from his grasp, but 
he fired before I could reach him, and 
the bullet struck my left hand. I grap- 
pled with him before he could shoot 
again, and managed to throw him to 
the floor. I dashed to the door and 
slammed it behind me before he could 
recover. Then I suppose he realized 
what he had done, and decided to get 
out of his troubles in the only way left 
to him.” 

“Tt’s a clear case of suicide,”’ Lieuten- 
ant Calahan said, ‘and no matter for 
a policeman. But I shall have to leave 
a man on guard here until the case is 
closed. You were mighty lucky to have 
gotten away with a wound in the hand, 
Mr. Lenert.” 

Lenert nodded assent. 

“He was very much excited,” he 
“I suppose that is why he missed. I 
was almost 


fired.” 


aid. 
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touching him when he 


In one of those brownstone houses in 
Greenwich Village, which prove their 
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antiquity by the iron railings and the 
iron balconies which line their fronts, 
David Hood had his quarters. He was 
a model lodger. He attended strictly 
to his own business, kept his room clean, 
and gave the landlady no trouble, and 
the fact that he kept queer hours did 
not occur to her as anything unusual, 
in that district where queer hours were 
the rule rather than the 
When he first moved into the 
Hood had told his landlady that he was 
a political economist and a psychologist, 
and the landlady, knowing her Green- 
wich Village, gathered from that that 
he wrote books which did not sell. 

That was exactly what Hood wanted 
her to think, because if she had ever 
obtained an inkling of his real business 
she would have summoned the police 
forthwith. Hood was a burglar, really; 
but he was an altruistic burglar who 
got no profit for himself from his flash- 
light and his jimmy, excepting enough 
for a bare living. His model was Robin 
Hood, who stole from the rich who had 
amassed their gains illegally, and_ his 
Sherwood Forest was New York City. 
All that he stole he gave away, keeping 
what he termed a fair salary, just 
enough to live on. Almost everybody 
who knew him considered him a bit 
cracked mentally, and perhaps he was; 
but the fact remains that many a poor 
East Side ‘child had a summer outing 
on money stolen by David Hood 
turned over anonymously to some chari- 
table institution. 

The morning after the death of Walt- 
man, David Hood sat in his room with 
his head resting on his arms and his 
eyes fixed upon the newspaper in front 
He read and reread the article 
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plunges in the stock market and the recent 
burglary by which he lost twenty-eight thou- 
and dollars. Mr. Lenert pointed out that he 
himself was robbed of one hundred thousand 
dollars about the same and that he 
might have been in the same awkward situ- 
ion had he not been more cautious than 

Mr. Waltman. He intimated that Mr. Walt- 
a desperate effort to recoup, had 
o heavily in the market that it 
before he would have 


time, 


nan, in 
plunged 
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ears, for the suicide was still too fresh 
a topic of conversation below stairs to 
have lost any of its absorbing interest. 
He ran upstairs with unusual celerity, 
nor was Lenert himself slower in com- 
ing down. 

sitting in ¢ 
timid and diffident in 
so much luxury. glance 
Lenert that very 
ordinary man, who could not possibly 
give him any trouble. 

“Well?” questioned Lenert. He re- 
mained standing, as if to indicate that 
the interview was to be brief. 
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Mr. Waltman’s suicide.” 
But I understand that you had some 
information to give me about his fi- 
nances,” 
“T have,” Hood. “The 
Transcript has obtained positive in- 
that Mr. Waltman was in 
absolutely no financial difficulties.” 
was a sh! 
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then Lenert laughed, but uneasily. 
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it was that he came to you for money. 
I only wanted to get your side of the 
affair.” 

“T’ve told all that I know!” said 
Lenert impatiently. “I’m as greatly 
puzzled over the matter as any one. If 
Waltman didn’t need money, I haven't 
the slightest idea why he should come 
to me and ask me for it, and try to kill 
me when he didn’t get it.” 

“There has been some talk in Phila- 
delphia,” said Hood, “that a business 
quarrel might have caused Waltman to 
attack you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Lenert. “I’ve been 
in several deals with the man, but we 
have always been on the very best of 
terms. But how did the Transcript 
learn so much about Waltman’s fi- 
nancial affairs?” 

“T couldn't tell you that,” Hood said, 
smiling. “Sorry, but it’s a professional 
secret, you know, But before I go I 
should like very much to look at the 
room in which the suicide occurred. | 
should like to describe it in my story.” 

For a long time Lenert hesitated. He 
glanced apprehensively around the 
room and then at the mild-mannered 
man before him. 

“The body has been removed,” he 
said, “‘but there is still a detective on 
duty there—why, J don’t know. If you 
consider it necessary, the butler will 
show you the room. I’ve seen enough 
myself. I’m going to my office.” 

The detective who waited in the 
study was little red-haired man, 
O’Connor, who had been so eager to 
precede the lieutenant through the door- 
way. He was striding restlessly about 
the room when Hood and the butler 
entered, 

“Any recall orders, 
chops?” he asked eagerly. 

“Not a word, my lad,” said Johnson 
genially, jarred out of his professional 
solemnity by the unusual greeting. 
“Reporter here wants to look over the 
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mess. 
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The detective uttered an exclamation 
of disgust. 

“They’re forgotten all about me,” he 
remarked. “The devil himself knows 
how long I'll be stuck here watching 
this empty room.” 

He scuffled about impatiently and 
then, remembering Hood, waved a hand, 

“Look all you want,” he invited. 
“T’ve worn my eyes out on it, but if! 
can help you any, let me. My name's 
O’Connor. I’m sick of doing nothing. 
I wish I was back in uniform pounding 
a beat.” 

With little difficulty, Hood got from 
the detective and the butler the story of 
the suicide so far as they knew it. Then 
he slowly and painstakingly studied the 
room with its comfortable chairs, broad 
table, veritable walls of books, and the 
thick carpet with an ugly brown stain 
in the center, almost directly under the 
table. As he prowled about, the butler, 
accustomed to the stain and the room, 
yawned, straightened out his attire and 
his countenance, and departed solemnly. 
O'Connor sank into a chair in an atti- 
tude of impatient martyrdom. 

“A suicide,” he declaimed, “is the 
meanest crime on the blotter. You can 
investigate until you are blue in the 
face, and what happens? Nothing. 
You can find the motive, but can you 
imprison a motive? You cannot pinch 
the criminal because he is dead. I tell 
you it puts a crimp in a detective’s am- 
bitions to give him a suicide to work 
on.” 

Hood absently agreed; his eyes con- 
tinued to stray about the room. He 
catalogued mentally every item of fur 
niture in jt, discarding anything which 
obviously might have no bearing on the 
reason for the suicide. A new travel 
ing bag under the table caught his atten- 
tion, 

“Is that the bag Waltman brought 
with him to carry away the money he 
hoped to get?” 


“That’s it,” said O’Connor, “and a 
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fine lot of dough he must have looked 
for, too. He brought in it only a few 
things like a comb and brush and an 
extra collar, so he would have plenty 
of room for the money.” 

Hood poured the contents of the bag 
upon the table. He picked up the col- 
lar. It maculate, but 
it had | as if a weight 
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the room brought him to the fireplace, 
and he stood before the charred rem- 
nants of an open fire. 

“A big fire,” he reflected, 
day was a fairly 
whatever that 
burned there?” 
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went scurrying about the room. Not 
a square inch of space was neglected. 
O'Connor searched every part of the 
room, while Hood sat motionless, try- 
ing to put himself, mentally, in the 
room at the time of the suicide. 

“Whatever it was may be in here,” 
said O’Connor at last, “but if it is, it 
is mighty well hidden.” 

“Tt is bound to be in here some- 
where,” Hood said. “Something qucer 
happened in this room between the time 
those two shots were fired.” 

The detective continued his search, 
going over every inch of the room, and 
trying each piece of furniture for hid- 
den drawers, and the walls for secret 
safes. 

“Nothing here,” he said finally. 

Hood rose and paced restlessly up 
and down the room, while O’Connor 
put the place in order again. 

“Lenert’s cleverer than I thought,” 
he muttered. 

His eyes wandered to the table in 
front of him, on which lay the auto- 
matic pistol, writing materials, old 
books and magazines, an automobile 
guide, and a tall stack of time-tables 
bound together with a rubber band. 
There were a few time-tables on top 
and bottom, but the bulk of the packet 
was coupon bonds, Liberty 
Bonds of high denominations, of a total 
face value of fifty thousand dollars and 
more. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
exclaimed O’Connor. “I should be 
handling a pick!” 

“Nonsense, O’Connor,” said Hood. 
“T never would have found them if you 
hadn’t searched the room. You elimi- 
nated every possible place but this table 
top, Lenert must have been reading 
the old masters. I never gave him 
credit for so much cunning.” 

He hastily bound the bonds back into 
the packet of time-tables, and he had 
no more than finished, when the door 
opened and the butler entered. 


yellow 


“Order for Detective O’Connor to 
return to headquarters,” he announced, 

He turned to leave, but paused long 
enough to add: 

“T’ve orders to call Mr. Lenert a 
his office as soon as you have left the 
house.” 

“Lenert is not anxious to leave his 
plunder out in the open any longer 
than he can help,” O’Connor said after 
the butler had gone. “What will we 
do? Pinch him when he comes in?” 

“No,” said Hood. “We _ haven't 
enough evidence now. We know that 
Waltman brought the bonds here, and 
we know, or think, at least, that one of 
the shots was caused by the fire ignit- 
ing this third cartridge, but we couldn't 
prove much of anything. We'll do what 
he wants us to. We'll leave.” 

“What!’’ exclaimed O’Connor. 
till County Cork’s in England!” 

“We're coming back again,” said 
Hood, smiling, “but when Lenert gets 
here he must be told by the butler that 
we have gone, So we must make real 
exits. I'll go first, and you steal down 
and open the door for me when the 
coast is clear. Then I’ll hide in the 
house, you leave, and I'll let you in 
again,” 

“That'll work,” agreed O’Connor. 
“And then when Lenert comes back 
we'll have a little chin-chin with him, 
eh?” 

“Exactly,” said Hood. 

He pressed the buttom for the butler, 
and a few minutes later he was ushered 
through the white marble portals of the 
house. Not more than five minutes 
afterward, O’Connor opened the door 
and Hood stole cautiously into the house 
and crouched under a divan, where he 
could hear the movements of the butler 
without being seen, He heard O'Con- 
nor, amiably chaffing the servant, leave 
the house, and he heard the butler im 
mediately call up Lenert at his office an¢ 
tell him that the reporter and the de 
tective had gone. He remained in cor 
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cealment until dimming footsteps told 
him that the butler had retired below 
stairs, and then he noiselessly swung 
back the big door and admitted O’Con- 
nor. The two men made their way in 
silence back to the study. 
“Hide there,” said Hood, pointing 1 

a closet in the side wall, “and no matter 
what happens, do not come out until 


I call. éu 


The detective nodded. 


Will you promise? 
“T’ll promise,” he said, “I don’t know 
what you’re up to, but I’m with you.” 
P , 7 
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a hundred thousand dollars from you 
not long ago, and at the same time |] 
got about thirty thousand or so from 
Waltman.” 

Lenert leaned over and glared. at 
Hood. 

“Good Lord?!” 
you are! ) 
here and try to taunt me with it, If 
you don’t leave here at once, Ill call 
the police and have you locked up.” 


i 


he shouted. “I believe 


But you’re a fool to come 


“You may be able to put me in jail,” 
said Hood slowly, “but if I do go to jail 
you will go with me, and I shall come 
out again, but you——” 
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the third cartridge into the fire and ran 
from the room. The servants did not 
hear the first shot. I expect you must 
have used a silencer. Ah!”—as Lenert’s 
hand moved unconsciously toward a 
side pocket—“I thought so!” 

Lenert laughed as one of the damned 
might laugh at the sufferings of an- 
other. His eyes burned with fury as 
at last they left the convicting cartridges 
and the bonds that lay on the table, and 
glared balefully at Hood. 

“You are clever,” said Lenert. “You 
are mighty clever. But what good will 
it do you? I did kill Waltman, as you 
guessed, I[ shot him with a silencer on 
the pistol, and then I shot myself in the 
hand, because I wanted those bonds and 
I had to have them. I needed them to 
save myself from ruin, and he would 
not lend them to me. But what is there 
for me to fear from the accusations of 
a self-confessed thief who will send 
himself to jail if he goes to the police 


with his story? What are you after, 


>» 


really? How much do you want? 

“lve got what I want,” said Hood 
smiling, “I only wanted you to add a 
circumstantial evi- 


confession to the 
dence of your crime! O’Connor!” 
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Lenert almost collapsed as the de 
tective emerged from the closet. 

“I may go to the chair,” he cried, 
“but you'll rot in jail!” He pointed to 
Hood. “Arrest that man,” he shouted 
wildly. “He’s a thief. You've heard 
him admit it!” 

Hood smiled and picked up the pistol 
from the table. 

“IT have the drop on both of you,” 
he said. “O’Connor is too good a police- 
man to let a murderer slip through his 
fingers to catch a robber, Don’t draw 
your gun until I’m out of the room, 
O’Connor, and don’t forget to get that 
silencer out of Lenert’s coat pocket. 
It’s valuable evidence. I guess I'll 
iake these bonds along, too. They’re 
all negotiable, and I may find use for 
them. I need them more than they'll 
be needed as evidence in court.” 

He backed slowly out of the room, 
and the detective heard the click of the 
lock as Hood lecked the door behind 
him. They heard his retreating foot- 
steps as he hastened down the stairs. 

“May I never have the bad luck to 
pinch him!” said O’Connor, as he 
snapped the handcuffs on Lenert’s 
WIiSt, 
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MARRIED BEFORE ENTERING PRISON FOR LIFE 


OR the first time in the history of New York State, officials say, a man 

about to enter upon a term of life imprisonment at Sing Sing was married 
just before leaving New York to serve his sentence. Jacob Miller, twenty-five 
years old, who was convicted under the name of “George Davis” as a fourth 
offender, on a charge of burglary, is the man; and the woman who married 
him under such melancholy circumstances is Hannah Rosenbaum, twenty-one, 
a seamstress. 

The bridegroom was taken from the Bronx County jail to the marriage- 
license bureau under guard and handcuffed. The bride was waiting for him 
there. After the handcuffs had been removed the wedding ceremony was pet- 
formed, and the couple were wished the “best of luck.” Then the law asserted 
itself again, and in the persons of two deputy sheriffs separated bride and groom 
and took the latter away to Sing Sing. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
SAMUEL APPLEBY, e yvernor of Massachusetts, plans to make his son the next governor. De- 
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and Miss Lane were in Appleby’s em- 
ploy, the detective seemed more con- 
cerned with the Wheeler family. 

“Bad blood, wasn’t there, between 
Mr. Appleby and Mr. Wheeler?” Bur- 
don inquired. 

“They had been friends for 
years,” Allen replied straightforwardly, 
for he felt suse there was nothing to be 
gained by misrepresentation, 

“Huh! What was the trouble, Mr. 
Wheeler ?” 

Daniel Wheeler gave a start. Then, 
pulling himself together, he answered 
slowly: “The was that Mr. 
Appleby and myself belonged to dif- 
ferent political parties, and when I op- 
posed his election as governor he re- 
sented it, so, naturally, a mutual enmity 
lasted ever since.” 

ill Mr. Appleby ?” 
d at his questioner 
“T have nothing 


not 


trouble 


followed which 

“Did you 

Wheeler 
steadily and replied: 
to say.” 

“That’s all right; you don’t have to 
incriminate yourself.” 

“He didn’t kill him!” cried Maida, 
unable to keep still. “I was there, in 
the room—lI see that he didn’t 
kill him!” 

“Who did, then?” 
tive turned to her. 

“T—-[ don’t know. I didn’t see who 
did it.” 

“Are you sure, miss? Better tell the 
truth.” 

“1 tell you I didn’t see—I didn’t see 
anything! I had heard an alarm of 
fire and I was wondering where it was.” 

“You didn’t get up and go to find 
out ?” 

“No—no, I stayed where I was.” 

“Where were you?” 

“In the window seat—in the den.” 

“Meaning the room where the shoot- 
ing occurred ?” 

“Yes. My father’s study.” 

“And from where you sat you could 
see the whole affair?” 
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“T might have, if I had looked, but 
I didn’t. I was reading.” 

“Thought you were wondering about 
the fire?” 

“Yes’—Maida was quite composed 
10w—“T raised my eyes from my book 
when I heard the fire excitement.” 
“What sort of excitement ?” 

“L heard people shouting and nien 
running. I was just about to go out 
the north where the 
sounds came from, when I—— _ I can't 
go on!” and Maida broke down and 
wept. 
“You must tell your story ; maybe it'd 
1 Can’t you g 


toward veranda, 


be easier now than later. 
on, Miss Wheeler ?” 
“There’s little to tell. I 
Appleby fall over sideways.” 
“Didn't you hear the shot?” 
“No—vyes—I don’t know.” Maida 
looked at her father, as if to gain help 
expression, but his face 


saw Mr. 


from his 
showed only agonized concern for her, 
Dear child,” he said, “tell the truth. 
Tell just what you saw, or heard.” 
“T didn’t hear anything—I mean, 
noise from the people running to the 
fire so distracted my attention. I heard 
no shot or any sound in the room. I 
just saw Mr. Appleby fall over.” 
“You're not giving us a straight 
Miss Wheeler,” said the 
bluntly. “Seems to me you'd | 
gin all over.” 
“Seems to me you'd better « 
Miss Wheeler,” 
looking = sympathet 


“She’s just about 


a 


tioning 
Keefe, 
Maida. 
I think she’s entitled to some 
eration.” 

“H’m. Pretty hard to find 
one to question. Mrs. Wheeler 
I'd rather not trouble her too much.” 

“Talk to me,” said Allen. “i caf 
tell you the facts, and you can draw 
your deductions afterward.” 

“Me, too,” said Keefe. 
hard questions, and then, when yo 
need to, inquire of the Wheelers. Re 
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member, they’re under great nervous 
strain.” 

“Well, then’—Burdon seemed will- 
ing to take the advice—‘“you start in, 
Mr. Keefe. You’re Mr. Appleby’s sec- 
retary, I believe?” 

“Yes; we were on our way back to 
his home in Stockfield; we expected to 
go there to-morrow.” 

“You got any theory of the shoot- 
ing?” 

“I’ve nothing to found a theory on. 
I was out at the garage, helping to put 
out a small fire that had started there.” 

“How'd it start?” 

“I don’t know. In the excitement 
that followed, I never thought to in- 
quire.” 

“Tell your story of the excitement.” 

“T was at the garage with Mr. Al- 
len and two chauffeurs, the Wheelers’ 
man and Mr. Appleby’s man.  To- 
gether, and with the help of a gardener 
or two, we put the fire out. Then Mr. 
Allen said, ‘Let’s go to the house and 
tell them there’s no danger. They may 
be worried.’ Mr. Allen started off and 
I followed. He preceded me into the 
den——” 

“Then you tell what you saw there, 
Mr. Allen.” 

“I saw, first of all,” began Jeffrey, 
“the figure of Mr. Appleby, sitting in 
a chair near the middle of the 
His head hung forward limply and his 
whole attitude was unnatural. The 
thought flashed through my mind that 
he had had a stroke of sort, and 
» was dead.” 


room. 


some 


look on his 
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You a doctor?” 
No; but I’ve had enough experience 
to know when a man is dead.” 
“All right. What was Mr. Wheeler 
doing >” 
“Nothing. He 


stood on the other 
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side of the room, gazing at his old 
friend.” 

“And Miss Wheeler ?” 

“She, too, was looking at the scene. 
She stood in the bay window.” 

“IT see. Now, Mr. Keefe, I believe 
you followed close on Mr, Allen’s 
heels. Did you see the place much as 
he has described it?” 

“Yes.” Keefe looked thoughtful. 
“Yes, I think | can corroborate every 
word of his description.” 

“All right. Now, Miss Lane, where 
were you?” 

“IT was at the fire. I followed the 
two men in and saw the same situa- 
tion they have told you of.” 

Genevieve’s quiet, composed air was 
a relief after the somewhat excited ut- 
terances of the others. 

“What did you do?” 

“T am accustomed to wait on Mr. 
Appleby, and it seemed quite within 
my province that [ should telephone 
for help for him. J called the doctor, 
and then I cailed the police station.” 

“You don’t think you took a great 
deal on yourself?” 

Genevieve stared at him. “TI do not 
I only think that I did my 
saw it, and in similar cir- 
should do the same 


think so. 


duty as | 
cumstances I 
ain.” 

At this point the other detective was 
heard from. 
“TI would like to ask,” Hallen said, 
whats Mrs. Wheeler meant by crying 
that it was the work of a ‘phan- 


ag 


out 
tom burglar.’ 

‘Not burglar—buegler,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler, suddenly alert. 

‘Bugler!’ Hallen stared. 
explain, ma’am.” 

“There i tradition in my family,” 
Mrs. Wheeler said, in a slow, sad voice, 
“that when a member of the family is 

ut to die a phantom bugler makes 
an appearance and sounds ‘taps’ on his 
This phenomenon occurred last 


“Please 


bugle. 


night.” 
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“An enmity of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing,’ Appleby said slowly, “is not apt 
to break out in a sudden flame of crime. 
I am not a judge, nor am I a detec- 
tive, but until Mr. Wheeler himself 
confesses to the deed, I shall never be- 
lieve he shot my father.” 

Wheeler looked at the speaker in a 
sort of dumb wonder. 

Maida gazed at him with eyes full 
of thankfulness, and the others were 
deeply impressed by the just, even no- 
ble, attitude of the son of the victim of 
the tragedy. 

But Hallen mused over this thing. 
He wondered why Appleby took such 
an unusual stand, and decided there 
was something back of it about which 
he knew nothing as yet. And he de- 
termined to find out. 

“We can get in touch with you at 
any time, Mr. Appleby?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, of course. After a few 
days, after my father’s funeral, I will 
be at your disposal. But, as I’ve said, I 
know nothing that would be of any use 
as evidence. Do you need to keep Mr. 
Keefe and Miss Lane?” 

“Why, I don’t think so,” the de- 
tective said. “Not longer than to-mor- 
row, anyhow. I'll take their deposi- 
tions, but they have little testimony to 
However, you’re none of you 

far aw ay. 

No; you can always get us at Stock- 
field. Mr. Keefe will probably be will- 
ing to stay on and settle up my father’s 
affairs, and I know we shail be glad 
of Miss Lane’s services for a time.” 
Appleb: at the two as he spoke, 


Fi P 
| fianced 


nodded. 


and they 


ll, we're going to stay right 

Burdon spoke decidedly. 
“Whatever the truth of the matter may 
be, it's clear to be seen that suspicion 
must naturally point toward the 
Wheeler family, or intruder. 
Though how an intruder could get in 
the room unseen by either Mr. Wheeler 
or his daughter is pretty inexplicable. 


here.” 


some 
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But those things we’re here to find out. 
And we'll do it, Mr. Appleby. I’m 
taking it for granted you want. the 
criminal found.” 

“Oh—I say, Mr.—er—Burdon, have 
a littlke common decency! Don’t come 
at me with questions of that sort when 
I’m just about knocked out with this 
whole fearful occurrence. Have a 
heart, man; give me time to realize my 
loss before you talk to me of aveng- 
ing it!” 

“That’s right,” said Curt Keefe. “I 
think Mr. Appleby deserves more con- 
sideration. Suppose we excuse him for 
the night.” 

Somewhat reluctantly the detective 
was brought to consent, and then Dan- 
iel Wheeler asked that he and his wife 
and daughter also be excused from 
further grilling that night.” 

“We're not going to run away,” he 
said pathetically. “We'll meet you in 
the morning, Mr. Burdon, but please 
realize our stunned condition at pres- 
ent.” 

“My mother must be excused,” 
Maida put in; “I am sure she can stand 
no inore.” With solicitous care she 
assisted Mrs. Wheeler to rise from her 
chair. 

“Yes, I am ill,” the elder woman said, 
and so white and weak did she‘look that 
no one could doubt her word. 

Wheelers 


( 1€ ney ieve 


went to their 
rooms, and Lane went off 
with them, leaving Allen and Keefe 
with Sam Appleby to face the two de- 
tectives’ fire of questions. 
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The three 


You vamoose, too, Sam,” Keefe ad- 
vised. “There’s no use in your stay- 
ing here and listening to harrowing 
details. Mr. Allen and I will have a 
talk with the detectives, and you can 
talk to-morrow morning, if you wish.” 

“All right,” and Appleby rose. “But, 
look here, Keefe. I loved and respected 
my father, and I revere his memory, 
and I want justice done, of course. But, 
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Wheeler shot dad, I 
poor old chap prose- 


all the same, if 
don’t want that 
cuted. You know, I never fully sym- 
pathized with tther’s treatment of 
him, and | ike to make amends to 
Wheeler by giving him the benefit of 
the doubt, j 
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killed Appleby, Appleby would have 
killed Wheeler.” 

“Self-defense?” asked Allen. 

“No, sir, not that. But one or the 
other had to be put out of the run- 
ning. I know the whole story, and I 
know what men will do in a political 
crisis that they wouldn’t dream of at 
any other time. Wheeler’s the guilty 

y, unless—well, unless that daugh- 


” 


of his—— 


“T only meant that the girl’s great 
love and loyalty to her father might 
have made her lose her head.” 

“No; she didn’t do it,” said Allen 
more quietly. “Oh, I say, man, let’s 
try to find this intruder that Mr. Keefe 


invented,” put in Burdon. 
Vo, gentlemen, they ain’t no such ani- 
Now, you tell me over again, 
while I take it down, just what you two 
hen you came to the door of that 
they call it.” 

So Keefe and Allen reluctantly, but 
truthfully, again detailed the scene that 
their eyes as they returned from 

fire they had put out. 
‘The case is only too plain,” declared 
Burdon, as he snapped a rubber band 
notebook. gentlemen, 
st ry 
suspe 
Good night. 
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Sorry, 


loot 


phole for 
t than one of the three 


leaves no 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONFE 
BE! ORE Sam Appleby left the next 


morning he confided to Keefe that 


SION 


ittle if any faith in the detec- 


he two men investi 


1 [ come back,” he said, “I may 
real detective, and I may not. 

‘rant to think this thing over first, 
and, though | dick, 


may be a queer 
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I want the slayer of my 


1i0t sure L 
found.” 

and Keefe nodded his head 
understandingly. 

lett Allen demurred. “You 

Appleby, you 

e Wheeler family is the 

But J better. I 


beca use 


1 
nnOW 


know them so well—— 


as well as I do,” interrupted 
Appleby, “and neither do you know all 
he feud that has fes- 
tered for so many years. If you'll take 
my advice, Mr. Ailen, you'll delay ac- 
{101 
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1 


the points of the 


least.” 
vt do that,” ob- 
| run round in 
get nowhere,” scoffed Ap- 
; é | soon as pos- 
and I don’t mind telling you now 
ill be no election campaign 


be DAaCK aS 


exclaimed Curtis Keefe, 


of the running?” 
may take it up again 
this campaign will 
not include my name,” 
\T 
avi 


tively. I 


‘ 41 ‘ ». Seead 
some ouner vear, pu 


Gene- 
eat deal about cur- 
ke your place?” 
,” returned Ap- 
pleby, speaking in an absorbed, preoc- 
vied i r, as if caring little who 
heit ; 

don't agree WI u, Mr. 


rracious!” exclaimed 


7 5 


1 1 Wm" 7 Y 
, Wil0 Knew a g 


t 
“who'll 


horse, lik 


ren 


“A dark 


politics ; 
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P eby,” 


inefficiency of the O men 


Ap- 
as to the 
in this case. 
il they 


471 
£ALIen, 


erika 
spoke 


Seems te hev'r une all 


wo bunelers may 


harm (,00d-by, 
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Maida; keep up a good heart, m 
] } 

Up 1 the veranda 


The or 
Sam Appleby, who turned 


sood-by to 


back as he stepped into the car, to say: 
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“T’ll be back as soon as the funeral “Well,” Burdon went on, “as to the 
is over, and until then be careful what ird there’s no doubt that it was 
you say, al 5 i the work of one of the three Wheelers 

He looked iously at id: suit Nobody else had any reason to 
his glance turned toward the den, wher Appleby out of the world.” 

Mr. Wheeler sat in soli “You forget me,” 
nse voice. “My interests ar 
Wheelers’ 


¥ 1iC¢ 


A] 


Sala 


vaste time in such 
Keefe: “I saw y u, 
course, r n | alks like th: fire during the whole ti 
is———” 


“Do, 


interrup 

a little ; ur own without tl t must have been one men 
ladies p There sed f Wheeler family, for there 
the ; { { 7 a 


, 


ina 
you and 


ir pa 


‘ 


go to ft 
a 


you 
1 
in ae 


moment, 


matters here also that require 
tion in Mr. Applel 


dy ’s interests.” 
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mement, get away with the shooting, 
and then get away himself?” 

“Why, it could have been done,” 
mused Keefe, and Allen broke in 
eagerly : 

“Of course it could! There’s noth- 
ing to prove ii impossible.” 

“You two scy that, because you want 
it to be that way,” said Burdon, smil- 
ing at the two young men, “That’s 
all right. You’re both friends of the 
family and can’t bear to suspect any 
one of them. But facts remain. Now, 
let’s see which of the three it most 
likely was.” 

“The old 
promptly. 

“Nonsense!” cried Allen. “Mr, 
Wheeler is incapable of a deed like that 
Why, I’ve known him for years.” 

“Don’t talk about incapable of any- 
said Burdon. ‘‘Most murderers 
whom their friends consider 
incapable of such a deed. A man who 
is generally adjudged capable of it is 
not found in polite society.” 

“Where’s the weapon,” asked Keefe 
“if Mr. Wheeler did it?” 
weapon, whoever did 
it?” countered Burdon. “The weapon 
hasn’t been found, though I’ve hunted 
hard. But that he rove it 

f the family, vould know 

ty.” 


man,” declared Hallen 


thing,” 
are people 


abruptly, 
“Where’s the 


RP 
s 
one 


a revolver secure 

Mr. Wheeler, he’d have 
in the den,” Allen. “He 
1 the other side of the 


said 

es over o1 
u know.” 

Hallen spoke 
myself.” 


” 
tatement, 


“1 hunted that 


of your 


seem sure 


“Couldn’t you have over- 
looked it 2” 
“Positively not.” 
“No, he couldn't,” concurred Bur- 
wonderful hunter. If 
been hidden in the 
den, he’d have found it. That’s why I 
think it was Mrs. Wheeler, and she 
took it back to her own rooms,” 


don. “Hallen’s a 
that revolver had 
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“Oh, not Mrs. Wheeler,” groaned 
Jeff Allen. “That dear, sweet woman 
couldn’t-———” 

“Incapable of murder, I s’pose!” said 
“Let me tell you, 
sir, many a time a dear, sweet woman 
done extraordinary things for the 
of her husband or children.” 
would 


Burdon ironically. 


has 
sake 

“But what motive 
Wheeler have?” 

“The same as the others. Appleby 
was a thorn in their flesh, an enemy 
of many And I’ve 
heard hints of another reason for the 
family’s hating him besides that con- 
ditional-pardon business. But no mat- 
that What I want is 
against somebody, against 
one of three suspects. Until I get some 
definite evidence I can’t tell which of 
the three is most likely the one.” 

“Seems to me the fact that Mrs, 
Wheeler ran downstairs and back 
again is enough to indicate some pretty 
close questioning of her,” suggested 
Hallen. 

“Oh, please,” begged Allen. 


” 


Mrs. 


years’ standing. 


ter about now. 


evidence 


“She’s 
so upset and distracted. 
But that’s the 
reason we must ask her about it now. 
he’s calmed down and gets a 
there’ll be small 


sking her anything.” 


“Of course she is. 


When 
fine 
use ¢ 

“T’d tackle the old man first,” 
Hallen; “I think, on general principles, 
he’s the one to make inquiries of be- 
fe ladies. Let’s go 


tore 


1 
yarn concocted 


said 


you start with the 
to him now.” 
ony ” er , dB “don: “let's. d 
NO, proposed burdon; iets sen 
to come here. ‘This is away 
house, and we can talk more 


from the ‘ 
freely.” 

“ll go for him,” offered Allen, see- 
that they were determined to carry 
their plan, 

“You're 
his ear. 


Burdon. 

just aching to put a flea in 

You go for him, Hallen.” 
The detective went to the house and 


at o ‘ 
Yot much! aid 
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returned with 
side. 
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Daniel -Wheeler at his Wheeler slowly, “but she was not in 
the’ den, to my knowledge, at the time 


The suspected man stood straight and of the shooting.” 


held himself 
man, he wa: 


fe 


irlessly. Jot an “Very well, let that pass. Now, then, 
grayed with care and Mr. Wheeler, if you shot Mr. by 


trouble: but this morning he seemed what did you afterward do wit! 
> . 


as strong and alert as any of them. revolver?” 


“Put your 


briefly, as he 


SC 


the many seats 


more. 
“First of all 


questions,” he aid “I—J don’t know.” The man’ 

ited himself on one of was convincing. His frank eyes 

beneath the old syca fied to the truth of his words. 
sure you, I don’t know. I wa 


1 + 


bewildered—that I must hav: 


Samuel Appleby?” it somewhere. I never thou 
This question t rai 


Burdon, and 


the answer. 

“T killed 
straighiforwa 

“That settle 
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“What 
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youre wro! 
g od and 
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Keefe Wi 
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veil, £ kn 


been sifting it 


seat in the 
while you 


ing together. 


the room to go 
saw her anywhere near 


garage.” 
“As to that 


if you had merely dror 
must have been found. And 
= 
‘Somebody else fouhd it an: 
suggested Hallen. ‘“Prol 
wife or daughter.’ 

” > ¢ 
assen 
calmly. ‘They might have 
help me by secreting it. 
asked them?” 


‘es, and they deny all 
But surely 
found. An 


that the ro 


your own 


proofs, and let the 


will not leav 


Ha'len, and 
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mand 


moses ce 


to the 


I can’t say,” went 
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feeling necessity will demand a great 


deal.” 


Mrs. Wheeler was next interviewed 
in her own sitting room. 

None of her family was allowed to 
be present, and the four men filed into 
the room with various expressions on 
their faces. 

The two detectives were stolid-look- 
ing but eagerly determined to do their 
work, while Allen and Keefe were 
alertly interested in finding out some 
way to be of help to Mrs. Wheeler. 

She received the men quietly, even 
graciously, sensing what they had come 
for. 

“To start with, Mrs. Wheeler,” said 
Burdon frankly but not unkindly, “who 
do you think killed Mr. Appleby ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,” 
she wailed, losing her calm and becom- 
ing greatly agitated. 

“Where were you when the shot was 
fired?” asked Hallen. 

“I don’t know—I didn’t hear it 

“Then you were up in your own 
room ?” 

“I suppose so—I don’t know.” 

“You were up there when the fire 
broke out ?” 

“Yes—I think I was.” 

“But you must know, Mrs. Wheeier ; 
that is, you must know where you were 
when you first heard of the fire.” 

“Yes, yes; I was up in my bedroom.” 

“And who told you of the fire?” 

“My maid, Rachel.” 

“And then what did you do?” 

“I—I—I don’t remember.” 

“You ran downstairs, didn’t you?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“Yes, you did!” Burdon took up 
the reins. “You ran downstairs, and 
Just as you got down to the den you 
saw—you saw your husband shoot Mr. 
Appleby!” 

His harsh manner, as he intended, 
frightened the nervous woman and re- 
duced her to the verge of collapse. 

8B ps 


” 


\ 
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But after a gasping moment she re- 
covered herself and cried out: “I did 
not! I shot Mr. Appleby myself. 
That’s why I’m so agitated.” 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Burdon. 
“Mr. Wheeler’s confession was merely 
to save his wife. Now, Mrs. Wheeler, 
I believe your story, and I want all the 
particulars. First, why did you kill 
him ?” 

“Be—because he was my husband’s 
enemy, and I had stood it as long as 
I could.” 

“H’m. And what did you do with 
the weapon you used?” 

“T threw it out of the window.” 

“And it dropped on the lawn?” 

“Not dropped; I threw it far out, 
as far as ] could.” 

“Oh, I see. Out of which window?” 

“Why—why, the one in the den, the 
bay window.” 

“But your daughter, Miss Maida, 
was sitting in the bay window.” 

“No, she was not.” Mrs. Wheeler 
spoke emphatically now. “She was not 
in the room at all. She had gone to 
the fire.” 

“Oh, is that so? 
happened next?” 

“Why, nothing. 
again.” 

“Appalled at what you had done.” 

“Not appalled—so much as——” 

“Unnerved ?” 

“Yes; unnerved. 


And then—what 


I—I ran upstairs 


1 fell on my bed 
and Rachel looked after me.” 

“Ah, yes;. we will interview Rachel 
and so save you further harrowing de- 


tails. Come on, men, let’s strike while 
these irons are hot.” 


The four filed from the room, and 
3urdon spoke in a low tone, but ex- 
citedly: 

“Come quickly! There goes Miss 
Maida across the lawn. We will take 
her next. The maid, Rachel, can wait.” 

Inwardly rebelling, but urged on by 
the others, Jeff Allen went along, and 
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as Burdon stopped Maida on her quick 
walk across the lawn, Jeff put his arm 
through that of the girl and said: “Do 
as they tell you, dear. It’s best to 
have this matter settled at once.” 

Again the party grouped themselves 
under the old sycamore, and this time 
Maida was the target for their que- 
ries. 

“Tell me all you know of the case,” 
she said peremptorily, “then I'll tell you 
what I know.” 

“We know that the murder was com- 
mitted by one of you three Wheelers,” 
said Burdon brutally. “Now, both 
your parents have confessed to being 
the criminal.” 

“What?’? Maida cried, her face 
white and her eyes big and frightened. 

“Yes, ma’am, just that! Now, what 
have you to say? Are you going to 
confess, also?” 

“Of course I am! For I am the 
real criminal. Can’t you see that my 
father and mother are both trying to 
shield me? I did it, because of that 
awful man’s hold on my father. Take 
my confession and do with me what 
you will,” 

“Here’s a state of things!” cried 
Burdon, truly surprised at this new 
development. 

“The girl is telling the truth,” ex- 
claimed Curtis Keefe, not because he 
really thought so, but his quick mind 
told him that it would be easier to get 
a young girl acquitted than an older 
person, and he saw the plausibility of 
the detectives’ theory that it must have 
been one of the three Wheelers. 

“All right,” Burdon went on; “then, 
Miss Wheeler, enlighten us as to de- 
tails. Where’s the weapon?” 

“T don’t have to tell you anything 
except that I did it. Do I, Jeffrey? 
Do I, Mr. Keefe?” She looked at these 
two for help. 

“No, Miss Wheeler,” Keefe assured 
her, “you needn’t say a word without 
legal advice.” 
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“But, Maida,” Jeffrey groaned, 
“you didn’t do it, you know! You 
couldn’t have!” 

“Yes, I did, Jeff.”” Maida’s eyes were 
glittering and her voice was steady, 
“Of course I did. I'd do anything to 
save father from any more persecution 
by that man. And there was to be 
more. Oh, don’t let me talk! | 
mustn't.” 

“No, you mustn’t,” agreed Keefe, 
“Now, Burdon, you’ve got three con- 
fessions. What are you going to do 
with them?” 

“Going to find out which is the true 
one,” answered Burdon, with a dogged 
expression. “I knew all the -time it 
was one of the three, and I’m not sur- 
prised that the other two are willing 
to perjure themselves to save the 
criminal,” 

“Also, there may have been collu- 
sion,” suggested Hallen. 

“Of course,” the other agreed. “But 
we'll find out. The whole thing rests 
among the three. They must not be 
allowed to escape.” 

“T’ve no intention of running away,” 
said Maida proudly. 

‘No one will run away,” opined Hal- 
len sagaciously. “The criminal will 
stand by the other two, and the other 
two will stand by him.” 

“Or her, as the case may be,” sup 
plemented Burdon. 

“Her,” Maida assured him. “In the 
first place, my mother was upstairs i 
her own room, and my father was not 
in the den at the time. I was there 
alone.” 

“Oh, yes, your father was in the 
den,” cried Jeffrey imploringly. 

“No,” said Maida, not catching his 
meaning. 

But Hallen caught it. 

“Where was Mr. 
asked, 

“I—I don’t know,” Maida said. 

“Well, if he wasn’t in the den, and 
if he wasn’t upstairs, maybe he was @ 


Wheeler?” he 
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the big living room, looking out at the 
fire.” 

“Yes, yes, I think he was,” Maida 
agreed. 

“Then,” Hallen went on, “then Mr. 
Wheeler broke his parole and is due 
for punishment.” 

“Oh, no,’ Maida moaned, 
where her statements had led. 


seeing 


“I—I 


guess he was in the den, after all.” 
“And I guess you’re making up as 
you go along,” 


opined Mr. Hallen. 


CHAPTER IX. 
COUNTER-CONFESSIONS. 
EFORE Keefe went away, young 
Allen had a serious talk with him. 

“T want to ask your advice,” Allen 
said. “Shall I confess to that crime?” 

“Man alive, what are you talking 
about?” Keefe cried, astounded. 

“Talking sense,” Jeffrey stoutly as- 
serted. “I don’t believe any one of 
those three did it; they’re saying they 
did it to shield one another, and 

” 

“And so you want to get into the 
game.” Keefe smiled at him. “You're 
very young, my boy, to think such crude 
methods would get over, even with such 
muffs as those two booby sleuths. No, 
Allen, don’t add another perjury that 
can be of no- possible use. You didn’t 
do the killing, did you?” 

“Of course not! But neither did the 
Wheelers.” 

“No one of them?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Who did, then?” 

“I don’t know; but you yourself in- 
sisted on some marauder.”’ 

“Only to get suspicion away from 
the family. But there’s no hope of find- 
ing any evidence of an outside job. 
You see, I’ve made some inquiries my- 
self, and the servants’ tales make it 
pretty sure that no intruder could have 
been here. So the Wheelers are the 
only suspects left.” 
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“And am I not as good for a suspect 
as they are, if I make due confession ?” 

“No, Allen, you’re not. You're in 
love with Miss Maida e 

“I’m engaged to her.” 

“All right; don’t you see, then, the 
absurdity of expecting any one to be- 
lieve that you, a decent, law-abiding 
young citizen, would commit a mur- 
der which would positively render im- 
possible a marriage with the girl you 
love ?” 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“Of course you didn’t. But that 
would make it unlikely that those de- 
tectives would believe your tale for a 
moment. No, it’s ridiculous for any 
more people to confess to this murder. 
Three avowed criminals are quite 
enough for one crime.” 

“But none of them really did it.” 

“How you harp on that string! Now, 
look here, Allen, I’m as loath to be- 
lieve it as you are, but we must face 
facts. Those three people had mo- 
tive and opportunity. Moreover, 
they’re a most united family, and if 
any one thought either of the other 
two guilty, that one is quite capable 
of falsely avowing the crime.” 

“Ves, I see that.” Allen spoke im- 
patiently. ‘What I want to know is, 
what we’re going to do about it.” 

“There I can’t advise you. I have 
to get away now, but, as I said, I'll 
return. I’ve more than a little taste 
for investigation myself, and when I 
come back I’ve no doubt [I can help 
to———” 

“But, Keefe, I don’t want you to help 
to investigate if it’s going to prove any- 
thing on any of the Wheelers.” 

“But you believe them innocent!” 

“Yes; but crime has been fastened 
on the innocent.” 

“Look here, Allen; you do believe 
them innocent, but you fear your be- 
lief is a mistaken one.” 

“God help me, I do fear that, Keefe! 
Oh, what can we do?” 
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“It’s a bad lookout. All I can say 
now is, preserve a noncommittal de- 
meanor and keep things stationary as 
much as you can. Maybe when I come 
back we can—well, at least, muddle 
things so——’’ 

“Complicate the evidence! 
it won't indicate s 

“Be careful now. You know what 
compounding a felony means, don’t 
you? Oh, Allen, you’re so young and 
impulsive, and the Wheelers are so 
emotional and -ndiscreet, I wonder what 
will happen Lefore I get back!” 

“Somebody ought to be in charge 
here.” 

“Yes, some good lawyer, or some 
level-headed person who would hold 
back those fool detectives and look out 
for the interests of the Wheelers.” 

“T wish you could stay.” 

“TI wish so, too, but I’ll do all I can 
to return quickly. And Mr. Wheeler 
ought to be able to look after his own 
affairs.” 

“I know he ought to, but he isn’t. 
Also, I ought to, but I’m not.” 

“Yes, you are, Jeffrey,” cried Maida, 
who had happened along in time to 
hear the young man’s depreciation of 
himself. 

“Hello, Maida.” He turned to her. 
“What did you mean by making up that 
string of falsehoods?” 

“Don’t talk about it, Jeff,” and the 
girl’s face went white. “If you do, I 
shall go mad!” 

“T don’t wonder, Miss Wheeler,” said 
Keefe sympathetically. “Now, as I’ve 
just told Allen, I’m coming back as 
soon as I can make it, and until I do, 
won’t you try to hold off those men? 
Don’t let them hound you and your 
parents into admissions better left un- 
made. I’m not asking you any ques- 
tions, I’ve no right to, but I beg of 
you to keep your own counsel. If you 
are shielding some one, say as little 
as possible. If you are guilty yourself, 
say nothing.” 


So that 
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“Guilty herself!’ You've no right 
to say such a thing!” Allen cried out. 

“Of course I have,” Keefe returned, 
“when I heard Miss Wheeler avow the 
crime. But I must go now. Here’s the 
car. Good-by, both of you; and, Miss 
Wheeler, if I may advise, don’t con- 
fide too much—in anybody.” 

The last words were spoken in an 
aside, and if Allen heard them he gave 
no sign. He bade Keefe good-by with 
a preoccupied air, and, as others joined 
them then, he waited till the car started 
and then took Maida’s arm and led her 
away toward the garden. 

Miss Lane, of course, went with 
Keefe, and as the girls parted Maida 
had suddenly felt a sense of loneliness, 

“IT liked Genevieve a lot,” she said 
to Allen as they walked away. 

“T didn’t,” he returned. 

“Oh, Jeff, you are so quick to take 
prejudices against people. I don't 
mean I’m specially fond of Genevieve, 
but she was kind to me, and now I do 
seem so alone.” 

“Alone, Maida? 
your parents and me? 
mean?” 

“T can’t tell you exactly, but I seem 
to want some one, some one with wide 
experience and educated judgment, to 
whom I can go for advice.” 

“Won’t I do, dear?” 

“You're kind enough and _ loving 
enough, Jeff, but you don’t know things. 
I mean, you haven’t had experience in 
—in criminal cases.” 

“Come on, Maida, let’s have it out. 
What about this criminal case of ours? 
For it’s mine as much as it’s yours.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t, Jeff. You've noth- 
ing to do with it. I must bear my bur 
den alone, and—I must ask you to re 
lease me from our engagement.” 

“Which I will never do. How ab 
surd! Now, Maida mine, if you won't 
speak out, I must. I know perfectly 
well you never killed Mr. Appleby. ! 
know, too, that you saw either your 


When you have 
What do you 
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father or mother kill him, and you’re 
trying to shield the criminal. Very 
right, too, except that you mustn’t keep 
the truth from me. How can I help 


you, dear, unless I know what you’re 
doing, or trying to do? So tell me the 
truth—now.” 

“T can’t tell you more than I have, 
Jeff.” Maida spoke with a long-drawn 


sigh. “You must believe me. And as 
a—a murderer, I never, of course, shall 
marry.” 

“Maida, you’re a transparent little 
prevaricator. Don’t think I don’t real- 
ize the awful situation, for I do; but 
I can’t—I won’t let you sacrifice your- 
self for either of your parents. I don’t 
ask you which one it was; in fact, I’d 
rather you wouldn’t tell me; but I do 
ask you to believe that I know it wasn’t 
you. Now, drop that foolishness.” 

“Jeffrey’—-Maida spoke very 
emnly—“don’t you believe that I could 
kill a man? If he was so cruel, so 
dangerous to my father, my dear fa- 
ther, that I couldn’t stand it another 
minute, don’t you believe I’d be capa- 
ble of killing him?” 

“We've spoken of that before, Maida, 
and I think I said I believed you would 
be capable, in a moment of sudden, in- 
tense anger and excitement———” 

“Why, then, do you doubt my words? 
I told the detectives, I teil you, that 
the moment came; I saw my father, un- 
der stress of terrible anger, in imme- 
diate, desperate danger from Samuel 
Appleby. I—I shot—-+to kill.’ The 
girl broke down, and Jeffrey took the 
slender, quivering form in his arms. 

“All right, sweetheart,” he whis- 
pered, “don’t say another word. I un- 
derstand. I don’t blame you. How 
could you think I would? I just want 
to help you. How can I best do that ?” 

But Maida could not tell him. Her 
tears, once started, came in torrents. 
Her whole frame shook with the in- 
tensity of her sobs, and, unable to con- 
trol herself at all, she ran from him 


sol- 
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into the house and up to her own 
room. 

“What did you find out?” Burdon 
asked, coming out from behind a 
near-by clump of shrubbery. 

“You sneak—you cad!” Allen cried, 
but the detective stopped him. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Allen,” he said. 
“We're here to do our duty, said duty 
being to discover the perpetrator of a 
pretty awful crime. You may be so 
minded as to let the murderer go scot- 
free—even help him or her to make 
a get-away—but I can’t indulge in any 
such philanthropic scheme. Mr. Ap- 
pleby’s been foully murdered, and it’s 
up to the law to find out who did the 
deed and see justice done. My job 1s 
not a pleasant one, but I’ve got to see 
it through, and that’s all there is about 
that. Now, this case is what we call 
open-and-shut. The murderer is posi- 
tively one of three people, said three 
people being known tous. So I’ve just 
got to use all my powers to discover 
which of the three I'm really after, and 
when I find that out, then make my ar- 
rest. But I’ve no desire to nab the 
wrong one.” 

“Which one do you think it is?” de- 
manded Allen angrily. 

“T’ve got no right nor reason to 
think it’s either one. I’ve got to find out 
for sure, not just think it. So I ask 
you what you learned just now from 
Miss Wheeler, and why did she run 
to the house, weeping like a willow 
tree?” 

“I found out nothing that would 
throw any light on your quest, and she 
wept because her nerves are strained to 
the breaking point with worry and ex- 
haustion.” 

“And I don’t wonder.” The detec- 
tive spoke sympathetically. “But all 
the same, I’m obliged to keep on in- 
vestigating, and J must ask you what 
she said to you just now.” 

Allen thought over the conversation 
he had had with Maida. Then he said: 
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“T am telling the truth when I say 
there was no word spoken between us 
that would be of any real use to you. 
Miss Wheeler is my fiancé, and I tried 
to comfort her and also to assure her 
anew of my faithfulness and devo- 
tion in her trouble.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Without remembering her words 
exactly, I think I can state that she 
said nothing more than to reiterate that 
she had killed Mr. Appleby. But I 
want to state, also, that I believe she 
said it, as she said it to you, to shield 
some one else.” 

“Her parents; or one of them?” 

“That is the reasonable supposition; 
but I do not accuse either of the elder 
Wheelers. I still suspect an intruder 
from outside.” 

“Of course you do. Anybody in your 
position would. But there was none 
such. It was one of the three Wheelers, 
and I’ll proceed to find out which one.” 

“Just how do you propose to find 
out ?” 

“Well, the one that did it is very 
likely to give it away. It’s mighty dif- 
ficult to be on your guard every min- 
ute; and with one guilty, two shield- 
ing, and all three knowing which is 
which—as I’ve no doubt they do—why, 
it’s a cinch that one of the three breaks 
down through sheer overcarefulness 
pretty soon.” 

“That’s true enough,” Allen agreed 
ruefully. “Is that your only plan?” 

“Yes, except to look up the weapon. 
It’s a great help, always, to find the 
revolver.” 

“Hoping to find the criminal’s ini- 
tials on it?” 

“Well, no; they don’t mark firearms 
in real life as they do in storybooks. 
But to find the weapon gives a lot of 
evidence as to where it was fired from, 
what was done with it afterward, and 
to whom it belongs. Not that the 
owner is always the murderer. More 
often the reverse is true. But the 
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weapon we want, and want pretty 
badly. By the way, I’m told that young 
Appleby is out of the running for goy- 
ernor now that his father isn’t here to 
help him through.” 

“More, I take it, because of his grief 
for his father’s untimely end.” 

“Be that as it may, he’ll withdraw his 
name from the candidates.” 

“Who told you?” 

“T heard Mr. Keefe telling Miss 
Lane.” 

“You hear a lot, Burdon.” 

“T do, Mr. Allen. It’s my business 
to do so. Now, here’s another thing. 
About that garage fire.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“It was a mighty mysterious fire, 
that’s all. Nobody knows how it 
started or where.” 

“They must know where.” 

“Not exactly. It seemed to start in 
the vicinity of Mr. Appleby’s own ear. 
3ut there was nothing inflammable 
around that part of the garage.” 

“Well, what does that prove or in- 
dicate? Anything prejudicial to the 
Wheelers ?” 

“Not so far as I can see. 
queer, that’s all.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Appleby kept tobacco 
and matches in his car.” 

“Perhaps so. Anyway, that’s where 
the fire originated, and also about 
where it stopped. They soon put it 
out.” 

“Glad they did. I can’t see that the 
fire has any bearing whatever on the 
murder.” 

“Neither can I, Mr. Allen. 
len, now, he thinks it has.” 

“Just how?” 

“I can’t say. Hallen doesn’t know 
himself. But he says there’s a connec 
tion.” 

“There may be. But unless it’s 4 
connection that will free the Wheelers 
from suspicion it doesn’t interest me- 

Allen left the detective, who made 
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But Hal- 
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no effort to detain him, and went to 
the den for a talk with Mr. Wheeler. 

But that gentleman, locked in the 
room, declared through the closed door 
that he would see nobody. 

“Sorry, Jeff,” he said in a kindly 
tone, “but you must excuse me at pres- 
ent. Give me the day to myself. I'll 
see you late this afternoon.” 

As it was already noon, Allen made 
no further attempt at an interview, but 
went in search of Mrs. Wheeler. It 
seemed to him he must talk to some of 
the family, and he hadn’t the heart to 
disturb Maida, who might be resting. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s maid said that her 
mistress would see him. And it was 
only a few minutes later that the lady 
came downstairs and greeted Allen, who 
awaited her in the living room. 

“What are we going to do?” she 
exclaimed to him. “Do help us, Jeff. 
Did I do right?” 


“In lying to save some one you love? 
Yes, I suppose so.” 
But Sara Wheeler had very acute 


hearing. Even as they spoke, she heard 
a slight movement on the porch out- 
side and realized at once that a detec- 
tive was listening to her every word. 

Allen couldn’t be sure whether this 
changed her mental attitude or whether 
she continued as she had meant to when 
she began. 

But she said: “Oh, I don’t mean 
that. I mean, did I do right to confess 
my crime at once? I knew they would 
discover it sooner or later, and I 
thought it would save time and trouble 
for me to own up immediately.” 

“Dear Mrs. Wheeler, don’t quibble 
With me. I know you didn’t do it.” 
“Oh, yes, I did, Jeff. Who else could 
it have been? And, too, you know 
about the bugler, don’t you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s what made me do it. 
You see, I thought if a death occurred 
that would be the death the bugler was 
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heralding, and if it wasn’t Mr. Ap- 
pleby it might have been Dan himself.” 

Mrs. Wheeler leaned forward as she 
spoke; her voice dropped to a mere 
whisper and her large eyes took on a 
glassy stare. Her white face was 
drawn and set with an agonized ex- 
pression, as of a dreadful memory. 

“And you killed Appleby for that 
reason?” cried Allen. 

“Oh, no; I killed him because—be- 
cause-———” Her mind seemed to wan- 
der. “Oh, yes,” she resumed, “be- 
cause he was a menace to Dan, to my 
husband.” 

For the first time Allen began to 
doubt her sanity. Her eyes were wild, 
her fingers nervously interlaced, and 
her speech was jerky and stammering. 

“A menace, how?” he asked softly. 

“In different ways,’ Mrs. Wheeler 
returned in so low a voice that the 
listener outside could scarcely hear. 
“Through me, because of something he 
knew; through Maida, because of—of 
something he wanted; and, of course, 
through Dan himself, becaus: of that 
old conditional pardon.” 

“What do you mean about Maida?” 
Allen caught at the thing that most im- 
pressed him. “Did old Appleby want 
Sam to marry Maida?” 

“Yes, he did. Of course, neither her 
father nor I would hear of such a 
thing, but Mr. Appleby was an in- 
sistent man, insistent and inexorable, 
and he wanted Maida- 44 

“Mother, dear, I want you to come 
away now,” and Maida came into the 
room. “Come, you have talked too 
long. It does no good, to you or to 
any one else. Did you call her down, 
Jeffrey?” 

“Yes,” said Allen, deeply regretting 
his act. “But I want to talk to some- 
body, Maida. Will you take your 
mother away and return?” 

“Yes, I will.” The girl left the room, 
guiding the slow footsteps of her 
mother, 
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When she came back, Alien took her 
out under the old sycamore. 

“Now, Maida,” he said gently, “the 
truth. No matter what it is, you must 
tell me. We are here alone. That 
eavesdropping detective can’t overhear 
us, and you must tell me whom you 
are shielding and the full details of the 
crime.” 

“T can’t tell you all the details, 
Jeff,” the girl returned ; “they include a 
secret that is not mine to divulge.” 

“You can divulge anything in a crisis 
like this, Maida.” 

“No, I can’t. Before he—before he 
died, Mr. Appleby told me something 
that I will never tell unless my con- 
science makes me do so.” 

“Tsn’t it a matter of conscience al- 
ready ?” 

“I don’t know, Jeff; truly, I can’t 
tell. But much as I am bound by my 
principles of right—and you know, 
dear, I am conscientious—I would will- 
ingly throw them all to the winds if 
they interfered with my parents’ hap- 
pines, well-being, or safety.” 

“Let me get this straight, Maida. 
You would stifle your conscience, would 
act directly against its dictates, for the 
sake of your parents ?” 

“Yes, Jeffrey; right or wrong, that’s 
what I should do.” 

“Who am I that I should judge you, 
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dear? I know well your lifelong sub 
mission to your conscience, even when 
your inclinations were strong the other 
way. Now, if you have thrown over 
principle, honor, conscience, and right 
for what you consider a stronger mo- 
tive, I can only accept your decision, 
But I wish you would confide in me 
more fully. Do you mean in regard to 
Mr. Appleby ?” 

“Of course, J mean in regard to Mr. 
Appleby. And I’m going to ask you, 
Jeff, to believe what I tell you.” 

“Of course I’ll do that, Maida.” 

“No; you won’t want to. But I ask 
you to believe it implicitly and to act 
accordingly. Do you promise me this?” 

The girl’s face was turned to his, 
her great, sorrowful eyes were full of 
dumb agony and unshed tears, but her 
voice was clear and strong, as of one 
whose purpose was unshakable. 

“Yes, dear.” Jeffery took her hands 
in his and looked deep into her eyes, 
whose blank despair haunted him long 
after. “Yes, Maida, I promise.” 

“Well, then, I killed Mr. Appleby, 
and you must do whatever you think 
best for us all. What shall we do first, 
Jeffrey?” 

With the clutch of an icy dread at 
his heart, Allen replied brokenly, “I 
don’t know, Maida, darling, but I will 
find out what is best and we will do it.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, July 20th. 


Do not forget 


that, as the magazine is 


published every week, you will not have to wait long for 
the next installment of this thrilling serial. 
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CONDEMN COUNTY JAILS 


ONTENDING that the county jail system of the various States is obsolete, 
and tends to make perpetual criminals of their inmates, the national com 
mittee on prisons and labor had begun a nationwide campaign to abolish counly 


jails. 


The committee investigated conditions in the county jails of twenty-sevel 


States and, after condemning these institutions, suggested that prisoners be hel 


on county farms instead of in jails. 
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ALTER SCARTH stood at a 
window of his rooms _that 
overlooked the Avenue, 
watching the rain drench the 

passengers on the motor buses; life 
seemed to him a dull business. He was 
eager enough to make money. The 
Scarth estates had been dissipated by 
the reckless speculation of his prede- 
cessor, and it was his ambition to re- 
establish them on a sound basis. To 
gain this end his wits, his strength, his 
skill, together with all the weapons and 
inventions of man, from a fountain pen 
to an airplane, were at the disposal of 
any one who could afford to hire them. 


So far nearly all his “cases” had 
been brought to him by Bullit & Pender, 
that famous firm of attorneys who kept 
under lock and key the family skeletons 
of half the moneyed people in the 


country. He had a mind to relieve the 
ennui of a rainy afternoon by calling 
up Mr. Bullit on the telephone to ask 
him whether there was not some family 
skeleton at large which needed closet- 
ing, when the telephone bell rang. 

“Are you Walter Scarth?” It was 
a woman’s voice. 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“Will you be at home for another 
twenty minutes?” 

“That depends. Who are you?” 

“IT am telephoning from Bullit & 
Pender’s office.” 

“T will be at home.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

The voice sounded very sweet and 
was charged with relief and gratitude. 
Twenty minutes later the same sweet 
voice was saying nervously to Walter 
Scarth: “This—this is very kind of 


you.” The voice preceeded from be- 
hind a veil. 

He asked her to remove the disguis- 
ing cobwebs. 

“When you have agreed to do what 
I want,” she answered. 

“What do you want?” 

“Your help.” They were still stand- 
ing facing each other; she by the door, 
he by the window where he had been 
when she entered. He suggested a 
chair. She declined until he had prom- 
ised. 

“What makes you think I can help 
you ?” 

“Bullit & Pender said you were the 
one man in America who could—if you 
would.” 

“They usually put the case before 
me themselves. I never deal with the 
principals.” 

“But this is quite unofficial. You 
see ” The sweet voice became more 
nervous than ever; the hands made a 
little appealing gesture. “I cannot buy 
your help, but Mr. Bullit said—at least 
he thought if you weren’t very busy— 
you might be willing to help me.” 

Scarth considered a moment; then: 

“Well, I'll help you if I can, pro- 
vided”—they had approached across 
the room as they spoke, and met at the 
center table—“the game is worth it— 
as long as there’s excitement. I don’t 
mind about the money in the least; I 
have just made a lot of that on my 
last adventure; I don’t even want your 
gratitude, for if J take up your case 
it will be because I need the excitement 
to keep myself fit. Sit down”—he in- 
dicated the most comfortable chair— 
‘“‘and tell me your story.” 
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“Did you get all those yourself?” 
The veiled woman’s eyes roamed about 
the walls which were decorated with 
the sort of moss which rolling stones 
sometimes collect—strange antlered 
heads and wild men’s weapons. 

“You are playing for time,” said her 
host. “Shy about telling me what 
you’ve been up to, eh?” 

“T have been very silly. You can’t 
thin if 

“T don’t want to,” Scarth spoke 
brusquely. “I want to know. You 
have been very silly and some one is 
blackmailing you.” 

“How did you know? 
clever of you!” 

“I didn’t know; I guessed, and I 
don’t want to guess. I want you to 
tell me.” 

“You can’t think how—how wicked 
I’ve been, but it wasn’t altogether my 
fault; my brother was so sure Mono- 
plane would win the Supreme Na- 
tional, and girls are brought up to be- 
lieve that their brothers are so wise— 
at least they used to be—and Dick said 
that he would make a great deal of 
money, which, of course, he needed 
very badly. Monoplane went and fell, 
and so, you see, Dick couldn’t pay up, 
and he would have been disgraced, for 
he owed heaps of money besides for 
losses at cards. He simply had to have 
money, and he said if I would lend him 
my diamonds for a couple of months 
he could put everything right. Of 
course, James—that’s my husband— 
would have been very angry, but as 
Dick said he need never know, and 
now’—the pretty voice broke and a 
bit of lace was slipped under the veil— 
“he is going to know; that is, unless 
you can stop this dreadful man—and 
he will be very angry and think dread- 
ful things about me and divorce me, 
perhaps, and I have come to love him, 
even if he is older than I am and a mil- 
lionaire.” 


, 
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And so through dint of patience and 
determination Scarth extracted bis visi- 
tor’s story. Her scapegrace bfother, it 
appeared, had persuaded her to have 
duplicates made of the famous dia- 
monds which her millionaire husband 
had given her, and to pawn the orig- 
inals. Her family was very poor. The 
money went to pay the debts of her 
brother and herself. Both of them 
were extravagant and bitten with the 
gambling mania. 

What money had been left over had 
been invested sedulously in the careers 
of various horses who had refused to 
win, or on cards which had refused 
to turn up. Therefore the diamonds 
had remained in pawn. There had 
been a desperate effort to rescue them 
through a plunge in Rubbers pre 
ferred; result, a debt of nearly five 
thousand dollars to a stockbroker, who, 
from being the kindest and most op- 
timistic of advisers before the gamble, 
had developed into a relentless perse- 
cutor when the differences had not 
been paid, and threatened to go to her 
husband for the money. 

There had been a French maid who 
was deep in madame’s confidence, a 
clever girl who had suggested a way 
out of all madame’s difficulties. By one 
stroke the five thousand dollars could 
be procured, and the imitation dia- 
monds could disappear. 

It appeared that this maid once had 
had a flirtation with a gentleman, who 
turned out to be criminal as well. Of 
course, she had declined to continue the 
acquaintanceship after she discovered 
his illicit occupation. Indeed, she had 
the best of reasons to suspect that not 
her charms but the fact that she could 
point the way to her mistress’ diamonds 
had been the cause of the suave gentle- 
man’s infatuation. The suspicion had 
rankled in her tempestuous French 
heart. Perhaps it was the desire to 
revenge herself upon her perfidious 
adorer which had put the plan into her 
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head; perhaps the love of money had 
inspired her. 

She had suggested to her mistress 
that she go to the gentleman criminal 
and offer to pave the way for him 
to steal her mistress’ diamonds for a 
consideration of five thousand dollars. 
Her mistress would have the money, 
and the gentleman criminal the imita- 
tion diamonds, which her husband 
would replace with real stones. 

The veiled lady admitted that she 
had struggled against her maid’s tempt- 
ing suggestion, and had yielded. 

Seemingly the plan worked very 
smoothly; she had allowed the insur- 
ance policy on the diamonds to lapse, 
so there could be no complications with 
the insurance company. The gentle- 
manly criminal never had suspected 
that he might himself become the vic- 
tim of crime. Admitted by the maid 


to her mistress’ room, he had helped 
himself most gleefully to the diamonds 


and given the maid her reward. 

The veiled lady admitted that she 
had enjoyed the plot, had reveled in 
discomfiting the criminal, and had ex- 
perienced untold relief in getting rid 
of the accusing diamonds, which were 
not diamonds at all. Everything had 
gone smoothly, but, alas! the maid also 
went smoothly, and with her went the 
five thousand dollars. 

Such was the first blow; the second 
and more terrifying was a letter from 
a mysterious individual who said he 
knew all and offered to sell her back 
the bogus diamonds for ten thousand 
dollars. She had answered naively that 
she did not want the jewels back, and 
had been informed that she must make 
it her business to want to have them 
back, to which was added the very 
horrible threat that if she did not buy 
them for ten thousand dollars they 
weuld be offered to her husband. 

It was this threat which had driven 
her to consult Bullit & Pender, who 
had been her father’s lawyers. 
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“I know I have been worse than 
foolish,” she ended, “but one thing led 
to another and”—again the bit of lace 
dabbed about under the veil—“if you 
can’t help me my whole life will be 
ruined; my husband would never for- 
give me. He is just, but he has no 
sympathy with—with ‘4 

“Escapades,” put in Scarth. “I don’t 
suppose I would either if I were your 
husband. Not being your husband, I 
find this one enormously interesting. 
I'll tackle your gentlemanly criminal. 
I'll do all 1 can.” 

“Oh, thank you so much! You can’t 
think what a relief 9 

“Don’t get too relieved. I’ll do all I 
can, but your gentlemanly criminal will 
do all he can. Also, I’m not infallible, 
and your friend, if he is the man I 
have in mind, is as clever as a wasp. 
I was at college with the scoundrel, and 
he has crossed my trail since. I owe 
him one; I’d be glad enough to put a 
spoke in his wheel. You needn’t feel 
grateful. I’m going into this to get 
even with Sebrington. That’s his real 
name. And now you must tell me 
yours,” 

Scarth’s visitor remeved her heavy 
veil and revealed a face quite as lovely 
as her manner and voice inflection had 
promised. “I shall feel hurt if you 
don’t remember me,” she said, “though 
we met only once.” 

“Why, it’s Gloria Trenure! You 
were staying at my cousin Cantyre’s 
the same time as I was five years ago, 
and you married some millionaire chap 
from Alaska a few months afterward 
—Darlston, wasn’t it?” 

Gloria Darlston clapped her hands 
joyously. “Nothing flatters me like 
being remembered,” she said. 

“T shall not flatter you by making 
the obvious remarks, Mrs. Darlston. 
The point is how to get you out of 
Sebrington’s clutches, and that means 
getting the imitation diamonds out of 
his hands.” 
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Scarth plunged his hands into his 
pockets and strode up and down the 
room, a frown on his lean face and 
furrows on his forehead. He had for- 
gotten his visitor’s presence; his mind 
was entirely concentrated on her prob- 
lem. 

At last he stopped his perambulations 
and picked up a pipe. “It always 
comes back to physical force,” he mut- 
tered as he filled it from a jar on the 
mantelpiece. “I know you don’t mind 
smoking. At least I remember you 
didn’t that last time we were together. 
Yes, it’ll have to be physical force; we 
shall be obliged to treat your gentle- 
manly criminal in a most criminal and 
ungentlemanly manner.” 

“T don’t mind what you do to him. 
How that man has made me suffer!” 
She spoke almost viciously. 

“But he is out five thousand dollars 
over you. Let’s be just.” 

“T shouldn’t have dreamed of trying 
such a trick on any one else, but a 
criminal is different. It was an act of 
poetic justice to cheat a criminal.” 

“They are the easiest people in all 
the world to swindle,” said Scarth with 
conviction. “Their minds are so ab- 
sorbed in fleecing other people that 
they are entirely off their guard except 
where the police are concerned. They 
are like hawks hovering in the air over 
their victims. If there were some kind 
of bird who lived on hawks he could 
pounce upon them without the least 
trouble. This hawk of yours we will 
trap. Got a free hand in the giving 
of house parties?” 

“Oh, yes. Don’t think for a moment 
that my husband e 

“I don’t. Didn’t he buy the Arling- 
ton estate at Oyster Bay?” 

“Yes, that’s where we 
we’re not in the city.” 

“Plenty of room underground, isn’t 
there?” 

“There are several old wine cellars, 
if that’s what you mean.” 


live when 
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Scarth went to the window and 
gazed down on the Avenue. “Seems 
queer to be looking at motor buses and 
talking of underground chambers and 
how to use them.” 

“Yes, but how are you going to use 
them, Mr. Scarth?”’ 

“TI think they’d do Sebrington good, 
Let’s see. This is the last of Septem- 
ber. Could you get a house party to- 
gether for the quail shooting and give 
a big ball?” 

Gloria nodded. ‘My husband loves 
entertaining and big house parties.” 

“That’s all right, then. You must 
temporize with your criminal; in fact, 
you must see him.” 

The girl clasped her hands nervously. 
“Oh; I couldn't.” 

“Yes, you can. I'll be within reach. 
Tell him to meet you by the arch in 
Washington Square at noon next Sun- 
day—that you have a proposition to 
make to him.” 

“But I can’t, really, I can’t walk 
in the park with a burglar.” 

“Oh, Sebrington is all right to look 
at. Sebrington lives on his looks. 
He'll be the most swagger-looking 
Johnny in the vicinity.” 

“I'd faint or do something silly. You 
can’t think what an idiot I am in those 
ways.” 

“Now look here, Mrs. Darlston,” said 
Scarth severely, “you'll either do as I 
tell you or I'll have to drop your case. 
I know exactly what both of us must 
go through with. The only alterna- 
tive is to confess the whole thing to 
your husband.” 

“Oh, not that! Please not that!” 
Gloria’s eyes filled with tears and ter- 
ror. “TI’ll do as you say; I'll walk out” 
—she smiled bravely—“with the bur- 
glar.” 


The following Sunday was a lovely 
day, the season was late, the park 
crowded. Perhaps the best-looking 
couple who strolled under the trees of 
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Washington Square was Gloria Darl- 
ston and a tall, well-built man with a 
clean-cut, hawklike face, dark and sun- 
burned. He was rather like a croupier 
at Monte Carlo, but environment is 
everything; and to be seen walking 
with Gloria Darlston was a passport, 
No one took him for a burglar and a 
dangerous criminal. 

If it was the habit of passers-by to 
observe anything more than the exter- 
nals of their fellow strollers the sup- 
pressed nervousness of the lovely lady 
who walked with the dark, well-tai- 
lored man would have been very ap- 
parent to them. Still, a laugh will 
cover a multitude of emotions, and 
Gloria was game and laughed and pre- 
tended to be very wicked. 

“I—I haven’t got the ten thousand 
dollars,’ she was saying, “and I can’t 
get it, but I can put you in the way 
of getting much more than that. I am 
having a big house party at Arlington, 
and no end of a ball, and I’ll ask some 
of the best tiaras and pearl necklaces 
in the country.” Lady Gloria men- 
tioned some names. “And I'll invite 
you, and if you can’t make a great deal 
more of a haul than ten thousand dol- 
lars it—it will be quite your own fault. 
And you will give me back my dia- 
monds, won’t you, Mr. Mortimer?’ 
Mortimer was the nom de plume of the 
dark gentleman. “If I ask you to Ar- 
lington you will promise to bring my 
diamonds with you and call the whole 
thing quits. It wasn’t my fault that 
my maid was such a wretch.” 

Mr. Mortimer looked keenly at 
Gloria. The proposition struck him as 
an astounding one. He had no scruples 
of his own, but he was the black sheep 
of a very good family, and he had been 
very well brought up. Involved as he 
was with shady transactions and even 
crime s of violence, the traditions of the 

to which he had belonged were 
sil alive in his memory, and to hear 
this gentle creature calmly suggesting 


that he pay himself at the expense of 
her guests rather astonished him. 
Still, it was a tempting offer; it ap- 
pealed to his cupidity and to his pride 
in his nefarious trade. There was no 
doubt that he could make a haul which 
would be the envy of all the cracksmen 
in civilization and the talk of light- 
fingered gentlemen for years to come, 

He calculated that such a haul as 
Gloria promised him weuld enable him 
to retire from his dangerous profession 
and rejoin the ranks from which he 
had sunk. His first steps downward 
must have been forgotten by now, and 
his subsequent steps were unknown to 
the persons in his ewn set. They had 
closed their doors on him after his dis- 
grace, and he had entered by their 
window. ‘The man had a certain sar- 
donic humor, and the idea appealed to 
him. Society had turned him out and 
he had revenged himself. If he turned 
up again with a comfortable income, 
made, say, in Canada, since that was 
the El Dorado in vogue at the moment, 
there would be a reconciliation between 
himself and society. The lady by his 
side would have to help him. 

He turned to Gloria with a self- 
assured swagger which made Scarth, 
who was strolling along behind, long to 
give my one swift kick. “Very good 
of you, Gloria,” he drawled, “I’m sure. 
I shall be delighted to be one of your 
house party on the twelfth, and I'll 
bring the baubles.” 


Arlington was a huge pile of stone 
and marble. 
Fortunately there was a train which 


arrived at a convenient time after din- 
ner. By this train Gloria had sug- 
gested the arrival of her criminal guest, 
since it obviated the necessity for intro- 
ductions to his very distinguished fel- 
low guests. He merely caught a 
glimpse of pearl necklaces on shapely 
white necks as he passed through the 


drawing-room. His swift appraising 
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eyes enabled him to calculate that the 
pearls alone, even at back-door prices, 
ought to be good for a hundred thou- 
sand. The ball was on the following 
night; his thin lips watered when he 
thought of the diamond tiaras which 
would top off the pearls. 

Sebrington felt rather out of it in 
the smoking room. The men were 
mostly young and of a pattern; good 
sportsmen and up on modern dancing, 
able to talk motors to one another, 
“ragtime” revues and musical comedy 
to girls. They never had heard of Seb- 
rington, and the cropper he had come— 
nor had Darlston, his host. Darlston 
had been manager of an Alaskan gold 
mine in those days. 

“However, Sebrington had very little 
opportunity of talking to any one but 
Scarth, who buttonholed him and 
talked to him of college days. This 
annoyed Sebrington excessively, for he 
had been expelled with ignominy from 
the ancient academy of learning. 

Searth puzzled him _ excessively. 
Why should he go out of his way to 
be so pleasant to him, and why did 
he occasionally look at him as a game- 
keeper looks at a weasel about to step 
on a trap? Sebrington did not put it 
to himself this way, but twice he sur- 
prised a very strange expression on 
Scarth’s lean face. He felt uneasy in 
the man’s presence, and it brought back 
to him a little affair in Mexico, where 
a man very like Scarth had been shot 
in a revolution, up against a stone wall, 
at sunrise, by his own special request. 
Chance resemblance, no doubt; besides, 
the man whom he had bribed the 
would-be president to have shot had 
worn a beard. It couldn’t be that re- 
semblance which made him uneasy, and 
Scarth couldn’t be a detective; he was 
a gentleman of leisure, and evidently 
very popular with the other men of 
the house party. 

That night Sebrington went to bed 
mystified, but considerably excited by 
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the prospect of loot. What luck to 
have Gloria Darlston in one’s clutches, 
to see her beautiful eyes quiver with 
apprehension when they met his, to 
have the entree to one of the best 
country-house parties and to the most 
magnificent jewels in America. His 
skilled brain was weaving plans for the 
acquiring of these jewels on the mor- 
row, when he fell asleep. 

During the night he had a very bad 
dream. In this dream two men came 
and stood beside his bed. They seemed 
to be doctors in consultation ; then they 
changed into a surgeon and an anas- 
thetist. The air was heavy with 
chloroform. Once in his life he had 
been operated on, but that time he had 
been consulted first. What were they 
doing to him, and why had they not 
asked his leave? He decided that he 
would refuse to pay for the operation; 
he tried to tell them so, but something 
was wrong with his mouth. 

Sebrington knew all about gags; he 
had used them on others. He was 
nearer to consciousness now, but still 
dreaming that he was dreaming. Of 
course, it couldn’t be a real gag. They 
don’t gag men before operating. He 
tried to remove the gag, but his hands 
and arms refused to obey him; they 
had turned to lead, or he had _ been 
stricken with paralysis. Cold sweat 
bespangled his brow. He was recover- 
ing from the chloroform rapidly. 

In the dim light the surgeon and his 
accomplice left the bedside. The op 
eration must be over. 

“Good heavens!” he thought. “What 
have they taken?” He wanted to shout 
at them and demand to know, but he 
couldn’t because of the gag. 

Now they were acting very queerly. 
The surgeon and his accomplice were 
moving about the room reaching for 
something. They were opening 
drawers, tumbling out the contents of 
his suit case; they had skeleton keys 
and certain other paraphernalia which 
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belonged to his own profession. Then 
he knew. 

He was awake now; he, Sebrington, 
the cleverest burglar in America, he 
who had never been beaten, never been 
detected, was being robbed. He was 
bound and gagged—he who had come 
all the way to Oyster Bay to loot was 
being looted. 

Some of the brethren must have got 
word of the rich haul at Arlington and 
had gone to work already, but, of 
course, they wouldn’t intrude on his 
lay if they knew, least of all rob their 
fellow robber; it must all be a hideous 
mistake. He raised his head to see 
if he could identify them as pals to 
whom it had not occurred to connect 
Jim Barrow—his trade name—with an 
honored guest at Arlington. 

He caught a glimpse of a lean waist 
and drilled shoulders uncommonly like 
Scarth’s—or were they the shoulders 
of the man for whose death he had 
arranged in Mexico? Sebrington did 
not have to ponder long, for to his bed- 
side came Scarth. At a whispered 
word the other man had left the room. 

Scarth’s powerful electric torch lit 
up a rather heartless grin on his=keen 
face. “Tlow does it feel, Sebrington, 
when it happens to yourself?” he 
asked. “Oh, I forgot. You can’t talk 
back.” He held up a funnel-shaped 
cloth. “There’s a chloroform sponge 
in this, You can’t move, but if I re- 
move the gag you can yell and wake 
every one up, spoil the men’s shooting, 
and the women’s beauty sleep. I am 
going to remove that gag, but the mo- 
ment you raise your voice above a gen- 
tle murmur I chloroform you again, 
see? Your word of honor is as much 
use to me as a last year’s bird’s nest, 
n't ask you to promise me any- 

g; but I'll promise you 
If you audible—chloro- 
form. And if I 
should remorse would 
be alleviated by memories of a firing 


omething. 
become too 
Lots of chloroform. 


overdo it my 
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party in Mexico. You bought the 
present, but I bought the firing party. 
Lord! What a noise their muskets 
made.” Scarth was unfastening the 
gag as he spoke. 

“What the devil does this mean?” 
panted the man on the bed, in a re- 
pressed voice. ‘What are you after?” 

“The Darlston diamonds.” 

“You’ve come to the wrong room, 
then,” snarled Sebrington. 

“So it seems. Look here, Sebring- 
ton, you are here on false pretenses. 
It wasn’t for the pleasure of your 
society you were invited to Arlington; 
you agreed to bring our hostess’ dia- 
monds with you; they are not in this 
room.” 

Sebrington 
“Ts it likely?” 

“You meant to make your haul and 
keep your hold, too. I had a little bet 
with myself on that; ten to one you 
wouldn’t play the game. I win on 
‘wouldn’t.’ A decent common or gar- 
den burglar would have brought those 
diamonds along; a gentleman turned 
burglar can be counted upon to play 
it low.” 

“Then that woman told you of her 
little transaction ?” 

“Yes. That’s why you are here.” 

“Your bright idea, I suppose?” 
sneered Sebrington. 

“Mine.” 

“Well, it hasn’t come off.” 

“Not yet.” 

“I’d like to know what you think 
you can do.” 

“You'll know soon enough.” Scarth 
rapped on the floor with his heel, and 
the man had left the room re- 
entered. 

“Our hostess thinks you will be bet- 
ter off in another room. We are going 
to move } Gag, Hawkins!” 

Scarth held the chloroform ready in 
while the man read- 

Sebrington’s eyes 


laughed  sardonically. 


who 
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darted venom, but the fear of the 
chloroform kept him quiet. 

“We are about to take you to an 
isolated section of an old wine cellar, 
my dear Sebrington. The duration of 
your tenancy of that—I fear—rat- 
haunted abode will depend upon your- 
self. Whenever we get the diamonds 
you get your liberty. We are in no 
hurry, should you decide to make your 
stay permanent ; the legend that Arling- 
ton is haunted will become confirmed, 
and presidents of spook societies will 
write little pamphlets about you— 
‘Voices of the Dungeon,’ you know, or 
something like that. Should you go 
on a hunger strike you can depend 
upon us not to feed you forcibly; in 
fact, we rather hold to a low diet for 
those of sedentary lives, and your own, 
my dear Sebrington, will be sedentary 
in the extreme. Roll him up in the 
blanket, Hawkins. Now the sheets.” 

They arranged Sebrington’s motion- 
less form on a stretcher and the pro- 
cession started for the underground 
chambers. 


“Dear me!” said Gloria at the 
breakfast table, opening a note. “That 
nice Mr. Sebrington has been wired 
for; important business in town. Now 
we shali be a man short.” 

“Not much loss if you ask me,” said 
one young man to another. 


Sebrington’s dungeon chamber was 
exactly beneath the ballroom. He 
could hear the sounds of revelry romp- 
ing by overhead, could see in his 
mind’s eye the diamond tiaras and the 
pearl necklaces for which he had come 
revolving and scintillating beneath the 
electric clusters, He had yelled him- 
self hoarse during the day, but his voice 
had been absorbed by the heavy groined 
masonry. Food, water, and candles 
sufficient to last him for several days 
had been placed in his cell. No one 
came near him except rats. 
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At the end of the second day Scarth 
came to visit his prisoner. “Ready to 
talk business yet?’ he asked through 
the rusty grating. 

“Tl have the law on you for this,” 
snarled Sebrington, “and as for Gloria 
Darlston “i 

“The law! That’s good. I didn't 
know you had even a bowing acquaint- 
ance with it.” 

“You can’t imprison a man _ these 
days; we are not in the Middle Ages.” 

“But I have imprisoned a man these 
days,” said Scarth jeeringly, “and 
what’s more, I am going to keep him 
imprisoned until I get back Mrs. Darl- 
ston’s diamonds.” 

“Tl stay here till I rot before I give 
them up.” 

“As you please, Sebrington, only I 
am due at Cantyre in four days. I'll 
be there for a week, and during my 
absence my man Hawkins will attend 
to your comfort, only he can’t deal with 
you, so in case you wish to leave Ar- 
lington, now’s your time.” 

“But I’ve lost five thousand dollars 
over those confounded diamonds al- 
ready.” 

“Then you know how your victim 
feels when you have looted him.” 

“Til tell you what I’ll do; I'll take 
five thousand dollars, exactly what I 
paid out.” 

“You can settle that with the French 
maid to whom you paid it—if you can 
find her. We want the jewels, and 
we are not going to pay you a sed 
cent.” 

“Then I'll stick it out. It’s all bluff. 
You can’t keep me here forever.” 

“I’m willing to bet that you get sick 
of it long before I do, Sebrington. So 
long! See you when I get back from 
Cantyre. Love to the rats.” 

The sound of Scarth’s retreating 
footsteps echoed back to the enraged 
prisoner through the vaulted stone 
chambers. 
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“You can’t, you absolutely can’t go, 
Mr. Scarth, while that dreadful man is 
in the house. Just think what my life 
is; you can’t imagine what I suffer.” 
Gloria was almost in tears. ‘Suppose 
my husband found out that I had a 
prisoner in his wine cellar.” 

“My dear Mrs. Darlston, he wouldn’t 
even dare mention it.” 

“He would to me.” 

“Well, shall I liberate our captive? 
It's for you to say.” 

Gloria absolutely clasped Scarth’s 
arm in her terror. “Oh, no, not that! 
But please, please stay.” 

“Really, I can’t. .You can depend on 
Hawkins. Uawkins never fails!” 

“Oh, why is the wretched man so 
obstinate?” wailed Gloria. 

“Obdurate, certainly. It’s the money. 
He'd been counting that ten thousand 
as in his bank, until we showed him 
larger vistas of wealth; and now he is 
going to get nothing and be out five 
thousand dollars. That five thousand 
hurts.” 

“Suppose he remains obdurate for- 
ever?” 

“Then he’d be a second prisoner of 
Chillon; but he won’t remain obdurate. 
I know when a man is weakening. 
Now don’t worry. I have made a bet 
with mvself that Sebrington gives in 
when ij return; the odds are thirty- 
seven to five in favor of his giving in.” 

When Scarth returned to Arlington 
from his cousin’s hunting party he was 
met at the station by Hawkins. 


Ta 


dur man’s been asking for you, sir; 


in fact, ’e’s been craving for your pres- 
ence, 


The rats ’ave him something 


ee 
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awful.” Hawkins winked. “I drored 
a red herring down that way; ’e’ll talk 
business, you'll see.” 

Hawkins was right. Sebrington’s 
courage had oozed away completely 
during Scarth’s absence, 

“TI can’t stay here to be murdered by 
slow degrees,” he snarled at Scarth. 
“Til give you a letter which will put 
those bogus diamonds in your posses- 
sion, and let me tell you it’s one of the 
most cold-blooded swindles 4 

“Are you referring to the tempera- 
ture of this dungeon?” jeered Scarth, 
“and are you sure this letter isn’t a 
fraud? You'll only be wasting time if 
it is.” 

“Oh, it’s genuine this time. You’ve 
won this hand, Scarth, but I’ll get even 
yet.” 

“Take you on again any time, my 
dear Sebrington,” said Scarth as he 
turned away. 

The letter was genuine. Scarth got 
the bogus diamonds, which Gloria 
dropped into the deepest part of the 
lake in the park with a sigh of relief. 
She never allowed her husband to re- 
place the burglarized jewels, and be- 
came famous for never wearing any; 
she is certainly sufficiently beautiful to 
be able to dispense with them. 

Sebrington never succeeded in being 
revenged on Scarth, because Scarth had 
found some clews among that gentle- 
man’s baggage which connected him 
with a robbery on the Continental 
Express. He gave Sebrington three 
days’ start before he put the clews into 
the hands of the police, and Sebrington 
heard from again. 


was neve! 


CRIME WAVE IN FRANCE 


A* alarming increase in the number of homicides in France has occurred dur- 


ing the last few months. 


numerous instances of exeedingly brutal crimes. 
recently of four gruesome murders of the type that, in the 


reports in one day 


In Paris and the country near by, there have been 


The Paris newspapers published 


days before the war, were attributed to the Parisian apaches. 
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E just feel so grateful and pleased over the letters of whole-hearted 
praise and helpful criticism that readers send us, that we simply can't 
refrain from giving publicity to parts of some of them, at least. It 

would make us feel as if we were unappreciative, did we not do so. Then, we 
feel sure you all must enjoy reading what others say about the magazine. 

This, for instance, from Mrs. Delia T. Whittelsey, of Seattle, Washington: 
“Sometime before we became regular subscribers, we had been buying the 
magazine on the stands. We find it a most enjoyable source of recreation, and 
have no criticism whatever to offer, except in the way of highest praise. 

“IT am more and more amazed that so much good material is available, 
for the character of much that is published in other magazines is objectionable 
in the subtle teaching of lax morals and ethics. Your stories are uniformly 
clean, and withal perfectly natural along lines of psychology and character 


development. Your one text seems to be: ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’ If this is made plain, I think the highest teaching is reached.” 


If that isn’t fine praise—well, we would like to know what is. And here 
is another one—Maurice J. Stephens, “now of Philadelphia,” writes it—which 
says: 
“This is my first letter to you, but not my last, by any means. I just want 
to let you know how I appreciate the DetecTIVE Story MaGazINE. Also how 
other people seem to favor it above all others. 

“T am a Southerner by birth, and have a tendency to wander about from 
one city to another. My home is in Louisville, Kentucky, but it has been quite 
a while since I have laid eyes on it. 

“Everywhere I go, on trains, in hotels, on the street, in private howics, and 
even in business men’s offices, | see a copy of the Detective Story MacazINE. 
There is a reason for it, you may be certain; you do not need to advertise 
the sale of the magazine, for it sells itself. It is interesting from start to 
finish. And I would rather stay in at night and read the stories it contains 
than go to a show or the ‘movies.’ 

“My favorite authors are Johnston McCulley, Herman Landon, Ernest M. 
Poate, and Christopher B. Booth. Were it not for the fact that I am a rolling 
stone, more or less, I would become a regular subscriber to the magazine, but 
as it is, I’m among the first to be on hand at a competent newsdealer every 
Tuesday noon for my copy of the Detective Story MacazIne. 

“T have no criticisms to offer or mistakes to point out. The man who 
never made a mistake never made a dollar, but the successful man never makes 
the same mistake twice. It seems that the Directive Story Macazine follows 
out the above in every detail. I wish you continued success in every way, shape, 
and form.” 


Thanks brother, and again thanks for every word of your letter. But just 
the same, if you catch us in a mistake, please, kindly, do us an everlasting favor 
by getting busy on the job with a “call down”’—a stiff one, and right from the 


shoulder. 
You know how it is yourself, when you are so close to yeur work you 
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often miss the most obvious errors—the things right under your nose. And 
this is an urgent invitation to all readers to get busy and do the same thing. 


Thank you. 


Ah, here is a thief who knows values. John Wilhelm, of Hazelton, Penn- 
sylvania, has just felt the sting of a miscreant’s touch. “My last week’s copy 
of DerectivE Story MaGazine,” writes Mr. Wilhelm, “was stolen from my 
home before I had finished reading it. Other things laid about, but, it seems, 
the culprit considered the D. S. M. the only thing worth taking. I was fortu- 
nate enough, however, to be able to buy a second copy. A new subscription 
received from this region should furnish a sufficient clew to land the rascal. 

“T particularly like Mr. Clackworthy, Thubway Tham, and old Doc Bentiron. 

“I wish the magazine great success.” 


We'll follow that clew. You may be sure such a discerning thief will be 
a subscriber before long. 


You must admit that H. B. B., of Ashville, North Carolina, should be some 
judge of magazines, so when he says: “I take eight magazines, but there is 
none of them that comes up to the D. S. M.,” we are surely pleased. “My 
favorite authors,” he goes on to say, “are, first, Johnston McCulley. I think 
his ‘Black Star’ and ‘Terry Trimble’ stories are just fine. Then comes Scott 
Campbell, Christopher B. Booth, Arthur Mallory, and Harrington Strong. 
What in the world has become of Alan Graham? ‘Witch Temple’ was simply 
grand. Please let’s have more of his stories soon. I always read the Head- 
quarters Chat to see what good things people are saying about the magazine. 

“T will not take up any more of your time now; I wish you every success.” 


Kind of crowded for room this issue, but must get this in: There will be 
stories in the next issue by C. C. Andrews, Bryan Irvine, Ernest M. Poate, 
Frederick Ames Coates, J. R. Ward, Frank Shaw, and others. 

Ask the man to hold your next issue for you. 


ey 


THIS PRISONER IS GLAD HE IS TALL 


FORTUNATE it is for Frank Flanagan that he is an unusually tall man, for 
that fact has been instrumental in securing his removal from the “death 
house” at Sing Sing, where he was awaiting execution, and has won him the 
right to have his case retried. Flanagan was convicted of the murder of Patrick 
Mulhearn, a bartender, and was sentenced to die in December of last year. 
Only a last-minute reprieve to allow his lawyer and his brother to complete the 
search for witnesses, which they were conducting, saved Flanagan from the 
electric chair at that time. 
After Flanagan had spent several months in the “death house” his loyal 
brother and lawyer found eleven witnesses of the murder, who swear that the 
man who killed Mulhearn was short in stature. These witnesses were not 
heard at Flanagan’s first trial. Judge Crain, of the court of general sessions, 
thought that if their testimonies had been given the jury might net have found 
lanagan guilty, so he ordered that a new trial be granted him. 





If you are an empleyer and desire te place yeur employees in the positions in 
your office or factory fer which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out inte the worid to earn your own living; or if crimes invelving handwriting have 
been cemmitted in your conmwmunity; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped, ad 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and wiil give you 
her expert opinion of them, free ef charge. 

Every communication will be held im strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity ef the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimems of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account o 
restricted space, it will be a long time before theee letters appear. We therefore sug: 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


A. F.—Your native refinement and sweetness of disposition are very clearly 
indicated in your writing, but so are your moderation and your weakness of 
will. I am afraid that you are one of those persons who are browbeaten by 
everybody. J am sure that I see few signs of happiness or contentment or ¢t- 
thusiasm in your “hand.” Folks like you need a stiffer backbone and an et 
larged sense of humor, and you need less modesty and more aggressiveness. 
Take this prescription of old Doctor Ri¢e, and you'll feel better. 


J. E. M—I don’t think you would do for an accountant. You havent 
that carefully accurate, painstaking mind which any one must have who 
going to make juggling with figures his vocation. On the other hand, you 
do have that tact and intuition which makes good salesmanship, if encouraged. 
How’s that? The specimen numbered one—“Cook Hill”—shows a young per 
sea who is not interested in many things, and who is chiefly concerned with her 
ewn sweet self. Girls like this ought to be put somewhere at hard labor until 
they learn a little sense. The specimen numbered two shows a sensible gitl 
not brilliant, but with good, sturdy virtues. The specimen numbered three ¢ 
presses a refined nature and a well-trained and interesting mind. You are 
lucky to have a friend of this caliber. 


A. Porrer.—I imagine that you would do well in some branch of mechanics 
—nothing heavy, like machine-shop work, but perhaps the manufacturing ¢? 
ef pianos. As for a business career, I don’t advise it. You would dislike office 
work, and you lack the special talents for it. 
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BiancHeE B.—Yes, your writing does show a little musical ability, but it is 
not strong. Sorry! 


Vid wets Comp -oeic 


If you think of composing for your own pleasure and that of your immediate 
friends, I know of no hobby so refining and so refreshing to all concerned; but 
if you mean that you think of going in for composing as a professional career, 
my dear girl, I’ll positively advise against it. You haven’t talent enough to com- 
pete with the professionals, but you have sufficient to make your leisure hours 
very pleasant, and to do pleasant songs and bits of harmony for your family 
and friends. As for talents, you really have plenty of them for high-class office 
work. If you bend your mind to that you'll be somebody’s well-paid secretary 
before long. 


Bopsir.—See my remarks to Blanche, above. Yes, you have plenty of 
talent for entertaining yourself and your family with music—in fact, you have 
more real talent than Blanche has, and a stronger sense of poetry in sound. 
You have no ability to compose a great deal, but if you were thoroughly familiar 
with your instrument you would find yourself doing a little, I’m sure. You 
are hot-tempered, emotional, nervous, and easily excited. You have a lot of 
persistence, though—more than Blanche, Look at that “t” crossed by a loop. 


Lat. ptf, 


wer te atte Lo 5 


the ees 
fe five asarwe: a7 
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The specimen you inclose shows just the nature to exasperate you and 
stir up your excitability and nervousness. But, this is the sort of person who 
is totally incapable of estimating other people, or of understanding how he, 
himself, affects others. Like a great many men, he is conscious only of his 
own impulses, his own feelings, and his own personality. I fear that efforts to 
make him understand how he effects you would be hopeless. Therefore you, 
the finer and more sensitive and superior of the two, will have to bear the 
burden ined adjustment. I don’t say that you should; I just say that there’s no 
other way out. Try cultivating your ability to get off by yourself and grin 
when things go all wrong. Try silence. A woman who can ‘hold her tongue 
when a man is aggravz iting, has a powerful weapon. There is nothing that will 
beat down a bullying man like calm and unrufled silence. You try it! 

Winnipec—Traveling around, Winnipeg, will never help you to “elevate 
yourself.” Since you are a printer by trade I should say that the first thing 
you needed was to get a bet ter education. Oh, yes, I’m always saying it, but, 
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as a matter of cold fact, that’s what’s the matter with half of you boys who 
are so restless and who imagine that success, like gold, must lie at the end of 
the rainbow. To be a printer and a successful one, you ought to have a good 
education. Try settling down to getting that, instead of going to Canada, South 
Africa, and elsewhere. 


W. O.—You write a very good “hand” for a lad of sixteen. Judging from 
it, I should imagine that you would do well in business. So you are in the 
“kodak business” already, are you? I suppose you mean the selling end? That 
is what you are best fitted for. The specimen R. D. shows that the writer 
is a bit of a prig, but is good-natured and friendly and not at all snobbish, despite 
the first quality mentioned. The specimen C. A. shows either a person of old 
fashioned ideals, punctilious, exacting, slow to act, and of pronounced convic- 
tions, or else it is wholly an artificial hand, manufactured by some young person 
who, unconsciously or consciously, has imitated the writing of an older person 
known to them. [ strongly suspect it to be the latter. 


R. C. M.—I am always an enthusiastic supporter of women who want to 
make their own living, or of married women who want some economic inde 
pendence. Your handwriting shows a lot of depression. I suspect that you'll 
feel like a very different woman after you get a business of your own. Yes, 
I think that shampooing is a good thing to start on, but why not do manicuring, 
too, and facial massage? Write to our vocational expert, Rutherford Scott, to 
give you details about this. The specimen you inclose is not sufficient for my 
needs. Can’t you send me a bit of a letter, with the signature? Send a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and you won’t have to wait so long to hear from me. 


Witt Power.—My dear man, you falsely accuse yourself. I do not find 
you a liar or a coward, but I will heartily agree that your will power is in need 
of attention. I’m sorry that any one ever laughed when you were earnestly 
in search of advice. That was stupid and reflects on the laugher, not on you. 
But listen to me: You stop dreaming just now about writing stories and singing 
and acting and all that. No, I don’t say that to discourage you from your am- 
bitions. On the contrary, you are the impassioned and complicated sort of 
person who can sometimes do all those things. What you need is help. There 
are plenty of night courses that you could get at the big, free institutions of 
New York City, that would help you. You need good reading and mind train- 
ing. Why not investigate this idea? If you want definite information about 
such institutions, write me and inclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


L. M.—Oh, nonsense, L. M.!| How can a young chap like you have been 
successful in a lot of things—-more so than many who have “spent their lives” 
at them? Sorry, but that sprawling, bombastic “L” of yours tells the tale. I 
don’t believe that other people would think you as successful as you think your 
self. The best thing you can do is to cultivate moderation and modesty, my 
dear boy. Yes, you really are talented, really have a good mind, really are 
interesting; but if you’ll stop thinking about that and go to work on the assump- 
tion that you don’t know anything you'll have more chance of success in the 
business world, for which you are well fitted. There’s that advice that you 
wanted so much, L. M. [ hope you won’t mind that it’s a bit bitter. 


Pu. B.—You are a person who has a hot temper and a warm heart; who 
is a good friend and a furious enemy, and who is jealous, although ashamed of 
it. You have rather a passionate disposition; not spiritual at all, but with fine 
feeling to relieve your materialism. The specimen you inclose shows a great 
deal of your own disposition, with less jealousy, less temper, and more self- 
control. 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XIX 
The Letter D 


HE small d which has its beginning and ending strokes entirely elminated 
—which consists, in fact, of a circle with a leftward- hoe stroke, as 
is shown in the illustration—is called the “Greek d.” 


Combined with the Greek e, which will be discussed later on, the Greek d 
invariably shows an earnest yearning after culture, and a mind which, with 
proper training, is capable of assimilating more than the average amount of 
intellectual pabulum. When found, as it and its companion e often are, in 
small, careful “hands” in which the other letter formations are cryptic or un- 
usually individual, the inference not only of innate refinement, but of the most 
expert training and development of that refinement, is undeniable. 

This very interesting d is sometimes found in coarse, crude handwriting, 
in which event it is to be regarded as an indication of the pe sibilities, rather 
than of the actualities, of the nature. 

The d which has a loop, high in the air, formed on the last stroke of the 
letter, is always indicative of a flirtatious, inconsequent, and light-minded char- 
acter, in which constancy is the last quality which should be expected. This d 


shows endless variations, sometimes very graceful, sometimes most eccentric. 
To properly “place” such a formation and draw exact deducti IS, the other 
letter formations must be taken into consideration and balanced against if. 
This art of striking a trial balance, as it were, can be a cquired only by the 
slow and perhaps painful process of learning the significance of each letter 
formation, as we are now doing. 

The d which has the the final, upward stroke flung out to the right, as these, 


is a sort of defiant, gallant, courageous, but dissatisfied d. Persons who don’t 
like their jobs and men and women unhappily mated, and girls and boys forced 
to study what does not interest them—all are apt to use that petulant yet not 
ignoble d. 


“D> 





EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been befere the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted te a lawyer of your lecality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com: 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Horton anv D.—The property may be transferred from one State to am 
other without any legal process. Several of the States, however, have sales in 
bulk laws, providing that where a business is sold out, notice of that fact must 
be given to creditors. In your case no process is required, as I have said, pro- 
vided that you have given me a clear and accurate statement of the facts. A 
corporation may move its business from one State to another. No reincorpora- 
tion is needed. Most States, however, provide that a foreign corporation must 
file a certificate. Failure to obtain said certificate will prevent the corporation 
from suing on contracts. This does not prevent the corporation from doing 
business, you understand; it just makes it necessary for them to take chances 
on not being able to sue on contracts. 


Jennie.—Breach of promise to marry is a perfectly good ground on which 
a lawsuit may be brought. The mere fact, though, that a young man has 
called upon you persistently for a certain length of time does not, in the eyes 
of the law, constitute a promise to marry. Did the young man ever talk of your 
future lives together, or of you as his future wife, or in any specific way affirm 
or imply that it was his intention to make you his wife? If not, the case may 
be difficult to handle successfully. Write me through this magazine, inclosing 
a stamped and addressed envelope, and I will send you a personal reply. 

D. L. D.—Writing anonymous letters that are insulting is disorderly con- 


duct, and the writer can be put under bonds to keep the peace. I know of n0 
civil action which can be brought, except that of libel, if the matter be libelous. 


Jospue.—A detective may be sued for malicious prosecution or false arrest, 
or both, in the case cited. No action can be maintained against the city. Usually 
the city indemnifies the officer against any damages recovered in such a suit. 


Mrs. T.—A woman granted a divorce in the State of Illinois may remove 
to the State of New Jersey and immediately remarry, unless the decree of di- 
vorce specifically provides against it. 








The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en= 
yvelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Profession of Chemistry 
[ne UNION, in New York City, is about to institute a day course 


in chemistry, in addition to the night course which has been a feature 

of the institution for a number of years. This action is made necessary, 
the authorities say, by the “steadily growing demand for experts in that field.” 
Director Richards, who comes to Cooper Union from other fields in which he 
has won distinction, says “the shortage of chemists is acute. There is no field 
which offers wider opportunities to-day.” 

Professor Toch, who heads the corps of instructors, points eut that the 
rubber industry and the motion-picture business are in crying need of chemists. 
On this latter head he is explicit: 

“In 1919,” the professor states, in a recent newspaper interview, “$850,000,000 
were paid in admissions to motion-picture theaters. Hundreds of films were 
released each week, and in the manufacture of those films the amount of pho- 
tographic developer used was enormous. Many firms use it by the gallons, 
wastefully, following ‘the rule of thumb,’ which is a very poor way. Here is a 
great opportunity for chemists to put this industry on a scientific basis. Motion- 
picture producers realize this fact and are constantly on the still hunt for 
chemists. The same is true of the rubber industry, in which the analytical 
chemist plays so important a part in the purchase of raw materials. The belief 
in the scientific management of the industry is growing fast, and as a consequence 
research laboratories are being established, and those in charge of them are 
looking about for competent assistants.” 

The institute estimates that the list of applicants for the course will be 
very heavy, but that, no matter how heavy, or how many other institutions bring 
forward the work, the field will be for a long time far from even normally full 
of workers. 

Interest in this profession I know to be keen by the number ef people who 
write me concerning it. I do not believe, however, that even those who are 
seriously thinking of the career can have any idea of the extent to which 
chemistry permeates our industrial life. 

Before going into the details of the necessary preparation, let us glance 
very briefly at the chief fields offering exceptional inducements to the profes- 
sion. One of the most important and at present least developed is that of the 
dye industry. Before the war, German dyes had so invaded the world that 
there was little true dye activity in the United States; but all this is changed. 
Germany is far from back in her old place as the world’s dyer. Her chemists 
are, from many causes, out of the game, and her factories are not even open, 
except in a few instances. Dye factories are springing up in this country 
everywhere, and the need of men to produce new and better dyes is insistent. 

_ Explosives called in many of our young chemists during the last six years, 
but not half enough; nor, now that we are on a peace basis, is there any abate- 
ment of the demand. It is probable that very few have ever stepped to realize 
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the part played by explosives in our daily lives. Coal mines could not operate 
without dynamite. Mines of all kinds use it to enormous amounts. All hunt- 
ing has to do with explosives; many of the minor operations of factories require 

; building is dependent upon explosives for foundation making. Subways, 
Roncts, a thousand necessities and conveniences of our lives are dependent 
upon this material which is at once deadly and beneficent. 

Some of the trades demanding chemists, and offering great reward for 
special talent are: Glass, utensils, tools, leather, soap, paper, and gas. 

The present shortage of paper, so acute that many of us have felt it, 
directly or indirectly, can, the chemists say, be entirely done away with by 
new and more conserving methods of producing the pulp. 

There is iardly a small-sized town anywhere in this country, in which from 
five to fifty working chemists could not find employment. The salaries paid, 
to begin with, are not large. That subject will be taken up in the next article; 
but the rewards for discoveries run up into the hundreds of thousands. 

A case in point is that of the chemist who invented Bakelite, used in 
making pipe stems and electrical appliances—a compound of carbolic acid and 
formaldehyde, which has been most useful to the world; it made him far 
better off than independent of his salary. 


———— 
oe — 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
 s simplest of all transposition ciphers is the horizontal line arrange- 


ment. It consists of transposing a given text—after a mathematical 

division has been made—by first writing the text, in proper sequence, 
in horizontal columns, and then using as the cipher the vertical columns, taking 
them from top to bottom and from left to right. 

To illustrate: The text AB CDEFGHI JKLM N O, has a total 
of fifteen letters. The factors of 15 are 5 and 3; hence the text can be mathe- 
matically divided into five horizontal cclumns of three letters each, or three 
horizontal columns of five letters each, to make a rectangle of letters. Using the 
former plan, according to the above suggestion of writing text in proper se 
quence in horizontal columns, we have this arrangement: 

A & CC DP &@ 
, £m ft 7 
K LM N O 

Using the vertical columns, taking them from top to bottom, left to right, 
the cipher would read: AF K BGLCHMDINEJO. 

For this week’s problem we have selected from the scrap book of oe 
Steele, a cipher of the transposition ciass, which is a step more complicated than 
that which we just analyzed. It came to the inspector’s attention in connection 
with the theft of the famous Van Whythe emeralds, a robbery that caused a 
furore in police circles, both because of the social prominence of the victims, 
and the fact that no clew was left by the thief. 

The most likely suspect was Randolph Scott, a butler who had been dis- 
charged from the Van Whythe household for petty thieving about three months 
before the emeralds were stolen. For weeks the police searched fr titlessly 
for Scott; they posted placards describing him, and containing his photograph 
—for he had a prison record—in public places; a large reward was offered for 
his capture. 

Finally Scott himself walked boldly into the office of Inspector Steele ont 
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day and announced that he was living the life of an honest citizen, and was 
entirely innocent of the crime of which he was suspected. He told the in- 
spector that, since the hue and cry was raised for him, he had been hiding in 
fear, for he admitted that suspicion was directed against him not without reason, 
and felt that, on account of his record, he would have little chance of proving 
his innocence. But after weeks of hiding he said he had decided to take the 
bull by the horns, come out boldly, and do what he could to clear himself. 
Coming to headquarters, he said, was his first step. 

Scott was pleased to see that the inspector listened carefully to all he had 
to say. From his position beside the inspector’s desk he could see that notes 
were being made; these his keen eye took in without difficulty. But before he 
was through talking the inspector wrote something on a separate slip of paper, 
which, to Scott, seemed an unintelligible jumble of letters. This the inspector 
gave to the attendant who appeared in answer to his summons. 

When his story was completed, Scott was surprised to have the inspector 
tell him that no further proof of his innocence was needed; his story had been 
convincing, and the suspicion which had attached to him would be removed. 
He was assured of entire freedom from police pursuit; he could go and come 
when and where he pleased without fear of molestation. He was reassured by 
the inspector, and went his way greatly relieved. 

Two hours later the mystery of the theft of the Van Whythe emeralds 
was solved. This was accomplished by means of the cryptic note which Scott 
saw the wily Inspector Steele write, and which, in reality, was a cipher mes- 
sage to one of his most trusted men. 

The cipher follows. By solving it you will see what part it played in 
placing guilt for the theft and in recovering the stolen jewels. 


tdhol aihig eeren mhrao erlos etmah tiiis fdtht chtel tahsb ntmei mache dske. 
Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 


The answer to last week’s cipher problem is: “I saw it all.” Mr. Ko- 
petzky’s code alphabet was divided into six groups; each text letter was repre- 
sented by a group number, and two others. The complete code follows; it 
explains itself: 

1—A, 10 to 20; B, 21 to 40; C, 41 to 60; D, 61 to 80; E, 81 to too. 

2—F, 10 to 20; G, 21 to 40; H, 41 to 60; I, 61 to 80; J, 81 to 100. 

3—K, 10 to 20; L, 21 to 40; M, 41 to 60; N, 61 to 80; O, 81 to too. 

4—P, 10 to 20; Q, 21 to 40; R, 41 to 60; S, 61 to 80; T, 81 to 100, 

5—U, 10 to 20; V, 21 to 40; W, 41 to 60; X, 61 to 80; Y, 81 to 100. 

6—Z, 21 to 40; spaces between words, 81 to 100. 


SSS SEE 
PRISON INMATES GIVE VAUDEVILLE PERFORMANCE 


O entertaining was the vaudeville performance recently given by the inmates 
~ of Sing Sing prison, Ossining, New York, that several persons interested 
in prison activities were invited to and attended the show. Two short sketches, 
both dealing with crime, were presented, and the casts were composed of “‘lifers,” 
expert yeggmen, and holdup men. 

In one of the sketches, Thomas Burke, an old inmate, played the réle of 
a prisoner who is compelled to listen to the speech of a professional prison re- 
former. Finally the inmate interrupts the orator and declares: “I didn’t come 
here to be reformed.” In the other act, Paul Chapman, who was at one time 
under sentence of death, played the part of a prisoner whom another inmate 
tres to cheat. The sketch ends with Chapman drawing a blackjack and using 
it to knock out the swindler. 
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Missing Department 


WILLIAMS, JACK.—In 1910 he was a soldier with the 
29d Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, and later was in a 
Marine Corps at Fort Bremerton, Washington. He is 
brass molder by trade. If any having knowledge of 
him since 1910 will communicate me, their kindness 
will be greatly appreciated. red Williams, 186 Tenth 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York 

GRUMAN, HERSCHELL J.—He was last heard from in 
West Point, Mississippi, about 1896-97, amd was reported to 
have left there for Oklahoma. Later it was rumored that 
he had been seen im the mining districts of Nevada and 
California. He was born in Norwalk, Connecticut, abeut 
@ty-six years ago, is five feet sevem inehes tall, and has 
gray eyes, brown hair, and dark mustache His mother is 
new ever eighty ye yd eld, and hepes to get some news 
of him before she d Apy one whe has any knowledge 
of kim will do a eeeat favor to an old lady whe is long- 
ing to hear from her son if they will kindly write te 
Reed G. Henry, Box 2044, Pertlaud, Oregon. 


BITTA DIDDLE.—We have a letter for you which your 
friends are anxious that you sbould receive as soom as 
pessib Please send your address te this magazine, 
and it will be forwarded to yeu at ence. 


PIERSON, FREDERICK J.—He is a welder and armery 
worker, about five feet eleven inches tall, with dark eyes 
and hair slightly graying at the temples, long, reddish- 
brown eyebrows, and a ruddy cemplexion. He is thirty- 
years old and weighs two hundred pounds He has 

the back of his right band resembling a 
been affiliated with eireuses, and may be 
He is asked te write to his former 


werk! ng 
550 New Bridge Street, West 


friends . wy, 
Springtield, Magsachusetts 


ROLLINS, MAS. CHARLES A.—Please send me your 
addres i have some important matters te write to you 
abeut I want you to come back, but will not try te see 
yeu withowt your consent Please write. Charles A. 
Reliin {8 Preseott Street, Nashua, New Hampshire. 


ve GHN, VIOLA.—About twenty years age she was liv- 
ing ~ North T h Street, Philadelphia Any one 
y nt address will greatly eblige by send- 

70 Harrison Place, Troy, New York. 
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MRS. 


rahe ledicad LOUISE, whe was in Wilmingten, Delaware, 
until February, 1916, and them moved te Philadelphia She 
asked end her address te L. L. W., care of this 
megazine. 
SmITH: NORMAN H.—Please 
brett Aubrey Smith, Lunenburg 
JACOBS, MRS. ANNA R.—She disappeared frem her 
horae in Chieago about twenty-two 3 leaving 
small! en Ss is now a a or fifty 
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ometimes called ‘“‘Red,’’ who 
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by his sister, Mrs. Graee Breeks, 

) averhill, Massachusett 
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JACOB, JUNIOR € asked te write 
Frank W. Bolling. Junior, Expe 


rfolk 


DAVISON, HELEN.—She was last heard of in Terre 
Hiaute, Indiana. Her brether, who has not seen or heard 
from her since 1914, would be very glad to get some news 
of her, and will greatly appreeiate any assistanee from 
kind readers of this magazine. HKebert W. Davison, care 
of this magazine. 


WALLACE, WILLIAM ARTHUR, and his wife GRACE, 
are asked to write to Mrs. Wallaee’s mether, and let her 
know Where they are. When last heard of they were in 
Sacramento, California. Any on whe knows their present 
whereabouts will do a great faver by writing to Mrs. 

A. P., care ef this magazine. 


HOOPER, WILLIAM H.—fFiis 
who was adepted in her infaney, to find her 
father, or her brothers, WILLIAM and GEORGE HOOPER. 
They were last heard of in Fort Scott. Kansas, about 
forty years ago. Her father was a shoemaker. Any in- 
formation coneerning any one ef them will be thankfully 
reesived by Mrs. William B. Nutting, 215 East @hirty- 
third Street, Portland, Oregon. 


SPOTTS, BARBARA, who went to the Southern Sem- 
inary in 1917, and when last heasd from was somewhere 
im Imdiama. She is rather short, tmelimed to be s 
has blue eyes and chestnut hair. Mer chu ¥v 
to hear frem her, and will be gle if she will write to 
Yoneko, care of this magazine. 


ABEL, G@ILBERT.—HBe left home on February Mat = ber 
year, and his family dees net knew where 
what has beeome of him. He is sixteen years old. but 
leoks eighteen, is five feet seven imches tall, has dark hair 
and derk-bine eyes, and a light complexion. He ha 
long sear on one cheek, and anether on one hand be- 
tween thumb and finger. He is left-handed, His father 
will be most grateful to any ome who knows where he is 
if they will be kind enough to netify him, and, if possible, 
held the bey urtil they have communieated with his fa- 


ther George Abel, Route 2, Tremont, hewa. 
WELLS, CORA, who attended the Northwestern Nermal 
at hlequah durimg the fall term of 1918. 
to oad her address to ., care of this 


daughter, Minnie Belle, 
would ke 


magaal 


COAKLEY, RICHARD, whe, three yea ee 
his family at 1361 Avepue A, New Y 

children’s pames were Eliabeth, Mary, pool Stella. An 
eld friend is anxious te get in toweh with them again. 
Kennedy, 709 Columbia Way, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


lived with 
. Their 


Miss 5. 
ni 


wi LESARE, W. E.—He left his home on July 26, 1919, 
lar i e wrote one letter, saying 
and would return when 
Celumbus, Georgia. He 
his family does not 
Any information will 
y h ,_Mrs. W. E. Willtams, 
Savawnah, Georgia. 
ind MRS. BRISSETT, who formerly 
pokane ishington, and Oakland, Califernia, 
and . mh, of tu Yaneouver, British Columbia, 
are asked on unicate with Charl Garing, Cress Reads 
Inn, Gresham egon 


iberty Street, 


Gif tARD, GLADYS, 


AGNES.— 


BURGIN, RUDOLPHE JESSE, or his wife 
in 1013, 


They e ast heard of Pennsylvania, 
anc ¢ . sons were i ‘ in 
ania \ who kraow 
Id 1 indmess bj f Mrs. L. L 
2705 King reet, Seattle WW, isbington. 


ovens? sof RANCES C. and MARGARET A., born in 
19 Their mether plaeed them in the Flerence 
( rittenden Tce in Washington , som 

‘ returned to their 

Atlant Cit Iie died 1918 
iT been able to find the 
lo imy assistamee frem y see 
tice M ne 


Daisy Casey, 

CUSTER, R@BERT L.- served the U. 8S. army 

unt June, 1 ‘ t beard of in New York. 

Auwy ene V y V e new will do a great kind- 
ness by writ oh care ef this magazine. 


this ne- 


dead ind mether is anxious te 


RUDY.—Father hear 
Fexchase, Philadelphia, 


from u Mr Pauline Bally 
Penosylvamia 


PATERNG, J@E.—Be was last heard of 
Biver \ ee D. C., abeut thre 
hereabouts will de 


Menzo, Seton Wall Cellece, 


at Georgetown 
years age. y 
great favor by 


ene ~~ . 
7 South Orange, 


ie 
writipg te Altre 
New Jersey 


heme on February 

wearing a brewn sult, brown shees, 
grey fer lora “hat po a gray overeeat Me is sixteen years 
eld, fis t six inch tall, with Nebt hair amd com- 
plexion i vartereken at his absence, and 
bopes reader who have helped so ma 

«, will be geod enough te do 
tw restore her son to her Any information cen- 
him will be thankfully received by Joseph Peeters, 
Avenue, Hrooklyn, New Yori 


he bag ALBERT.— He left bis 
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ALDERTONS, JENNIE MERRILL and ites CTF 
lagt heard of they were at Paris, Michigan. lso Sadie 
. and Wellington Courtney. Hannah married & 

man named Bunning. Also Aiice and Ja Coulter are 
ask to write to their sister, who assures m that 
everything is forgotten, and no word will he said of the 
Mrs. Millie Gassin, The Ideal, South Tacoma, Wash- 


MCAULAY, ELISE ELEATC.—She is now abo ten years 
old, has biue eyes and light hair, and was 
St. Thomas Home, ario. Amy one knowing ier pres- 
ent whereabouts will do a favor ie writing to A. T. H., 
care of this magazine. 


ogee WILLIAM, who Ieft London, Fngland, 
about thirty-five years ago His brother seeking hin 
and will be greatly obiiged for any information. Henry 
Jackman, Sherman House, Main Street, fiudson, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Sue SES. PRIVATE BEN H., army number 
He scharged on February 5, 1919, at Camp 
Weshinaton. His family bas not heard from him 
and od letters to him bave been returned. His 
be m gratefu! for any information Mrs. George Kinch 
St. a Montana. 


MALE, JOSEPHINE, who was formerly a school teacher 
in Seattle. An old friend is amxious to meet her again. If 
any one kuows her address and will send it along, the 
favor wili be greatiy appreciated H. M. G., care of this 
magazine. 


MILLER, t.ENA, who was last heard of in Victor, Colo- 
rado. An old schoolmate would like to hoar from her. 
C. Couts, Lake George, Colorade. 


MURNEY, EARLEY, who, with his wife, Elizabeth 
Sharp. and two children, Icft Léverpool. England, for New 
Orleans, i: 3i2 Also _ ROSE and JANE CLARK, who 

to New York, and two haif sisters, MARY 

FE. and # half br r, Wi bookie yee GREY. Can 

me information cot these rela- 

tives? Mrs. Lil rmey Miller, care f "this magazine 


MORROW, HAZEL, who was at the Indiana State Home 
before that lived in Kauses 
<d If eny ome knows her present 
grateful if they will send it to 
Main Street, San Diego, rala 


McCAULEcY, WILLIAM ALBERT.—He was 
home in Chicago er hig m veh er diod, when 
geven years old. is sister Bessie, who 
home, is seeking him. She waa adopted by a family 
Lerch, of Rockford, Uiinois twenty-one 
old. be very ) 
be most grateful tc 3 who will 

kind enough to hel her Miss Clara Lerch, 451 Siege 
treet, care of Oswaid, Chicaro, I!'rois 


DOLPH.—Picase write to mo. ake the blame for 
everything Your wifo, RB. 


Pag tg ht JOSEPH Lou iS.—He left home on October 

$8, 1899. for San Fr raacise about fifty other mez 
for the gugar-cave flelds, aud never returned ii any one 
who knows him wills him 0 — to hia son, the 
kindness will be very much appreciated eseph Louts La- 
pointe, Junior, 47 Acushnet Avenues, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 


WILSON.—-Any relatives wis! get information re- 
garding Jennie Wilson, who in a ho when 
a baby, between [883 and { Vest V 

f, and was later adopted by a family named Stein- 

ean obtein it by writing to J. W., cara of this muga- 
zine. 


ORR, RICHARD. ate of tho Mth Ba 
worked in the comr ssary deparimor 
tlom committes at Hail . Nov t 
Please comianus te wit } 
glad to hear from you 
Place, Norfolk, Virginia 

DRESSEL, Bn §., dé 
A. Hart, for Pulls 
to Chicago, wh« in tl elec last 
Island Aver Any one ) 
abouts of Mr Dressel a 
municatins witl Harw 
Minnesota 


GALPIN.-~I was bors on Octol 
Hartford Woodbury 
adopted a ‘ t 5 
father was a 
maiden name 
news for mothe r. 1 
will be gratef illy received 
1308, E! Paso, Texas. 


PIKE, CHESTER.—He is about 
feet eight inches tall, with “k 
eyes. He left home im !916, amd 
gone into vaudeville under another 
would be glad to get uews of kl 
this magazine 


DEWYRE, NEIL or CORNELIUS, 
his home near Claremout, 
ago, and has not been heard 
had black hair and eyes, 
inches in he t. He is now abou 
5 s niece, who “4 never seen 
him, for her mother’s sake, whose 
formation about him, living or dead, 
dren, if there are any, will be gratefully ed. 
Marie Evans, 627 South Tweatieth Street, Daas, Nebragia, 


SPICER, JAMES B.—Ho Gisappeared from his home 
ia Cincinnati, Odio, ) September 17, 1 He is 
about six feet tall, of at build, and has a very ruddy 
complexion i Wile and gon are grief-str en over 
his absence and i} be most grateful f 

will giv } soine hope se 

s. d kB. 8 lcer, 2121 Deerfield Place, 

unati, Ohio. 


LANE, JACKSON V., who with me at Pontiac dnr- 
Int 1910-1911, then wen . Iso ALBERT E. OL. 
8 » who work ed with mo im 1913 at Butte. Montana, for 

M P. BR. R I would Uke y much te 
rom these. two friends, and hope they 
Cc. 8. Reynolds, care of C., M. & 
Sviby, South Dakota. 


WYNFORD. &. ®., who left home in Octot 

asked to write to his mot , care of this ma 
COVEY, HOWARD.—He we ist heard 

some pt of the — $ 

M : 


favor 3 
‘ovey, 8: meric Street, ‘min z3ton, 


KETCHAM, ARASBELLA.—Information is wanted of this 
lady, or of MRS. BARTON, who had a class for little boys 
at Madison Avenue ami Forty-first Street, New York City, 
in and before 1897-98. EB. L. S., care of this magaasine 


Bdge L A. HENRY.—Iic was in Company i 

at Camp Wheeler Georgla, and went to 

1918. His home was in Atlanta J 

fair complexion, igs about twenty-fe 
seven inches tall. 1y information about 
wiil be eatly appreciated by a friend 
of this magazine. 

RICH, CHARLES GEORGE.--He was born at Hy Je By 
Maseac shusetts 88. &§ is abou fir 


comp 
pounds s 1 
anxiously secki im, an Vill be 
one who will send her bis address. 
magazine. 
ANY information regarding a person who left 
‘hicago with Mrs. E le s. on Marcb 
tefully received by « one interested in the 
B., care of this magazine, 


WAND, DOCTOR CHARLES E., who » 
Connectic from 1912 to 1915, and du 
of 1915 was ia different towns of Iowa and 
ene who knows his present address, an 
formation about him will greativ of by 
aid friend, 1. KR, care of this magazine. 


VANN, G. C.—He was lest heard of in Baffa 
Any information es to his present wh U 
tiated by his brother. a & ¥ 


McCORMICK, FRANK.-—-Miis last kaown address 
Watsonville, California, e is forty years oli, five 
six and a half imches tall, weighs about one bh ndred am 
thirty-five pounds, and is of a dark comple ” He 
dancing aster by profession, and i unm arr 
information that will help to find m 
preciated by H. H. Ellis, n 
McCOOL, 
Bethlehem St 
writ to his nephew, A, J. Hearn, care 
HALLER, ARNO.- . 2 in Crim 
in June, 1867, ar was a of twenty-* 
whon he ft Holy chusetts Any 
about him will be g fully received by B 
Fachange, Luwrences, Massachusett 
NOONAN, JOHN 
10, 1 wags last ipan 
dauel 
appreciate the 
t address and Wili 
; magazine 


Montana 
Important 
ana 
McKINNEY, MRS. MARTH who 
‘ n Cambridge, M 


ike to boar 





ua@regsaoe 


Missing Department 


ALL, ELLEN.—Twenty-one years ago she disap- 
Bay ‘Springfield, Illinois, and has mot been heard 
from since. Her two ebildren are grown up and mar- 
ried, aad they would be very happy to hear from her, or 
to get amy mews of her. Also SUSIE JANE DENOYER, 
abouty forty-seven years old, wtib light hair and eyes, and 
very stout. About five feet two inches im height. Wher 
last heard of she was in Missouri Any one having in- 
formation of either of these persons will do a great favor 
by writing to B. A., care of this magazine. 


MORNINGSTAR, RICHARD DICK, contractor and 
plasterer. He was a great huntsman and nature lover, 
and was a trainer ef bird dogs, being especially devoted 
to pointers. It was said that he had been badly hurt, 
aud died in Oklahoma from injuries to his back. This was 
eight years age In spite ef all efforts, his burial plaee 
has not been found, and his son hopes that, through the 
kind agsistance of some of our readers, he may sueesed 
where everything else has failed. He will be most grateful 
4 aformation that will help him in his seareh. 

Merningstar, 609 Nerth Ochoa Street, El Pase, 


REX, DOCTOR ROBERT 6&., physician, last heard ef in 
San Francisco, in October, 1884 He weuld now be about 
seremty years of age. Also CHARLES N. MOTT, last heard 
of in Sem Francisco about 1887. He would now be about 
seventy-five years old. ny information whatever about 
these two pereons will be greatly appreciated by a 
Bonifield, 1435 Steimer Street, San Francisco, California. 


KEESSER, JACOB.—WHe was last heard ef about twonw 
years ago at 125 Grand Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. He 
has a brother named Car and a sister, Lena Schwarz 
Any ipform tion about him will greatly please his unele, 
Louis Klein, 5222 Lake Park Avenue, Apartment No. 1, 
Chieago, Illinois. 


MURPHY, DANIEL.—His mother’s maiden 
They lived tm Ogdemsburg, New York, where his 
eighty was borm im 1857. Daniel went West 
and his brother is anxious to find him 
for any news that may help him to 
Edward Murphy, 314 Ninth Street 
Troy, New Tek ‘care of James Stanley. 


ee ALFRED 3.—He left New York October 

7, 191%, on Ss ‘Opeguan,’’ bound for Brazil He 

ard from since he left Any news of him 
reeeived by his brother, Cyril BR. Langs- 
Texas, private delivery, 210 


name was 


ton Burkt urmet 


pate, PAULINE. who, before her marriage, was Lena 
Keeys people hare not he ard from her for five yes 
She is rathe er short, with black hair and blue eyes, 
dark complexion She used to tive in Lansing. 
hews of her will be gratefully reeeived by her 
Please write to Mr John Keey KR. R ; 
Michigan 


BOERTNER, BENNY Between 1884 and 1848, my father 
¢ rother I in an orphar asylum 
brother sinee My 
> time Her maiden 
many 
pe thing ef 

o can help 

: Bink. $06 South Bread- 
“Maryland. 


Ruby wants to hear from 
magazize 


old pal 
y, care of thi 


BAKER.—Can any one give me information about my 
parewts, or any of their relatives? My parents were living 
in Tulare Courty, Califormia, when I was born 
ahey Separated goom afterward, and I was adepted. 
mother’s mal jen mame was Ethel Gardner, and my 
Joseph F. Baker. They ealled me 
y news of them il! be thamkfully 
ived J. Atkinsem, 1850 y-third Avenue, 
Oakland, 


WERTHEIMER, FRED.—We was berm in Germany in 
1800, and has been in America since 1912 He worked 
for Sehwarsehild & N ) City, amd later 
for the Idaho Packing 7 Idaho. He was 
last heard from in 1°13, from San California. Any 
vill be gratefully reeeived by his 

Subseription Department, ‘‘New 

22 .Nerth William Street, New York City 

(mvaineer, ANSWEL.—Please 
L, Box 93, Adrian nresota 
ind @ long story to tell.—L. M. 6 


NOLAN, firet name 
aunt pamed 


write te your cold pal 
Mave news fer yeu, 


unksown.—Me left a son with an 
Lampert in Pine Binff, Arkansas, when the 
ears old. Me is now grewn up, and 
father and a brother whom he kept 
be grateful for a assistance from 
lack 1. whe may know somethin ef kis relatives 
ampert, Box 271, Milbank, Seuth Daketa. 
nAUSTON, J. C., formerly ef Missour!, but when 
Gomes n of was running a setion en the Denver & Rio 
907 108 on the Western Slope in Celorad in 
him . oc An eld friend ctl I be glad to get news 
care of this magazine 


Joplin 


YMS, BESSIE ISABELLE.—She was adopted by a 
family named Fryer in Dexter, Illineis er Missouri, about 
twenty years ago. She was two weeks old when her 
mother died. She has two sisters amd a brother Pi 
who ere very anxious to find her. Please wriie to her 
sister Gertie, Mrs. L. E, Byersdorf, Bex 124, Picher, Okla- 
homa, 


LOVETT, ROY C.—He was last heard of about a year 
ago in Pampa, Texas He is about five feet ten inches 
tall, weighs one hundred and seventy-five pounds, is twen- 
ty-two years and has dark hair and brown eyes. 
Any informa about him will be greatly appreciated 
by his wife, Elia C, Levett, Gemeral Delivery, Ed- 
monds, Washingten. 


MeMULLIN.--I am anxious to get news of my daughter, 
who was knowrm as Clara Murphy, Whetley, and Mathews. 
She was last heard of in Jeplim, Missouri, about fourteen 
years ago. Her mother, Mrs, L. A. MeMallin, 1910 Morton 
Street, Parsons, Kansas. 


FREEMAN, RED, whe left Bureka, California. with L. 
Wouderly and mys self and walked to Saeramento. He 
Was last seen in Leng Beaeh, California, in 1912-13. Bally. 


WHITTWORTH, SINCLAIR.—Fle was last heard ef_in 
Bessmore City, North Carolina, where his father died. His 
mother’s mR is Cora Paterson, Amy one whe knews 
where this boy ig will do a great faver by writing to om 
cousin Willie May Tate, 225 Capitol Avenue, N. 
Washington D. c. 


BOGLE, MARVIN A.—He was last heard from in Ada, 
Oklahoma, in 19138. lle is a printer. He has dark hair, 
hazel eyes, is slightly deaf im one ear, and is of medium 
height Any ome who ean furnish information regarding 
him will de a great favor by writing to his sister, Mrs, Ollie 
Hall, 918 Dale Avenue, Rounoke, Virginia. 


MALONEY.—Information wanted of Jane, who was last 
heard of im Montreal, Camada, in 19@9, She eame from 
St. Mary’s Sehool, Croyden, England, in 1902. Her brother 
James, and her sister, Mrs. Harry Tate, all the children of 
Lawrence Maloney, sailor, of Liverpool, England. Their 
sister Wants to find them. Katie, eare of this magazine. 


GLOSEK, J., who was last seen at Rutherford, New 
Jersey. Please write to your friend., M. Giordano, 186 
Mozart Street, East Rutherford, New Jersey. 


McGOVERN, JOHN, who > Schaghticoke, New York, 

10, 1876 Was at El Paso Del Norte, Mexico, in 

Zz, and w ent from there *. Vietor, Colorado, in 1896. 

e was born in Aughly, Ceunty Cavan Ireland. Any 
intorn ““— eorcerning him will be thankfully received 
by his brother, Hugh MeGovern, Schaghticoke, New York. 


DEARY. MARIE, RAYMOND, and MARJORIE, whose 
er, Blanche Deary, died in Roswell, New Mexico, 
ember 7 1909 The children were given out for 
adoptic father. At the time of their mother’s 
death, Marie t eleven years decd Raymond nine, 
Marjorie three. Their sist Frankie, who was 
ir mother « is very ‘anzious to find 
i e ad any information that will 
t r whereal If y one can help her, she will 
their kindne s KF. M. D. B., care of 


when 
and 


most grateful fer 
this Magazine, 


oe ae ALFRED.—He was last heard of in St. Peters- 
Florida, five years ago. One of his old 
friends like to hear from him. He is about 
st een years eld. Leen Rechovitz, Meadowbreok, West 
Virginia, 


hag cours R.—Fle was 
uty, Kansas, in 

” wae mueh to hear 

mal Avenue, Kamsas City, 


HARTNETT, WILLIAM, who lived in 1875, at 15 Flag 
Street, Brookiya Mis wife was Amelia Kelly, and both 
were from Clonmell, County fipperary, Ireland. One of 

children was a sem named Sam. His brother Richard 

be glad te know he is still living, and will be 

for apy imfermation that will help him in his 

Please write to Peter D. Bpple, Twenty-fifth aud 
AMuntingd lon Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SCOTT, BAISY, who used to live at Sallisaw, Oklahoma, 
and was laet beerd of about six years ago, with her 
hus weaa, Dane, Douglas, Arizona. Billie and Lele 

vn would hike eh to hear from her. Iaie 
irewn, Bast Fourth Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


WALKER, WILLIAM WATTIE.—RBFe is about forty-eight 
years old, and has eyes and dark hair. He was 
last heard frem abeut in Beebe, Arkansas. His half 
brother — like very much to hear from him, and will 
F et any news of him Please write to 0. F. 

$08 eWest Elm Street, Enid, 


JOHNSON, JERRY, WILLIAM, and ALBERT LUTHER. 
They were last seen at Willamswurg, Kentucky, in 
3 when they were semt to am orphan asylum. In 

their sister went to the home to inquire for 

teld that they were pot there. Their ages 

v ) thirteen and sixten If avy one knows their 

whereabouts, they wtll de a great Kiudness by writing to 
their sister, H. ¢. S., care of this magazine 


last heard of in Lawrence, 
1911. His brother-in-law 
from him. Ira Gottlieb, 
Missouri, 


Oklahoma 
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MORRIS, AMOS T.—He is an electrician and member BHAW.--On June 2, 1900, my baby girl was bom a 
of the Masonic Lodge at Logansport, indians, Ori ige L >. I was im the hespital at -_ Hine, and for 
272. The lodge has tried to find him, but ( ‘ 3 oe did know anything 
Bis old father and mether are terribly worried vut hin 5. © Wy recovery 

was last hear! of at Deer Lone, M une a and that ! 
three ye ago. if any ane who sws tl v gi 1 been ! 
information whatsoever about him, they 1 do reat 
kindness by sending werd to his couain, &. da. r 
1581 1-2 Main Street, Elwood, Indiana. t I I Shaw, 321 


Angeles, California. 
PETTEYS, JOHN V.—He was last he of ir 
winter of 1904, at Colorado ing where he s ™% - DAIGLE. — am - rele lt 
ing for a railroad co: Ly. y one who can ylve any aud Jenr rothe 
information re 4 miter gies : x family nained “Walker in 
his relatives : arn their e gratita e dD rriting to 16 Was Wredert " 
Box 154, Arbuc ile, California. was Gilbert. 1 
f were At v it 1€% 
HAWNIG, HATTIE, formeriy of 3°95 North Cicero Ave- ster Lauta about it ye ago, when 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. An old school ci will appre- family in val i" B ehu . Any as 
ctate any information a r present whereabouts H. il br t mn opie will 
W. HL, care of this magazine 5 : “i. WReae Daigie, are of this magazine. 





RICHMOND, D. T.--He has been missing f: hi rn SILVE!2A, GEQRGE DEWEY, twenty-two years od, @ 
for four years. About tvo years ag te ft , - light complex , ul paralyzed from the knees down. Be 
burgh, and has ot been heard fro 1 Je is . is last heerd of in Brooklyn. His sister would Ie ® 
Native of Oslawa, and speaks ¥ inguages t from him, and will appreciate any information @ 
Cleaner and dyer. His dangh at : svekin, hin whereabouts. Mrs. Flurence Arquette, 
and hopes if he sees this that wili retum bis r Taeome, Wasltington 
ily. Elsie Richmond, 7¢ Grange Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
Canada. STEVEN IRA, GEORGE, and LEON 

were of i indianapolis The 
MITCHELL, FRED. —When 1a: rd of he was 3 ms for le pa 
Pennsylvania te is e inch hat of i of their relatives, 
of slender build very dark, wit : n by writing to John B. Pierce, 
face . He is a : Rims 7 

ms. information regardin iim ' 0 ti 

ppcactated wR. xX. J., ops of his megazi TEBBS MAS. BUCHER, formerly dna Duncen, @ 
Septen 914, she 


ORRICER, RALPH, who was adopted r ‘ other 
Martin in New York City. about twenty « nty~-f ‘ heolmait f Andrew 
ago, is anxious tw find out if as any iiving slalives; to lear from her Mrs. Janet 
even if they are distent ones, h ( } { C yette Street, “BS ramuse, New 
from them, as he has never known any : 
ily. He has a very dark complexion, with c br eyes STOUT, OSCAR.—e } i 
and black hair. Any information that q#ill H it nd wei¢hs one hundred aud su 
find hia relatives wil! be gladiy received and highly - attl 1906, and een to Oror 
preciated R. O., care of this magazine ‘ WW 


p Any > wie ie ul 

KIMBROUGH, GEORGE, who lived in Gainoarille, Tex . Co ock, 6201 Ph icy atl " 

about twenty-five years azo, is sought by a relative any 

one who sees this can give any tiformation about him they 0 , JAMES E., known 

will do a great kindness by writing to D. M., of 7 Re P hear of the © ey 

maguzine, } , Fe Casey shi ) ty ane ey S 
JOHNSON, JOSEPH C.—When last heerd from. he was free Bless in. ieee 

im training at Camp if pana iga After the armistieos a 

was — he wrote frc t } aving h vould FLYNN, STEPHEN 

come home @s8 800" as ey y chy ¢ t ht ; i ‘ 

have heard nothing of him sine e i pout 6 t a e von mo = 

tall, weighs ome hundred anc ift re nds, i” eld I do no 

dark-blue eyes, dark hair, and a fi miplexic f and would iike to find out 
his soldier friends, or any 18 2 him and why I was put in the 

heard anything about him, will w { iste 1e¢ 9 becks as a half ° 

be very happy and deeply ¢ reset to them i : will be zladly welcomed 

Johnson, Route 8, Denton, Te Louisiana. 


BATES, LOVELLE DEE, formerly of Mobile rma SEELY, ELLIS.—He was last! 
Any news of her will be greatly appreciated by i i. 19, at Anamosa, iowa ‘J 
m. © eare of this magazine B. Pedersen, P. O. Box 1896, 


TOBIN, WILLIAM FRANCIS. —In 1910 he was 1 °F F JENNIE 
@ence, Rhode Island, with the orepauch & & { y BPH ee ie v" ° iowa na 
Hie worked for the government im Arizona and New i band went te Seattle durin 
and is thought to be still somew! ! W F ; r+ n 
about forty-five years old, five fe 
weighs about one hundred and 
of dark complexton Any informatic 
be greatly appre ed by his sister 
13 Bowdltch Place, Providence, Rhode Islan BURGER. MARTEN 


protien the only ome 
slaughter 

formation 

Camp Dtilities Dt, 


WESTLEY, VICTOR C.- le i wenty <nini ; 4 AP ry Dagens. 
ou, has tattoo marks nd, and fe pr r erith ” Spaulding, Lock Boz 


was last s 2 ; as to return ito j anit c un bl A 
and all w ‘ river r ne ne , pebrusn it Ww we A on 
whether he : heard of 

writing to L . F., care of this magazin poche hee ‘ him Ww 


LOVEJOY, JAMES WESLEY.—fli« frie hin , arr | Freacis Brenna 
last about two years ago, in Cha tor > { ] os —, Ve 
He is earnestly asied t& 
about him Any inform ! 
is sister, H. H., care of this maga 


JOHNSTON, ELBERT ROBERT, 
an expert col ay cong and was @ Y I t 
paper. Ww last heard of } 5 Canad ' i - ” . 
ERICK W. JOHNSTON, whe 2 net meker, and was _ BAK ER When 
last heard of in Detroit ALY vik oY wd rarade. he was ir 
the whereabouts of ies 

municating with E. 8S. B 


Mas: 


POTELLQ, TOM, 
y what Fresno, Califernia, 
he came from near Spokane, hear’ of in Canada, where 
ashington Albert S. Decker, 290 Mill Street, Pough- MAP agei An old friend of his 
keepsie, New York I 17 D. C. C., care of 








Ittakes but a moment—to mark the career of your choice, 
sign your name, clip out and mail. 


Yet that simple act has started more than two million men 
and women toward success. 


In city, town and country all over the world men are liv- 


ing contented lives in happy, prosperous homes—because 
they clipped this coupon. 
In every line of business and industry, in shops, stores, offices, fac- 


ries, in mines and on railroads, men are holding important positions 
id receiving splendid salaries—because they clipped this coupon, 


Clerks have become sales, advertising and business managers, me- 
thanics have become foremen, superintendents and engineers, carpenters 
have become architects and contractors, men and 


—_——— ee ee TEAR OUT HERE Se ee mee ee eee ee 


bo Bebave risen from nothing at all to places of re- "INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


msibility—because they clipped this coupon. ! 


“You have seen it in almost every magazine 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
mu have looked at for years. And while you Electric Lighting and Railways 
. . Electric Wiring 
ave been passing it by more than ten thousand ‘Telegraph Engineer 
. bel Telephone Work 
nen and women each month have been making MEOHANICAL ENGINEER 
th fi . : . Mechanical Draftsman 
first stepping stone to real success in life. 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Will you still turn away from opportunity? Can you Gee Engine Operating 
uu 0 on, putting in your days at the same grind, Surveying anu Map 
ling the same pay envelope with the same insuffi- 
mt sum, trying to keep up the constant fight against 
soaring cost of living, when such a little thing can 


ping 
4INE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
means of changing your whole life? 


arine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


You can have the position you want in the work 
u like best, a salary that will give you and your 
nily the home, the comforts, the little luxuries you 
d like them to have. No matter what your age, 
Eeawetion, your education, or your means— 
can do it! 


Allweask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t 
m mark and mail this coupon. There’s no 
ation and not a penny of cost. It’s a little thing 
but a moment, but it’s the most important 

you can do today. Do it now! 


| )Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
C)Sheet Metal Worker 


CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Deki Overseer or Supt. 


Name_ 

Present 
Occupation___ 
Street 

and No,___ 


City 


( anadians may ay send this coupon to 


CJ Poultry Raising 


BOX 3040-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 

Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 

IL holed r a TING 
Cartoonia 

BUSIN f SS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SE ee 


[) Railway Mail C 


jerk 
AUTOMOBILE Orenatine 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation [5 Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 

} Italian 


State 
7-26-19 


international Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 





“I Said 
fires 


T is important that you say 

“Hires”. Because Hires 
is pure and healthful; while 
imitations of Hires may be 
harmful. 

Nothing goes iz:to Hires but the pure, healthful juices of roots, bart 
herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires is maintai 
in spite of tremendously increased costs of ingredients. Yet you pay 
more for Hires the genuine than you do for an artificial imitation. 


Don’t trifle with imitations. Say “Hires” at the fountain, or order iti 
bottles, by the case, from the dealer. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHI 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and be ries 











